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(  Continued.) 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  East  is  a  Career. — Tancred  ;  or  The  New 
€rusade.  ("Sidonia,"  ^02'.) 

The  war  progresses.  The  stern  old  Mehe- 
met  sits  in  his  divan  in  Alexandria,  and  plucks 
with  nervous  fingers  his  white  silvery  beard. 
Suleiman  Pasha — Frenchman  and  Turk — is 
with  his  troops  at  Bejrout.  Fierce  Ibrahim 
hovers  with  his  forces  near  the  outposts  of  the 
camp  of  the  Allies.     With  him  is  the  grave 
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and  artful  Emir  Bcscliir,  grown  grej  in  stra- 
tegy, and  even  now  meditating  one  treason 
more.  Brisk  steamers  are  running  up  and 
down  the  coast,  distributing  muskets  and  pro- 
clamations among  the  mountaineers.  The 
English,  Turkish,  and  Austrians  are  encamped 
at  Djouni.  The  blue  burgee  of  the  Commodore 
floats  there ;  and  near  it,  the  crescent  of  Selim 
Pasha  waves  gaily  over  his  green  tent. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  the  "  Pata- 
gonian"  was  lying  with  some  other  ships  at 
Beyrout.  The  rest  of  the  squadron  were  in 
Djouni  Bay.  The  "  Patagonian^s''  gunroom 
mess  were  at  breakfast,  at  eight  on  a  lovely 
morning.  A  delicious  ripple  curled  the  waters, 
and  the  breeze  was  heartily  welcome.  Curious 
little  vases  of  porous  clay  hung  full  of  water 
in  the  ports  to  cool.  Oh !  how  heartily  wel- 
come were-  the  breeze  and  the  ripple !  Heat, 
heat — nothing  but  heat!  The  country  was 
gay  and  gaudy  with  colour,  but  it  wearied  the 
eye.  It  had  the  sickly  fascination  of  the  blazing 
hues  of  a  snake.  From  the  gunroom  ports  a 
white  cord  might  be  seen  stretching  down  into 
the  sea.     At  the  bottom  hung  bottles  of  wine, 
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lowered  down  tliere  to  cool,  where  the  fiercest 
sun  could  not  penetrate. 

The  mess  were  mostly  in  their  shirt  sleeves, 
or  in  white  jackets.     Round,  spongy,  porous 
loaves  of  dark-hued  bread  were  lying  on  the 
table.      The   butter   was   quite    liquid,    and 
reduced  to  a  bright  yellow  oil.     The  tea  had 
been  made  hours  ago,  and  was  drunk  cold. 
The  staple  article  was  the  grape.     Every  man 
had  a  large  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  sousing 
them  in  his  tumbler  of  water.    A  languor  per- 
vaded the  assembly.     It  was  an  atmosphere  of 
yawns  and  sighs.   Several  fellows  were  leaning 
back  in  their  chairs,  lazily  eating  grapes,  an^ 
watching  the  crawling  of  a  couple  of  chame- 
leons that  somebody  had   introduced,  which 
used  to  drag  themselves  slowly  along  the  brass 
rod  that  crossed  the  room   for  the  lamps  to 
hang  on.    Curious  little  creatures,  these  famous 
animals,    with    triangular   heads     and   long, 
bony  ridges  of  back,  and  arrowy  tongues  that 
dart  like  light.     They  were  of  a  shaded  green 
colour,  and  their  hues  did  vary  slightly  now 
and  then,  in  a  cuiious  dawning  way. 

"  By  Jove,''  cried  Box,  who  had  been  watch- 
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ing  one  of  tliem  full  half  an  hour,  "  he's  got 
another  flj !"  For  the  chameleon  had  darted 
his  tongue  out,  and  secured  one  most  skilfully. 
He  no  more  lived  on  air  than  fine  ladies  and 
poetesses  do  ! 

"Has  heV  yawned  Lovell.  "By  Jove,  I 
envy  him  his  appetite!"  Lovell  said  this 
wdth  such  a  woe-begone  look,  that  everybody 
laughed. 

"  Why,  Strawberry,  what's  the  matter  with 
your  arm?''  The  poor  little  noble  had  his 
left  arm  wrapped  round  with  linen,  and  bore 
it  in  a  sling. 

"  The  prickly  heat,"  said  Strawberry,  rue- 
fully. 

"  Show,  show,"  cried  one  or  two.  Straw- 
berry removed  the  linen.  His  poor  little  arm 
was  as  red  as  beef.  Reader,  do  you  know 
what  "  prickly  heat"  is  ?  The  torment  of 
torments  !  An  agonizing  sensation  as  from  a 
myriad  of  needles,  or  an  army  of  Lilliputian 
arrows.     It  murders  sleep  most  cruelly. 

"  Poor  boy,"  said  Lord  Clarion. 

"  Poor  boy,"  sneered  the  manly  Box,  who 
had  constitutionally  no  sympathy  with  pain. 
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Strawberry  panted  and  wrapped  up  his  arm 
again,  and  lay  down  on  the  lockers. 

"  I  wonder  if  my  Sauterne's  cool  yet,"  said 
Snigg,  who  was  so  eager  to  know,  that  he  used 
to  keep  pulling  up  the  cord  every  ten  minutes 
and  looking  at  it,  and  thus  preventing  its 
getting  cool  at  all.  As  he  spoke  he  advanced 
to  the  port  once  more,  and  pulled  up  the  cord. 
Presently  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter  through 
the  mess,  as  the  wet  cord  appeared  with  only 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  on  it.  It  had  been 
unfortunately  broken  below, — goodness  only 
knows  how, — perhaps  by  knocking  against  the 
barnacles  on  the  ship's  bottom ; — perhaps  it 
had  been  consumed  by  some  shark,  gifted  with 
that  very  common  thing,  a  taste  for  other 
people's  wine ! 

"  Well,  I'm  d d,"  said  Snigg,  looking 

with  a  facetious  sorrow  at  the  neck.  "  It 
serves  me  right  for  deserting  rum,  my  proper 
tipple.  Boy,  the  amber  fluid !"  Here  Mr.  Snigg 
mixed  himself  some  swizzle  and  consoled 
himself. 

The  breakfast  things  were  cleared  away. 
The  mess  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  for  the 
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forenoon.  Somers  and  Lovell  sat  down  to  a 
highly  intellectual  and  exciting  game,  which 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known, — "  Fly 
Loo/^  It  has  the  advantage  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity, and  is  suited  (perhaps  I  should  say 
best  suited,)  to  the  "  meanest  capacity."  The 
players  each  take  a  piece  of  lump-sugar,  and 
place  it  on  the  table  ;  on  whoeyer's  lump  a 
fly  first  lights,  the  adversary  of  that  fortunate 
man  pays  him  the  stake  !  Behold  a  beautiful 
game !  Somers  and  Lovell  watched  the  flies 
for  some  time,  and  finally  Somers  lost  a  bottle 
of  Marsala,  and  they  made  it  into  sangaree, 
and  sat  down  to  drink  it. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Somers,  turning  round 
to  Clarion,  "  they  say  the  camp  will  have  a 
skirmish  with  Ibrahim's  men  soon.  The  Com- 
modore will  have  a  brush, " 

"  I'm  hanged,"  broke  in  that  wag  Snigg, 
"  if  he  had  not  better  get  a  comb  as  well !" 

This  allusion  to  certain  personal  characte- 
ristics of  the  Great  Man  was  received  with  a 
loud  laugh,  and  no  doubt  the  conversation 
would  haye  become  more  lively,  but  a  gun 
thundered  from  the  main-deck,  which  showed 
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that  the  firing  at  the  town  was  resumed.  The 
firing  had  become  by  this  time  a  kind  of  target- 
practice  on  a  large  scale,  and  Commander 
Modell  used  to  signalise  himself  by  picking  off 
stray  fellows  on  shore  with  a  main-deck  thirty- 
two,  very  neatly  and  creditably  indeed !  The 
mess  now  went,  most  of  them,  to  see  the 
firing,  and  indeed  it  was  very  pretty  sporfc,  and 
perhaps  not  the  less  so  that  the  game  was 
man.  A  taste  for  blood  is  acquired  just  like 
a  taste  for  caviare  or  olives ;  and  Box,  who 
fired  a  gun  one  day,  by  dint  of  persuading 
the  captain  of  it  with  a  glass  of  grog  to  let 
him,  came  screaming  into  the  mess  that  he  had 
killed  an  Albanian,  in  a  state  of  unparallelq^ 
-ecstasy. 

This  morning  a  signal  was  made  for  the 
"  Patagonian's"  captain,  and  Captain  Pannikin 
having  gone  to  answer  it,  returned  on  board 
with  a  look  of  great  importance,  and  ordered 
Modell  to  "pass  the  messenger.''  At  two, 
P.M.,  tlie  ship  weighed,  and  left  Beyrout.  A 
breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  her  huge  sails  filled 
merrily.     There  was  considerable  excitement 
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felt  among  the  officers  touching  her  destination:. 
Was  it  Cyprus  1     Was  it  Alexandria  1 

Northward  ho !  was  the  destination.  The- 
"  Patagonian"  passed  along  the  coast  beyond 
Tripoli  to  Tortosa.  This  was  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  Egyptians,  parti- 
cularly as  a  place  full  of  provisions,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  attack  it.  The  "  Patagonian''' 
was  obliged  to  anchor  two  miles  off,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  shoal.  This  extended  in 
front  of  the  town,  and  the  water  above  it  was 
more  blue  and  beautiful  where  the  danger 
lay. 

As  the  "Patagonian"  came  to  an  anchor, 
she  was  joined  by  two  other  ships.  Of  these, 
one  was  a  small  and  active  frigate,  the  "  Rover,'^ 
the  other  was  a  ten-gun  brig.  Singleton  was 
standing  on  the  poop  as  the  brig  beat  up. 
She  was  a  wonderful  little  craft  with  a  black 
hull  and  red  ports,  which  glared  in  contrast. 
Her  masts  towered  to  an  enormous  height  for 
her  size.  Her  square  mainsail  spread  out  broad 
and  wide.  All  her  sails  were  beautifully  white, 
and  indicated  that  her  commanding  officer  had 
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a  dandiacal  habit  of  scrubbing  them.  She 
tacked  brilliantly. 

"  That's  a  pretty  brig,  quarter-master/'  said 
Singleton. 

"  That's  the  little  '  Viper/  sir/' 

"The  'Viper/  eh!"  Singleton  thought  of 
the  young  mate  belonging  to  her  whom  he  had 
seen  a  few  weeks  before,  on  board  the  line-of- 
battle  ship.  He  fancied  that  he  could  be 
happy  on  board  such  a  pretty  little  craft  with 
such  a  friend. 

Again  the  "  Viper"  tacked.  She  worked  her 
sails  as  beautifully  as  a  girl  manoeuTring  a 
parasol.  And  now  she  lay  on  the  larboard 
tack  nearly  up  for  the  "  Patagonian's"  stern. 
A  gust  of  wind  came  down  from  the  coast ; 
she  heeled  over  gracefully.  That  square  main- 
sail seemed  large  enough  to  drag  her  to  the 
devil,  but  it  only  made  her  rush  forward  faster, 
and  scatter  the  white  foam  from  her  bow. 
Her  boom-mainsail  too,  was  enormous,  but  it 
only  urged  her  flight. 

On  she  came.  It  seemed  that  she  would 
run  into  the  line-of-battle  ship's  quarter. 
Singleton  was  in  intense  suspense.     The  brig 
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came  close  bj  the  stern  of  the  "  Patagonian." 
All  her  sails  shook  and  trembled  as  the  huge 
hull  took  the  wind  out  of  them.  Singleton 
leant  over  the  taffrail.  The  stranger  was 
standing  on  a  carronade-slide.  He  raised  his 
straw-hat;  Singleton  cordially  waved  his  hand. 
She  was  away. 

"  Hands  out  launch,"  resounded  through  the 
ship.  A  dozen  hands  jumped  into  the  huge 
boat  on  the  booms  to  get  her  ready.  Cum- 
brous tackles  were  hoisted ;  smart  men  ran 
along  the  fore  and  main  yards.  Out  went  the 
barge  and  pinnace  first,  then  the  tackles  were 
made  fast  to  the  launch.  The  band  struck  up 
"  Nancy  Dawson ;"  the  men  stamped ;  the 
boatswain's  mates  piped  shrilly  ;  the  huge  boat 
was  raised,  and  lowered  into  the  sea,  with  a 
deep  plash.  Then  "  away  there,  launch's  crew" 
was  piped,  and  they  occupied  themselves  in 
getting  her  carronade  into  her.  Meanwhile, 
the  "  Rover"  and  "  Viper"  ran  near  in  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  It  was  decided  that  the 
attack  should  take  place  next  day,  and  an 
officer  was  sent  with  orders  to  the  "  Rover," 
round  which  the  boats  composing  the  attack 
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were  to  assemble.    Sunset  came,  muskets  were 
fired,  and  the  flags  hauled  down  as  usual. 

In  the  gunroom,  shortly  after  that,  many  of 
the  mess  were  assembled.  The  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  the  rum  placed  on  the  table. 
Singleton  was  reading.  .The  door  opened. 
In  came  old  Bertie  with  a  cutlass  in  his  hand. 
His  scanty,  long,  thin  hair,  looked  wilder  than 
usual.  His  bloodshot  eyes  were  fierce,  and 
a  curious  expression  of  maudlin  excitement 
lighted  up  his  face. 

"  Hah,  my  noble  Bertie !"  cried  Snigg,  who 
was  "  mixing"  with  his  usual  activity.  "  Sword 
in  hand,  eh  1  Why,  what  are  you  doing  with 
a  cutlass  V^ 

"  I  go  in  the  launch  to-morrow,"  said  Bertie, 
"  and  my  cussed  sword's  no  use;  so  I've  taken 
a  ship's  cutlass,  and  got  the  armourer  to  touch 
it  up."  So  saying,  he  inspected  the  weapon 
under  the  lamp.  Then  he  looked  round. 
^'  IVe  got  to  take  a  youngster,"  he  said. 

"  Take  me  !"  shouted  Box. 

Singleton  looked  up  from  his  book.  "  Take 
me  Bertie,"  he  said,  by  a  sudden  impulse. 

"  Toss  up  for  it,"  said  Bertie. 
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Singleton  took  a  dollar  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  Box  came  eagerly  up  to  him. 

"  The  cap  of  liberty  is  tail,"  said  Box. 
"  You  toss — I  cry." 

Up  spun  the  bright  coin.  "  Head !"  cried 
Box.  Down  it  came  with  a  ring  on  the  table. 
It  was  "  tail."     Box  was  yery  melancholy. 

"  You  go,  then,  Fontenoy,"  said  Bertie. 
Fontenoy  went  down  and  brought  his  pistols 
up,  and  began  cleaning  them,  and  looking  at 
them  with  a  justifiable  pride.  They  were  very 
handsome. 

"  Leave  me  these,"  said  Snigg,  laughing,  *'  if 
you're  killed." 

"Fll  stand  a  bottle  of  champagne  now!'* 
cried  Somers,  "  and  you  shall  leave  them  ta 
me.     Come,  that's  a  fair  offer." 

"  It  would  be  tempting  Fortune  and  pro- 
voking Nemesis,"  said  Singleton. 

"Est  vehemens  Dea;  Isedere  banc  caveto, 

as  Catullus  says." 

"  D n  Catullus,"  said  Somers.  "Steward, 

bring  a  bottle  of  champagne."     So  Fontenoy 
made  no  objection,  and  the  agreement  was  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  wine  brought.  Indeed  it  was 
a  yerj  good  bargain  for  him,  as  matters 
looked  then,  though  this  attack  on  Tortosa 
proved  a  much  more  dangerous  and  disastrous 
aiFair  than  was  ever  expected. 

Morning  came — a  lovely  eastern  morning — 
and  disclosed  the  "Rover^'  and  "  Viper''  lying 
at  anchor  about  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
town.  The  sun  shone  full  upon  the  white  wall 
that  faced  the  sea.  It  was  bounded  at  each 
end  by  a  tower,  and  was  dotted  with  rows  of 
loop-holes,  which  looked  like  black  specks. 
The  sea  broke  with  a  quiet  murmur  on  the 
black  rocks  and  shingle  of  the  beach.  And  to 
the  left  of  the  town,  a  little  group  of  palm- 
trees  stood  tranquilly  near  the  scene  of  war 
and  death. 

"  Launch's  crew  to  muster !  Pinnaces  and 
barges  to  muster !"  piped  a  boatswain's  mate 
early  in  the  forenoon.  The  crews  drew  up  on 
each  side  of  the  quarter-deck  and  gangways 
with  their  arms.  Lieutenant  Primby  was 
wonderfully  attired,  and  Snigg,  who  walked 
about  looking  for  the  materials  of  fun  amongst 
the  preparations,  remarked,  that  "  no  calf  ever 
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went  to  the  slaughter  half  so  gailj/'  Captain 
Pannikin  marched  about  the  deck  "  smelling 
the  battle  afar  off,"  and  crying  "  Ha,  ha !"  and 
grunting  "  Now,  then,  Jones,  cutlass, — hem  ! 
Mr.  Fontenoy,  see  to  Jones, — ugh !" 

At  last,  the  boat  shoved  off.  Bertie  stood 
in  the  stern  of  the  launch  with  his  purple  face 
glowing,  and  angry  and  savage  as  the  prospect 
of  fighting  made  him.  Fontenoy  went  with 
him,  and  stood  alongside  him.  The  heavy 
boat  with  twenty  long  ponderous  oars  keeping 
time,  .and  its  carronade  raised  in  the  bow  and 
standing  above  the  bulwarks,  like  some  savage 
beast  on  the  watch,  moved  heavily  along. 
"  Silence,  fore  and  aft,''  cried  Bertie,  looking 
round  fiercely.  The  pinnace  and  barge  kept 
line  steadily,  one  on  each  side.  The  first 
cutter  led  the  way  in  front.  No  sound  was 
heard,  except  the  measured  monotonous  jerk 
of  the  oars,  in  the  row-locks.  And  so  the 
little  boat  squadron  advanced  till  they  reached 
the  "  Rover"  and  "  Viper."  They  drew  up, 
and  laid  on  their  oars,  here ;  for  now  began 
the  work  of  the  frigate  and  the  brig. 

How  white  in  the  sunlight   gleamed    the 
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city's  wall — the  tints  of  grey  tliat  time  had 
painted  it  with,  brightening  in  the  rajs  !  In 
the  centre,  a  spot  was  marked  for  the  "Rover'' 
and  "  Viper''  to  fire  at,  and  break  an  opening 
in.     The  boats  waited  to  see  this  done. 

Like   lightning  from  the  cloud,  broke  the 
fire   from  the   frigate's  side.     Like  lightning 
from  the  cloud,  broke  the  fire  from  the  brig. 
Down  fell  the  shot  on  the  wall  in  torrents.    It 
dashed,  it  stormed,  it  poured.    The  grey  wall 
withered,  and  broke  like  thin  ice.     It  peeled 
away  like  the  bark  of  a  dead  tree.     The  white 
smoke  from  the  vessels  sailed  slowly  away  over 
the   surface    of  the    water,   and  the  eyes  of 
every  one   in  the    boats   was   fixed   on    tEe 
doomed  spot  in  the  wall.     Light  broke  through 
it  suddenly,  and  houses  were  seen !    The  path 
was  opened ! 

Off"  went  the  boats — "  Patagonian's  "  first 
cutter  taking  the  lead  at  a  gallop.  It  was  a 
brilliant  race — a  great  Derby  of  the  Sea!  The 
cutter  made  the  running,  followed  by  the  barge 
and  pinnace  of  "  Patagonian " — boats  of 
"Rover"  and  "Viper," — heavy  old  launch  of 
"Patagonian,"   thundering  after    them,   with 
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caiTonade  frowning  in  the  bow,  and  a  match 
smoking  beside  it.  "Give  waj!"  cried 
Bertie,  grasping  his  cutlass.  The  men  kboiired 
like  madmen,  with  hot  sweat  on  their  brows. 
Fontenoy   grasped   the   ivory   handle    of  his 

dagger.     "  Throw   awaj  that  d d  thing." 

said  Bertie,  giving  him  a  cutlass.  He  grasped 
it  in  his  hot  hand.  His  blood  was  maddened 
with  excitement,  and  he  longed  to  bound  upon 
the  beach. 

The  pace  is  tremendous.  Three  hundred 
yards  more  to  run — and  then  the  goal.  Death 
is  the  goal  for  many  of  these  brave  riders  ! 
^'Patagonian's^'  first  cutter  keeps  the  lead  with  a 
frightful  stride,  and  reaches  the  beach.  The 
Lieutenant  in  her  waves  his  sword,  and  he  and 
his  men  jump  on  shore.  Fire  gleams  along 
the  w^all.  The  loop-holes  are  spitting  it.  Two 
of  the  cutter's  crew  drop  and  roll  on  the 
shingle,  never  to  move  more. 

The  launch  thunders  forward.  A  terrible 
shock  shakes  her.  She  has  struck  upon  a 
reef!  The  other  boats  strike  too,  and  the 
rowers  are  flung  from  their  thwarts. 

"  Give  way — give  way,  well  get  her  over," 
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cried  Bertie,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  hope. 
"  D — n  it,  Jones,  don't  catch  crabs  I" 

Poor 'Jones  had  caught  something  worse. 
He  dropped  from  his  thwart,  shot  dead  by  a 
musket-ball.  Another  man  gives  a  faint  cry, 
and  leaA^es  his  oar  for  ever.  A  darker  flood 
must  they  embark  on,  now !  Fire  keeps  gleam- 
ing along  the  grey  old  wall.  Two  or  three 
balls  strike  the  boat,  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  wood. 

It  was  a  desperate  moment.  But  steadily 
as  the  moon  shines  on  a  stormy  sea^  shines  the 
courage  of  a  British  officer  in  the  hour  of  des- 
perate danger. 

"  Point  the  carronade,"  cried  Bertie,  "  every' 
man  that  has  a  musket,  bring  it  to  bear  on 
a  loop-hole.''  The  orders  were  instantly 
obeyed.  The  carronade  began  firing.  The 
ringing  of  ramrods  and  smart  banging  went 
on.  Fontenoy  jumped  along  the  thwarts  for- 
ward, seized  one  of  the  muskets,  and  picking 
out  a  loop-hole,  fired  steadily  away  at  it. 
A  seaman  was  killed  close  beside  him,  and 
spattered  him  with  blood.     He  knelt  down, 

YOL.  II.  c 
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and,  filling  liis  cap  with  water,  held  it  to  the 
poor  fellow's  mouth.  The  man  breathed  his 
last  the  instant  after :  and  the  tears  came  into 
Singleton's  eyes  with  a  sndden  gush.  But  he 
dashed  them  away,  and  kept  on  firing. 

A  rushing  hiss  was  heard  above  the  boats. 
The  "Rover"  and  "Viper"  were  firing  just 
over  their  heads,  at  the  shore.  A  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  lighten  the  boats  over  the 
reef : — all  in  vain. 

Presently,  a  new  arrival  was  seen.  Old 
Pannikin  came  in  his  gig,  and  hovered  about 
the  scene  with  a  musket.  His  old  sporting 
propensities  developing  themselves  in  this 
crisis,  he  picked  off  the  enemy  "  sitting,"  and 
even  "  on  the  wing,"  with  much  neatness,  with 
a  musket. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Single- 
ton, jumping  up  to  take  a  good  aim,  felt  a  blow 
on  the  arm.  He  started,  and  fell  overboard. 
He  felt  the  water  gurgling  in  his  mouth.  He 
struck  and  plunged.  His  head  smote  against 
something.  For  a  moment,  a  blue  w^orld  of 
light  and  colour  swam  around  him.    He  seemed 
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to  be  dreaming — he  tried  to  speak,  like  one 
struggling  with  nightmare.  Light  seemed 
rushing  into  his  mouth. — Then,  a  cloud  eclipsed 
his  soul,  and  he  was  conscious  of  no  more. 


C2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  are  associated  in  adolescent  and  adult  life  with 
some  friends^  wlio,  like  skies  and  waters,  are  co-extensive 
with  our  idea  .  .  .  We  cannot  choose  but  love  them. 
Emerson.     Nature  :  An  Essay. 

"  Well  !     Where  is  the  soul  now  V 

"  Where  is  the  blossom  in  winter  1  Where — '' 

"Pshaw!" 

"  Hush— he  wakes !'' 

Singleton  opened  his  ejes — as  a  flower 
opens  its  leaves  to  the  morning  sun — and  his 
look  met  two  faces.  Of  those,  one  was  a  keen, 
sagacious  countenance,  with  small,  bright  ejes, 
and  somewhat  marked  by  the  traces  of  small- 
pox ;  the  other  was  that  of  the  stranger  of  the 
brig.  He  looked  round  the  room  :  it  was  a 
bare  little  cabin,  with  a  couple  of  engravings, 
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and  a  crucifix,  hanging  up.  He  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  coldness  on  his  forehead :  putting  his 
hand  to  it,  he  touched  a  moist  cloth  that  was 
lying  on  it.  His  left  arm  was  very  stiff:  it 
was  tightly  bandaged.  He  felt  exceedingly 
surprised. 

The  two  looked  at  him  kindly  in  silence. 
Then  the  handsome  stranger  said — 

"  Well,  Doctor,  how  is  he  ?" 

The  other  felt  his  pulse. 

*'  Oh,  it  throbs  nicely  and  steadily.  Young 
gentleman,  how  do  you  like  Beyrout  V  he 
added,  somewhat  abruptly. 

"I  don't  like  Tortosa,"  said  Fontenoy, 
smiling  as  he  recovered  himself.  He  heard  a 
gurgle  of  water  just  by  him,  and  as  a  light 
swelling  motion  was  felt  at  the  same  instant, 
he  knew  he  was  out  at  sea. 

"  Very  good,''  said  the  Doctor,  quietly.  "  Are 
you  thirsty  ?" 

"  Eather  hungry,"  said  Singleton. 

"  That  will  do.  I  hand  him  over  to  you, 
Welwyn :  I  must  go  and  see  after  my  sick- 
list." 

The  Doctor  left,  and  within  three  minutes 
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came  in  some  tea — some  dark-liued  bread — 
some  fresh-grown  figs — and  some  honej  fra- 
grant of  violet. 

The  stranger  who  had  just  been  addressed 
by  the  name  of  Welwyn  placed  all  these 
refreshments  within  easy  reach  of  the  cot  in 
which  Singleton  was  snugly  ensconced.  Sin- 
gleton raised  himself,  leant  against  a  back- 
ground of  pillows,  looked  in  Welwyn's  face, 
and  smiled  gratefully. 

Welwyn  took  down  a  Fez,  with  its  long  blue 
wave  of  silk  threads,  and  placed  it  on  Single- 
ton's head :  then  taking  down  a  small  looking- 
glass,  he  held  it  before  his  face.  Singleton 
looked  ;  and  as  he  saw  himself  blushing,  and 
otherwise  much  as  usual,  grew  quite  composed. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  quite  well,"  he 
said,  breaking  open  a  fig,  and  making  a  deli- 
cious plunge  into  the  soft  interior  of  one  half. 
«  But  where  am  I  f 

"  On  board  the  '  Viper,' ''  said  Welwyn. 
"  You  fell  into  the  water  over  the  gunwale  of 
the  launch,  as  the  bullet  grazed  you." 

"  The  bullet  ^ 

"  Yes  :  it  has  done  no  serious  injury,  luckily- 
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You  can't  swim,  I  suppose  ;  and  jou  knocked 
your  head  against  a  rock.  At  that  instant,  a 
retreat  from  that  confounded  attack  was 
ordered.  I  was  in  a  pinnace,  and  picked  you 
up  before  your  own  people  could  :  so  I  brought 
you  on  board  here  ;  and  you  were  looked  to, 
all  right.  The  attack  was  abandoned,  and  we 
all  weighed  at  sunset.  It  was  a  smart  affair  : 
six  killed  and  nearly  twenty  wounded.^' 

Singleton  listened  with  great  interest  to  this 
little  narrative — took  a  tremendous  draught  of 
tea,  and  a  huge  piece  of  bread,  redolent  of 
golden  honey,  and  ejaculated,  "  By  Jove  !" 

((  Trim  sails,'^  was  heard,  and  the  trampling 
of  feet,  and  rattling  of  ropes  over-head.  The 
considerate  Welwyn  stepped  outside  the  cabin- 
door,  on  to  the  lower  deck,  and  seizing  the  end 
of  the  "  wind-sail,'^ —  a  long  canvass  pipe, 
which  came  down  the  hatchway, — brought  it 
near  the  entrance :  the  fresh  current  of  the 
rising  breeze  played  delightfully  round 
Singleton. 

"Oh — you're   too   kind,"    he   said,  colour- 


ing. 


Welwyn  laughed.      "Is  it  not  a  luxury, 
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cli  ?  Emperors  could  have  no  more  than  such 
a  thing  in  such  a  climate." 

"  I  think  I  maj  get  up,"  said  Singleton. 

"  Thanks  to  the  sun  of  this  country,  jour 
clothes  are  drj.  I  have  got  a  clean  shirt  for 
you — and  let  me  tell  you  that's  more  than 
most  of  the  squadron  have,  now." 

"  Even  that  great  man  whom  we  saw,  when 
you  and  I  first  met"  said  Singleton,  laughing, 
*''  may  not." 

Welwyn  laughed  too.  "He  seems  to  me 
to  have  fallen  under  part  of  the  curse  of 
Kehama : — 

And  water  shall  see  thee, 
And  fear  thee,  and  flee  thee  !" 

"  Ah ! — what  a  ring  there  is  in  that  verse," 
said  Singleton,  getting  out  of  the  cot,  and 
beginning  to  attire  himself. 

"  You  love  poetry  *? " 

*'As  I  do  my  own  soul."  Here  he  pro- 
ceeded to  apparel  himself,  and  removed  the 
wet  cloth  from  his  head.  He  had  given  it 
rather  a  hard  rub,  and  the  black  hair  round 
the  place  was  stiff  with  blood.     His  left  arm 
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was  stiff,  too, — but  these  were  trifles,  and  he 
felt  Yerj  strong  otherwise,  and  perfectly  happy 
with  his  new  acquaintance. 

So  they  went  on  deck  together,  and  Fonte- 
noy  looked  round  with  astonishment  at  the 
tiny  vessel,  so  different  from  his  own  huge 
"  Patagonian,"  with  her  eighty  guns.  The 
"  Viper"  looked  like  a  toy.  AVhat  an  elegant 
little  top-gallant-forecastle  raised  at  the  bow ! 
What  compact  boats  and  booms  amidships  I 
What  pretty  little  carronades !  And  then 
her  masts  were  yarnished  like  fishing-rods. 
She  was  painted  a  clear,  bright  stone-colour. 
Her  bitts,  belaying-pins,  and  so  on,  were 
stained  glossy  black.  Her  hammocks  wer^ 
white  as  snow,  and  stowed  with  matchless 
care.  She  was,  from  one  end  to  another,  as 
trim  and  smart  as  a  little  milliner — and  in  a 
smartish  breeze  as  liyely,  too  ! 

And  a  smartish  breeze  sprang  up.  The 
"  Viper"  tacked — darting,  like  a  needle,  right 
into  the  wind's  eye,  as  she  did  so.  Singleton 
was  astonished.  This  was  different,  indeed, 
from  the  "  Patagonian,"  which  was  almost  as 
long  in  stays  as  the  "Eodney," — and  that's 
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sajing  a  good  deal !  He  saw  Lis  old  ship  a 
mile  to  leeward,  from  the  "Viper's"  stern- 
grating,  looking  very  majestic,  but  rather  pon- 
derous, and  felt  in  no  hurry  to  go  on  board 
again. 

Commander  Tinsley  came  on  deck.  His 
face  was  very  red — as  it  usually  was,  after 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening !  He  wore  musta- 
chios,  too!  This  was  a  breach  of  all  dis- 
cipline, but  he  stuck  to  it.  Stopford  had 
politely  snubbed  him ;  the  Commodore  had 
snubbed  him,  unpolitely.  A  court-martial 
had  been  hinted  at — but  Commander  Tinsley 
would  not  shave.  He  neglected  discipline 
and  the  razor.  He  had  been  "rapped  over 
the  knuckles,''  as  the  phrase  is,  over  and  over 
again,  but  his  knuckles  stood  a  great  deal  of 
rapping.  He  was  a  very  singular  little  man, 
and  very  apt  to  carry  on  sail  till  he  lost  spars 
overboard^-which  he  had  to  pay  for,  out  of 
his  pay,  as  he  did  not  grudge  doing.  He  had 
some  good  private  means,  and  considerable 
influence  in  his  borough,  by  which  last  he 
gained  the  command  of  the  "  Viper."  Alto- 
gether he  did  what  the  worthies  of  the  old 
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school  most  particularly  detest — he  "  made  a 
convenience  of  the  service  !" 

"  Hem!''  said  he  to  Fontenoj  ;  "  you're  the 
younker  of  the  *Patagonian'  that  was  hit, 
and  nearly  swamped,  eh  V 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Singleton,  involuntarily 
smiling,  as  he  touched  his  cap. 

"  Don't  grin  at  me,  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  sir," 
said  Tinsley,  sharply. 

"  Top-gallant  clew  lines,"  shouted  the  officer 
of  the  watch. 

"  Why,  why,  d — n  my  eyes,  why  V  A 
gust  of  wind,  that  made  the  "  Viper"  jump,  and 
dash  her  bow  against  a  wave  which  covered 
the  whole  deck  with  a  shower  of  spray,  might: 
have  taught  him  why ;  but  he  did  not  care. 

"  I  must  take  the  top-gallant  sails  off 
her." 

"  Take  my  old  grandmother  off  her,"  said 
Tinsley.  The  masts  bent,  here,  like  willows, 
and  played  "  tug,  tug ;"  but  they  held  ,  on, 
however.  Tinsley  had  his  full  share  of  what 
is  called  "the  devil's  luck," — and  he  de- 
served it.  But  some  people  expected  that  the 
"  Viper  "  would  go  down,  stern  foremost  some 
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niglit,  particularly  with  that  square  mainsail 
on  her. 

Presently,  a  serious  squall  came  on.  "  Hands 
shorten  sail,"  cried  Tinsley,  reluctantly.  The 
men  came  tumbling  up  :  Tinsley  conducted 
the  work,  and  with  such  a  rich  profusion  of 
Billingsgate  as  astonished  Singleton. 

"  Fore-yard,  there, — there's  a  tinker  on 
the  fore-yard,  and  a  cobbler  alongside  him ; 
you've  a  head,  and  so  has  a  scupper-nail  and 
a  pumpkin  !  Look  smart,  you  grass-combers  ; 
be  quick,  you  ivory-elbowed  lubbers,"  &c.,  &c. 
The  truth  was,  that  Tinsley,  when  young,  had 

been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  R ,  in  the 

West  Indies,  that  great  "  Billingsgate  Quin- 
tilian,"  (as  my  friend  Percival  Plug,  of  the 
"  Preposterous,"  calls  him,)  who  educated 
Lieutenant  Hireling  of  the  "  Snob,"  and  so 
many  other  ornaments  of  the  profession. 

"  Mr.  Welwyn,  sir,  look  sharp,  and  be 
d — d  to  you ;  Mr.  Bobus,  go  be  d — d,  sir." 
Singleton  stood  aft,  near  the  stern-gratings, 
in  mute  astonishment,  during  this  scene ;  but 
nothing  surprised  him  more  than  the  admir- 
able coolness  of  Welwyn,  who  betrayed  neither 
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irritation  nor  surprise,  but  went  on  doing 
his  work  as  calmly  and  perfectly  as  possible. 

At  last,  "  call  the  watch "  was  heard ;  the 
ropes  were  coiled  down,  and  Tinsley,  redder 
than  eyer,  and  puffing  hard  for  waut  of  breath, 
came  aft,  and  blew  out  like  a  weary  grampus  ; 
then,  suddenly  he  called  out  "Mr.  Welwyn, 
come  here, — Mr.  Bobus,  come  here  ;  come  here, 
if  you  please,  sir."  This  last  was  to  our  friend 
Fontenoy,  who  walked  up  to  him,  with  more 
surprise  than  ever,  as  he  saw  Welwyn  and 
Bobus  approaching  at  the  same  time.  What 
was  the  matter  now  1 

"  Mr.  Welwyn,  I  used  the  word  d — d  to 
you,  sir,  just  now,"  said  Tinsley,  formally. 

"  Don't  mention,  it  sir,"  said  Welwyn,  bow- 
ing politely ;  and  Singleton,  glancing  at  him, 
fancied  he  could  see  a  smile,  sleeping,  as  it 
were,  under  the  surface  of  his  grave,  intelligent 
face. 

"  I  did,  sir ;  I  said  d — d ;  I  recollect  it 
distinctly.  Mr.  Welwyn,  I  apologise."  Here 
he  touched  his  cap,  and  Welwyn  did  the  same. 
"  Mr.  Bobus,  I  said  '  go  be  d — d '  to  you,  sir. 
I  apologise,  also."     Here  the  bowing  ceremony 
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again  took  place.  "  Young  gentleman,"  (to 
Fontenoy,)  "I  compared  you  to  a  Cheshire 
cat ;  it  was  vulgar,  and  wrong.  Sir,  I  apolo- 
gise." Once  more  he  took  off  his  cap,  and 
Singleton  did  so  also,  beginning  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  man  was  stark  staring  mad. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
If  not,  I  have  a  plain  coat  in  my  cabin,  and 
will  meet  you  on  shore."  This  was  kind  and 
condescending  of  Tinsley,  who  would  waive  his 
rank,  and  shoot  you,  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
if  you  hked  it. 

When  this  scene  was  over,  he  asked  them 
all  down  to  his  cabin,  where  three  or  four 
bottles  were  cooling  in  flannel  bags  in  a  tub 
of  water.  Here  he  had  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Tinsley,  whom  he  hated  as  he  did  cold  water 
(I  cannot  express  it  more  strongly)  as  an 
article  of  consumption.  Next,  he  turned  the 
hands  up  to  "  sky-lark,"  or  amuse  themselves. 
Singleton  could  not  understand  his  motive  for 
this;  but  presently  the  gallant  commander 
walked  forward  to  the  galley-fire  (the  lower- 
deck  being  clear),  personally  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  his   dinner  by  his  black 
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cook,  Pompej.  This  was  liis  invariable  cus- 
tom, and  a  strange  sight  it  was,  to  see  him  in 
an  old  uniform  jacket,  with  a  cooker j-book  in 
his  hand,  persecuting  that  unhappy  negro. 
Pompej  was  frightfully  ignorant  of  the  higher 
branches  of  cookery;  and  his  commander,  in- 
deed, used  to  assert  that  he  had  no  other  way 
of  producing  rotundity  in  a  forcemeat-ball 
than  by  rubbing  it  up  and  down  his  breast. 
He  would  tell  you  this  when  you  were  at 
soup,  and  if  you  shuddered,  and  looked  sick, 
esteemed  it  a  triumph  of  his  comic  powers. 
In  truth,  there  was  no  way  of  accounting  for 
all  the  peculiarities  of  Tinsley,  except  by  the 
most  popular  theory  among  his  own  officers; 
which  was,  thafc  fiye  years'  service  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  had  somehow  affected  his  brain. 

"Well,  what  think  you  of  the  'Viper?''' 
said  Welwyn  to  Fontenoy,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  berth — an  odd  little  place, 
lighted  by  a  "bulFs-eye"  in  the  deck, — painted 
pink  which  had  got  dirty, — and  with  a  scuttle 
that  had  a  tendency  to  leak. 

"  I  like  it  much,"  said  Singleton,  squeezing 
a  hard,  green  lemon,  with  a  leaf  still  on  the 
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stalk — refreshing  sight  in  Syria !  '''  But  jou 
are  somewhat  roughly  handled,  one  way  and 
another !" 

"  Yes/'  said  Welwyn,  thoughtfully ;  "  but 
there  is  great  freedom  in  the  life;  and  a  certain 
savage  freedom  is  more  favourable  to  philo- 
sophy than  greater  ease  and  comfort  with  more 
social  restraint.     Here  are  my  consolations." 

As  he  spoke,  he  opened  a  locker  near  him, 
and  displayed  a  number  of  books — among  them 
numbers  of  those  little  Leipsic  editions  of  the 
classics,  published  by  Tauchnitz,  which  are  to 
be  found  scattered  over  all  the  Levant — dear 
in  their  homely  aspect  to  the  wandering 
student ! 

Singleton's  eyes  brightened.  "  I  rejoice  to 
find  one  who  has  tastes  like  my  own.'' 

Welwyn  smiled  rather  sadly.  "Some  of 
your  tastes  differ  perhaps.  What,  think  you, 
fell  from  your  clothes  when  I  was  helping  you 
into  the  cot  last  night  ?" 

"  What '?"  asked  Singleton,  looking  pale. 

Welwyn  smiled  again,  and  took  from  the 
locker  a  piece  of  silver  paper,  through  one  end 
of  wliich  peeped  part  of  a  lock  of  brown  hair. 
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*'  I  took  care  of  it  for  jou.  Wonderful  is  the 
force  of  symbols — as  I  had  occasion  to  illus- 
trate to  you  once  before/' 

Singleton  pounced  upon  the  hair.  "  Ah,  the 
Lalage  !  Thank  you,  Welwyn."  He  displayed 
so  much  delight,  that  his  companion  looked  at 
him  with  great  interest ;  then  sighed — perhaps 
^t  some  recollection  of  his  own.  Welwyn  was 
one  of  those  melancholy  idealists  who,  finding 
nothing  in  real  life  that  satisfies  their  aspira- 
tions, reject  what  they  can  get,  and  live  among 
their  own  fancies.  They  are  discontented 
without  being  cynical,  and  though  solitary,  are 
not  misanthropes.  They  are  favourable  to  the 
movement  of  the  age,  but  shrink  from  the  par- 
ticipators in  it;  they  love  their  friends,  but  go 
little  near  them.  They  read  and  meditate  a 
great  deal,  and  sometimes  write,  but  will  not 
publish.  They  are  ascetically  inclined.  If 
they  have  a  weakness,  it  is  quoting  Oarlyle  and 
Emerson,  and,  poor  fellows,  they  care  for  no 
luxury  but  a  pipe ! 

Now  Fontenoy  was  of  the  same  class  of  in- 
tellect as  Welwyn,  but  he  was  younger,  and 

VOL.  n.  D 
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he  chiefly  sought  beauty,  while  Welwyn  sought 
intellect. 

"What  think  you  of  this  war?"  said  Singleton, 
sipping  lemonade. 

"  Why,  it's  difficult  to  explain  my  feelings  as 
to  it.  Placed  as  destiny  has  placed  me,  it  is 
my  duty  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  my  social 
position,  and  take  part  in  it.  In  that,  I  appre- 
hend," said  Welwyn,  looking  rather  abstracted, 
"  I  am  right.     But,  but " 

Singleton  gazed  hard  at  him  ; — ^he  seemed 
absent  for  a  moment. 

"  Well  r  said  Singleton,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  the  idea  of  the  war  is  not  a  divine 
one !  It  is  a  business  affair, — murder  made 
mechanical,  and  carnage  without  enthusiasm ! 
'Tis  different  from  the  crusades !" 

"  Ah,"  said  Singleton,  "  and  if  I  had  been 
killed  yesterday! — Well, — I  should  not  have 
been  the  first  Fontenoy  who  died  on  this 
coast !" 

"  The  first  Fontenoy  !"  said  Welwyn,  sur- 
prised. In  truth,  it  was  then  for  the  very 
first  time  that  he  learned  our  hero's  name. — 
It  was  strange,  but  it  was  the  fact. 
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'*  Yes !"  said  Singleton,  gailj,  how  odd  that 
I  never  told  you  mj  name."  He  did  not 
perceive  the  entirely  new  look  of  interest  that 
Welwyn^s  face  assumed  for  a  moment. 

"  And  you  never  heard  my  name  before 
you  heard  it  on  board  here?^'  said  Welwyn. 

"  No !"  said  Singleton,  surprised  in  his 
turn. 

"  Ah  —  Fontenoy  !  '^  pursued  Welwyn. 
"  There  was  a  battle  for  you — battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy, eh?"  Welwyn  smiled,  and  then  said, 
"  but  your  lemonade  is  full  of  pips !"  And  at 
this  moment  the  other  two  members  of  the 
mess  came  in.  Dr.  Brunt,  the  Assistant-Sur- 
geon who  had  attended  Singleton,  and  a  youn^, 
fair-haired  boy,  Simms,  the  clerk.  Brunt  was 
a  very  clever,  shrewd,  good  fellow,  and  a  great 
hand  at  his  work — but,  unfortunately,  having 
never  seen  a  human  soul,  either  at  a  death- 
bed or  a  post  mo7iem,  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
deny  its  existence,  and  was  a  thick  and  thin 
materialist,  as  hard  as  one  side  of  his  scalpel, 
and  as  sharp  and  keen  as  the  other.  Simms 
was  a  fine,  tender-hearted  little  fellow,  who, 
having  been  made  a  clerk  from  the  original 
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position  of  a  sliip^s  boy,  was  somewhat  shy, 
and  had  an  absurd  notion  that  he  was  in 
some  way  inferior  to  other  officers,  generally. 
He  adored  Welwyn,  who  was  very  kind  to 
him. 

"  Well,  doctor,  how  is  your  sick  list  ?"  said 
Welwyn,  briskly. 

"Capital.  I  have  mended  Brown^s  leg, 
and  repaired  Higgins'  stomach.  Sobkins  will 
want  a  pill  put  in  to-morrow  morning,  and 
then  will  be  all  right." 

"  Why,  you  always  talk  about  your  patients, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  tables  and  chairs,"  said 
Welwyn,  smiling. 

"  So  they  are—  for  my  purposes,"  said  Brunt; 
"  and  it  is  better  for  them  that  T  think  so. 
Science  should  be  cool,  and  raised  above  every 
emotion — as  science.  If  our  young  friend  here 
had  died  last  night,  I  should  have  been  devilish 
sorry  for  it"  (which  was  quite  true,  for  he  was 
an  exceedingly  good-hearted  man)  ;  "  but  I 
should  have  counted  his  last  ten  pulsations  as 
I  would  count  these  lemon  pips !" 

Here  the  Doctor  mixed  himself  some  rum 
and  water.     The  Commander  was  known  to 
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have  gone  to  bed — very  likely  to  sleep  sound ; 
the  brig  was  under  easy  sail — everything  was 
snug  for  the  evening.  Brunt  took  Singleton 
to  his  dispensary,  and  dressed  his  arm  and 
head ;  and  they  returned  to  the  berth  to  spend 
the  evening. 

What  a  pleasant  evening  that  was  !  Wel- 
wyn,  with  his  fine,  calm  mind,  pouring  out 
strange  fancies ;  Brunt,  clever,  critical,  and 
amusing ;  Simms  asking  questions,  and  giving 
such  odd  original  opinions  ;  Fontenoy  joyous, 
lively,  and  full  of  cleverness  and  good-nature. 

Morning  came.  The  "  Patagonian  ^'  was  to 
leeward,  as  before,  and  a  boat  was  observed 
coming  from  her ;  Singleton  knew  that  it 
must  be  for  him,  and  half  wished  that  he 
had  been  wounded  a  little  more  severely. 

He  went  to  the  berth,  and  found  Welwyn 
alone.  He  told  him  that  he  was  going ; 
Welwyn  was  sorry,  but  he  was  quite  serene, 
as  usual !  Singleton  was  moved. 

"  You  said  last  night  that  you  believed  in 
love  at  first  sight  V  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Welwyn,  quietly.  "  Novalis 
somewhere  compares  its  effect  to  magic  !'^ 
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"  And  I  believe  in  friendship  at  first  sight  T 
said  Singleton,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Wel- 
wjn,  I  am  glad  to  have  made  your  friendship, 
and  I  hope  to  hold  it  long !" 

"  I  am  glad,  too,"  said  Welwyn,  more  com- 
posedly, "  I  hope  the  same." 

"  Thank  you.  Well,  when  shall  we  see  each 
other  1  Come  on  board  the  *  Patagonian,' 
when  we  reach  Djouni, — come  and  dine  with 
me. 

"  Thank  you :  I  seldom  go  out ;  I  don't 
mix  in  the  squadron's  gaieties  at  all." 

"  But  for  my  sake !" 

Welwyn  smiled. 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
friendship  that  we  should  see  each  other ;  and 
by  dinners  it  is  somewhat,  perhaps,  profaned. 
We  can  be  friends  without  these  personal 
relations."* 

Singleton  looked  rather  blank :  his  notions 
of  friendship  had  not  yet  reached  this  Tran- 
scendental height !     He  shook  hands  warmly  ; 

*  "  Treat  your  friend  as  a  spectacle  ^''  '^'  ^''  I  do, 
then,  with  ray  friends,  as  I  do  with  my  books,"  &c.  &c. 
—See  Emerson's  "  Essay  on  Friendship." 
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and  having  bid  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  "Viper'' 
good-bje  also,  jumped  into  the  "  Patagonian's" 
cutter. 

Box  was  the  youth  in  command  of  the  boat. 
As  they  rowed  away  from  her — 

"  I  say,  Singleton,"  he  said,  "  how  glad  you 
must  be  to  get  out  of  that  cussed  small 
craft!" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tambourgi,  Tambourgi,  thy  larura  afar, 

Gives  hopes  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war, 

All  the  sons  of  the  Mountain  arise  at  the  note, — 

Byron, 

The  war  still  progresses.  Brave  old  Melie- 
met  plucks  with  nervous  fingers  his  white^ 
silvery  beard.  A  hard  fate  this,  for  the  maa 
of  godlike  genius — to  be  thwarted  and  thrashed 
by  a  swarm  of  mediocre  bullies  armed  with 
brute  force  !  Never  mind,  great  Pasha,  thou 
hast  done  thj  work.  A  few  years,  and  thou 
wilt  sleep  as  soundly  as  "  him  who  sleeps  in 
Philae."  Peace  to  thy  memory  and  blessings 
upon  thy  ashes ! — Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
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old  age  of  a  hero  persecuted  thus !  To  see  a 
hero  perishing  bj  the  grubbing  industry  of 
many  little  human  insects — as  Sylla  died  of 
the  morbus  pedicularis ! — Ibrahim  is  still  with 
his  forces,  not  far  from  tlie  allies,  and  with 
him,  still,  is  the  old  Emir  Beschir,  meditating 
treachery  once  more.  Meanwhile,  "  Mahomet 
has  come  to  the  mountain"  in  the  shape  of 
Commodore  Napier,  whose  blue  burgee  still 
floats  on  Lebanon ;  and  near  him,  still  waves 
the  flag  of  Selim  Pasha  over  his  green  tent.* 

^''  The  author  would  direct  those,  who  want  valuable 
information  about  Meheniet  Ali,  to  read  the  "  Egypt" 
of  Prince  Puckler  Muskau — that  able,  excellent,  fear- 
less, and  honest  writer.  Look  too,  at  the  admissions 
of  Eliot  Warburton  of  the  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 
Why  are  they  so  reluctantly  made,  Mr.  Warburton  1  As 
to  the  history  of  the  war  operations  of  our  force,  Hunter's 
"  Expedition"  is  valuable — and  I  am  much  indebted  to 
it.  But  Mr.  Hunter  seems  like  many  Englishmen  to 
have  carried  his  prejudices  out  with  him  in  his  port- 
manteau !  How  came  he,  to  let  a  note  in,  comparing 
grave,  active,  far-seeing  Meheniet  to  dancing,  fiddling, 
half-maniac,  half-buffoon  Nero  1  Mr.  Hunter  should 
read  Suetonius  again,  and  blot  out  the  improper  com- 
parison from  his  work — of  which  I  would  willingly 
take  a  civil  leave,  as  a  pleasant,  useful  companion.     It 
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The  sky  is  raining  roses  and  violets  as  usual, 
and  a  weary  heat  combines  with  a  gorgeous 
colour  to  dazzle  the  senses — so  that  one  feels 
somewhat  like  a  phoenix  burning  slowly  by 
spice  wood !  The  "  Patagonian"  is  in  the  Bay 
of  Djouni,  and  our  hero  Singleton,  after  being 
in  the  sick-list  for  a  fortniglit,  has  emerged 
well,  once  more,  from  below. 

The  "  Patagonian's"  mess  were  in  the  gun- 
room as  usual,  one  morning  in  October.  Sidon 
had  fallen.  Beyrout  was  not  yet  evacuated, 
but  further  proceedings  were  daily  expected. 
The  mess  were  talking  over  that  brilliant 
exploit  performed  by  the  "Hastings"  at  Beyrout 
• — the  cutting  off  of  a  mine — in  which  the 
gallant  young  Luscomb,  who  was  serving  as  a 
volunteer,  fell.  Honour  to  all  enthusiasts! 
His  grave  should  not  want  a  laurel,  if  my  pen 
could  give  it  one.     But  he  sleeps  well — not 

contains,  too,  some  capital  passages  quoted  from  Mr. 
A.  Doyle,  which  increase  its  value. — Timid  readers 
who  have  heard  blue-beard  stories  about  Mehemet  Ali's 
cruelties,  and  who  are  rose-waterishly  inclined,  should 
read  Carlyle's  article  on  "Francia"  in  his  "Miscel- 
lanies"— to  say  nothing  of  his  other  writings. 
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far  from  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  I  fancy.  He 
has  his  grave  with  that  divine  dreamer.  La- 
martine  has  been  on  the  spot;  Eothen  has 
written  about  it.  The  Mediterranean  mur- 
murs near;  an  eastern  sun  lights  it ;  the  wind 
sighs  among  the  palm-trees  there.  What  can 
an  enthusiast  want  more  *? 

"That  was  a  brave  fellow,"  said  Lord 
Clarion,  with  a  warm  sympathy. 

Fontenoy  was  going  to  burst  into  an  eulo- 
gium,  when  a  quarter-master  put  his  head 
into  the  gunroom  door,  and  announced  that 
Captain  Pannikin  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  V  asked  Sinde- 
ton,  rather  startled. 

"  You're  in  for  it,''  cried  a  midshipman. 
"  Was  it  you  who  milked  his  cow  the  other 
morning  V  For  Captain  Pannikin  had  a  cow 
on  board  to  supply  his  table  with  milk,  and 
Snigg  used  to  compare  him  to  the  "fatted 
calf"  in  consequence.  For,  Snigg  liked  milk 
(with  some  rum,  sugar,  and  nutmeg  in  it !) 
and  none  of  the  milk  of  the  said  cow  ever 
reached  him,  which  made  Snigg  indignant. 

Fontenoy  found  Pannikin  in  his  cabin,  with 
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a  map  before  him,  and  in  his  fat  red  fingers  a 
pair  of  compasses.  On  the  table  was  his 
favourite  Yohime,  "  Inman^s  Navigation,"  and 
its  faithful  ally,  a  Nautical  Almanac.  The 
Captain  was  red  in  the  face  from  repletion 
and  heat. 

"  Mr.  Fontenoy,  hem !  Fm  pleased  with 
you,  sir,  ugh! — I  mentioned  you  in  my  dis- 
patch, about  the  attack  of  the  other  day, 
hem !" 

Fontenoy  bowed  and  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  began  to  form  a  hazy  vision  of  himself  in 
command  of  the  channel  squadron. 

"  Well,  sir — you  are  to  go  with  a  letter  to 
the  Commodore  in  the  camp,  sir."  Singleton 
bowed  again.  The  document  was  handed  to 
him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  skimming 
along  in  the  "  Patagonian's"  neat  little  second 
gig.  He  had  brought  the  handsome  pistols 
with  him,  and  wore  his  dirk.  In  his  white 
trousers,  blue  camlet  jacket,  pretty  gold-laced 
cap,  and  so  on,  he  looked  rather  a  brilliant 
fellow  as  he  jumped  upon  the  beach.  The 
sea  fringed  it  with  pearly  foam,  and  the 
pebbles  gleamed  like  precious  stones.     Draw- 
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ing  a  long  deep  breath  of  the  odorous  air,  he 
ordered  the  boat's  crew  to  return  on  board, 
and  took  his  way  along  a  path  of  rock  that 
looked  like  petrified  pomegranate.  The  beach 
was  covered  with  the  bustle  of  war,  and  the 
sea  was  alive  with  boats.  It  was  a  sparkling 
and  a  stirring  scene. 

How  often  has  man  acted  his  first  scene  on 
this  planet,  over,  since?  It  was  done  here, 
once  more.  What  was  Djouni  ?  A  paradise 
turned  into  a  camp !  And  for  an  angel  with 
a  flaming  sword — stood  an  EngUsh  soldier 
with  a  fixed  bayonet.  Singleton  gained  the 
camp,  and  looked  around.  War  had  made 
havoc  of  that  fair  spot.  Little  stumps  in  the 
ground  met  his  eye  on  the  way.  These  had 
been  mulberry  trees — dear  to  the  silkworm. 
Where  were  the  silkworms  gone,  and  what 
were  the  human  worms  to  do,  who  had  lived 
by  their  spinning  ?  AVhere  were  the  myrtles, 
whereon  the  fire-flies  shine  ?  There  were  huge 
ramparts,  and  a  perfect  Sahara  of  sand-bags, 
and  gay  white  tents  instead.  Groups  of  armed 
men  in  gaudy  dresses  were  about,  with  long- 
barrelled  muskets  with  yellow  hoops  of  brass. 
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Nargillys  fumed,  and  red  clay  pipe-bowls 
rested  on  the  ground,  sailors  were  smoking 
their  short  white  pipes  near,  and  mountaineers 
were  selling  grapes.  The  head  of  a  dead 
sheep  was  lying  near  a  corner  of  the  rock, 
with  large  blue  flies  swarming  on  it. 

A  pretty  little  Maronite  chapel,  with  a  rude 
cross  at  one  end,  met  Singleton's  eye.  A  small 
cannon  showed  its  nose  at  the  window.  The 
chapel  was  the  Commodore's  abode,  and  the 
Commodore's  blue  pendant  floated  trium- 
phantly oyer  the  emblem  of  Christ ! 

The  camp  was  nearly  empty,  for  the  Com- 
modore had  gone  to  Cornichovahn,  where  the 
Allies  were  assembling,  and  where  Singleton 
learnt  that  seyeral  battalions  had  early  gone. 
The  eagles  and  yultures  knew  that  too,  in 
their  lofty  dwellings  in  the  mountain  ! 

To  Cornichoyahn  !  Thither  Singleton  must 
bend  his  way.  He  procured  from  a  moun- 
taineer a  small  black  horse,  with  Turkish 
saddle,  and  shoyel  stirrups,  bridle  eked  out 
by  knotty  rope,  and  other  gay  caparisons  like 
ragged  carpets  of  a  light  pattern.  Giying  a 
dollar  to  this  man,  and  a  piastre,  by  way  of 
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backsheesh,  to  him,  that  he  might  refresh  him- 
self with  aniseed,  he  shouted  "  Oornichovahn," 
the  mountaineer  cried  "Oornichovahn !"  and 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  mountain  ridge. 
Singleton  set  off  at  a  canter,  leaving  the  sea 
behind,  and  plunged  into  Lebanon  ! 

The  day  was  still  young,  and  the  sun  was 
rising  above  the  mountains,  and  charming 
them  into  amber.  As  he  ascended  the 
hilly  path,  and  gazed  upon  the  view  around, 
he  drank  the  fresh  air  as  if  it  had  been  a 
luxurious  wine.  And  what  a  houquet  it  had ! 
He  plucked  the  roses  from  the  rocks  as  he 
rode  by ;  and  fragrant  bushes  rained  sweet- 
ness down.  Below  him,  his  eye  travelled 
along  the  line  of  a  dried-up  mountain  torrent, 
with  stones  white  as  human  bones.  A  melan- 
choly spectacle  !  What  saith  Lamartine — he 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  been  fired  by  the 
morning-land,  and,  like  Memnon's  statue,  to 
have  been  made  vocal  by  the  rays  of  the 
eaetern  sun. — 

" riiomme,  helas  !  apres  la  vie 

C'est  un  lac  dont  I'eau  s'est  enfuie  : 
On  le  cherche,  il  vient  de  tarir." 
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Many  a  spot  he  saw,  which  the  Crusader 
might  have  chosen  to  fix  his  cross  in,  that  he 
might  kneel  down,  and  pray  before  it.  And 
he,  too,  was  a  Crusader !  That  was  an 
amusing  thought,  and  Singleton  set  off  at  a 
gallop,  and  made  the  rocks  ring  with  laughter, 
as  it  came  into  his  head.  A  crusader  in  the 
cause  of  Downing-street !  Hurrah!  —  down 
with  tlie  Infidel,  and  up  with — what  ? — the 
Funds  !     Up  with  the  Sublime  Porte  ! 

He  gazed  with  joy  on  the  lofty  sycamore  with 
its  broad  and  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  palm, 
and  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry,  and  little 
hamlets  peeping  here  and  there,  gay  with 
colour,  and  looking  as  if  built  of  china. 

Presently  he  saw  a  beautiful  little  grey  con- 
vent perched  upon  a  hill.  He  rode  up  to  the 
gate  and  coughed  loudly,  for  Mr.  Singleton 
began  to  feel  very  thirsty,  and  as  yet  saw  no 
sign  of  the  place  he  wished  to  get  to.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  musing  as  he  galloped  along,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  too  gorgeous  for  any  man 
of  a  lively  fancy  to  think  of  business.  Busi- 
ness !     There  was  a  profanity  in  the  idea.     It 
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seemed  like  turning  to  to  roast  and  eat  a  bird 
of  Paradise. 

Under  the  shade  of  a  mulberry  tree  sat  a 
little  ecclesiastic  with  a  round,  jovial  face,  but 
with  a  look  of  extreme  acuteness  and  courage. 
He  rose,  as  Singleton's  horse  stopped  opposite 
the  gate.  "  Father,"  said  Singleton,  romantic- 
ally, and  with  a  historical-novel  kind  of  look, 
"lamathirst!" 

The  little  monk  shook  his  head,  and  did  not 
understand — or  pretended  not  to  understand 
him.  Singleton  repeated  himself  in  the  French 
tongue  with  the  same  result.  Suddenly  a 
happy  idea  struck  him.  This  of  course  was  a 
Maronite  convent :  the  ecclesiastic  was  probably 
a  Jesuit,  and  certainly  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Latin  he  must  know.  Now,  though  Singleton 
was  a  very  good  Latin  scholar,  as  times  go,  he 
had  never  spohen  a  word  of  it  in  his  life,  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  ridiculous  enough. 

"  Loquerisne  Latine,  sancte  pater  f^  (Do  you 
speak  Latin,  holy  father'?)  said  Singleton,  pro- 
nouncing the  Latin  foreign  fashion,  to  make 
sure,  and  grinning. 

The  little  man  looked  up  surprised,  and 

YOL.  II.  E 
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smiled.  '' Loquorne  Latine!  Res  sane  mira- 
hilis  esset,  si  ego  in  istci  lingud  liaud  maxime 
versarerT  (It  would  be  odd  if  I  did  not.) 

"  Nunc  est  hihendum !"  shouted  Singleton, 
jumping  from  his  horse,  and  entering  the  gate, 
he  threw  his  horse's  bridle  over  it.  The  little 
monk  inyited  him  in,  'still  smiling  his  surprise, 
brought  some  lemonade,  brought  some  coffee, 
and  a  pipe,  brought  some  of  the  famous  vino 
d'oro  of  the  mountain !  Singleton  looked 
round  the  refectory.  It  was  a  fine,  spacious 
chamber. 

They  went  on  talking  in  a  curious  style,  and 
Singleton  was  absolutely  forgetting  his  duty 
altogether,  when  he  heard  a  distant  rolling 
sound.  The  sound  echoed  through  the  moun- 
tains in  waves  of  echoes,  which  played  from 
hill  to  liill.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  asked 
the  monk  the  way  to  Cornichovahn.  The 
monk  pointed.  Singleton  j  umped  on  horseback, 
"wayed  his  cap,  and  gallopped  off — regardless 
of  all  danger  of  stumbling — in  the  direction. 
He  could  see  blue  smoke  floating  in  the  air 
there,  and  heard  the  low,  rattling  sound  of 
firing.     He  bounded  along  the  rugged  paths — 
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the  torse  leaping  like  a  chamois — battle  lying 
before  him — and  everything  else  forgotten. 
Scenery,  cause,  musing,  poetry,  and  all,  were 
driven  away  by  the  din  of  war. 

He  reached  the  heights — hot,  breathless, 
and  excited — and  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  Commodore's  force.  The  Commodore 
himself  1  Ah,  that  was  a  picture !  When 
some  painter  like  Hogarth  takes  to  the  histo* 
rical  department,  we  shall  probably  see  it 
exhibited.  Grasping  a  ship's  cutlass — terrible 
and  ludicrous  at  once — this  wonderful  general 
turned  battle  into  a  "  row,"  and  for  a  war-cry 
had  a  hearty  "  daamn !" 

Singleton  galloped  up  with  his  letter  from ' 
Pannikin.     The  Commodore  took  it. 

"  Go  and  fight,  sir — ye're  joost  in  time,'^  he 
said. 

Singleton  got  a  cutlass,  in  imitation  of  his 
gallant  commander,  and  gallopped  up  to  the 
Turkish  battalions,  as  a  volunteer. 

The  army  was  perched  on  a  long  narrow 
range  of  hills  ;*  and  the  enemy   (who  were 

*  See  Commodore  Napier's  dispatch  —  Hunter's 
"  Expedition,"  Yol.  i.  191. 
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commanded  bj  Ibrahim  Pasha)  held  three 
distinct  positions,  one  behind  the  other,  before 
them.  Out  of  these  they  had  to  be  beaten, 
in  succession.  It  was  a  wild  and  rockj  scene  ; 
and  Singleton  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he 
saw  the  wild  mountaineers  on  his  side,  pouring 
down  to  the  attack  like  one  of  their  native 
streams,  that  the  affair  had  more  a  brigand 
look,  than  anything  else. 

Our  battalion  of  Turks  advanced  in  com- 
panies, with  the  crescent  waving.  They  rushed 
to  attack  the  first  position.  Fire  gleamed  from 
the  heights.  On  came  the  children  of  Othman 
with  their  red  caps,  wavering  like  a  field  of 
scarlet  poppies  when  the  wind  is  rising.  Here 
and  there,  the  firing  thins  them :  never  mind, 
oh  true  believers! — houris  are  waiting  to 
embrace  him  who  falls  in  battle !  Hear  you 
not  the  rustling  of  their  green  veils  1  Steadily 
on  they  went,  under  a  hot  fire.  Suddenly  they 
broke  ! — broke  en  tirailleur — broke  in  a  long 
line,  along  the  ridge — ran  to  fight  behind  rocks 
and  ruined  houses !  The  enemy  from  their 
plateau  kept  firing.  A  second  and  a  third 
battalion  were  sent  on,   and  broke  too.     It 
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seemed  a  fatal  moment.  Singleton's  horse, 
which  had  taken  fright  at  the  firing,  broke 
awaj  at  a  desperate  gallop.  A  bullet  sang 
past  his  ear  :  he  clenched  his  teeth.  Suddenly 
the  poor  beast  made  a  spring  forward,  flung 
his  rider  over  his  neck,  and  fell — shot  dead. 
Singleton  rolled  over,  and  jumped  up,  with  his 
face  cut. 

"  Hillo,  younker,  who  pays  for  the  nag  V* 
shouted  a  loud  voice  near  him. 

The  Commodore  was  rallying  the  wavering 
battalions — flinging  stones  at  them — pelting 
the  hesitating — damning  every  body. 

"  Daamn  it  all — move  on — daamn  ye  T' 

The  cutlass  waved  like  a  scythe.  The  Turks- 
were  kicked  and  thrashed  into  action :  they 
mounted  the  hill ;  they  gained  the  first  posi- 
tion. Singleton  was  with  them  :  pistol  in  one 
hand,  he  rushed  up.  He  shot  an  Egyptian 
through  the  brain.  There  was  a  smart  skirmish 
— the  enemy  retreated  —  the  plateau  was 
gained ! 

There  was  a  rush  at  the  second  position. 
The  enemy  broke,  and  gave  way.  Singleton 
caught  a  moment's  sight  of  a  stern  face  : 
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was  Ibraliim  Paslia,  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  a  group  of  officers.  He  was  retreating ! 
A  knot  of  Egyptians  held  their  ground  for  an 
instant.  Singleton,  with  a  party  of  Turks, 
rushed  to  the  spot.  One  of  the  enemy  made 
a  lunge  at  him  with  a  bayonet ;  he  had  a 
green  Turkish  standard  round  him.  Singleton 
stepped  aside — fired  the  other  pistol — missed. 
He  rushed  at  the  man  with  his  cutlass,  and  fell 
upon  him,  and  they  rolled  over  together.  In 
the  struggle  he  drew  his  dirk,  and  stabbed  the 
enemy  in  the  throat.  Slowly  the  man's  grasp 
relaxed ;  the  blood  bubbled  heavily  out  of  his 
wound.  Singleton,  panting,  saw  his  eyes  film 
-^grasped  the  green  standard — -and  fainted. 

When  he  recovered  he  was  in  a  tent.  Night 
had  come  on,  and  the  army  were  encamped, 
peacefully,  on  the  mountain.  He  went  out, 
and  walked  under  the  starry  sky  in  the  fresh 
sweetness  of  night.  Some  officers,  who  formed 
the  staff  of  the  Commodore,  congratulated  him 
on  his  capturing  the  standard ;  but  the  look 
of  the  dying  man  haunted  him  ;  and  the  silent 
stars  seemed  to  arraign  him  at  their  high 
tribunal  for  murder. 
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Bejrout  was  evacuated  about  the  same 
time  that  this  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  took 
place.  About  this  time,  too,  old  Emir  Beschir, 
having  watched  the  tide  of  aiFairs,  deserted 
the  cause  of  Mehemet,  and  gave  himself  up  on 
board  the  squadron.  He  was  removed  to 
Malta,  and  comfortably  housed  in  the  palace 
at  St.  Antonio,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
the  coclion  a  Vengrais  style. 

Singleton  had  to  pay  forty  dollars  for  the 
horse ;  but  he  gained  considerable  reputation 
by  his  exploits  on  that  memorable  day,  and 
•was  generally  pronounced  to  be  a  "  promising 
young  ofi&cer.'^  However,  he  was  by  no  means 
so  elated  as  might  have  been  expected ;  noi: 
did  he  relish  the  profane  pleasantry  of  Snigg, 
who  used  frequently  to  say  to  him, — "  In- 
tendest  thou  to  kill  me,  as  thou  killedst  the 
Egyptian  r' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Stories  to  read  are  delectable, 
Suppose  that  they. be  nought  but  fable  ; 
Then  should  stories  that  soothfast  were, 
If  they  were  said  in  good  manner, 
Have  double  pleasure  in  hearing  ! 
^        «        *         * 

For,  old  stories  that  men  reads, 
Represents  to  them  the  deeds. 
Of  stalwart  folks  that  lived  air, 
Right  as  they  then  in  presence  were. 
Blind  Harry.   The  Life  and  Acts  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 

It  was  eyening, — the  evening  of  tlie  2nd 
NoYember,  1840,  and  the  eve  of  the  siege  of 
Acre.  The  squadron  were  lying  at  anchor 
before  the  doomed  town.     To-morrow  was  to 
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finish  tlie  Crusade.  Lights  twinkled  here  and 
there  in  the  citj,  where,  doubtless,  many  a 
swarthy  eastern  was  smoking  his  chibouque, 
whom  next  evening  would  find  lying  amidst 
the  ruins  of  shattered  ramparts,  with  his  pale 
face  turned  up  towards  the  stars.  Mount 
Carmel  loomed  darkly  in  the  distance ;  it 
was  a  still  and  tranquil  scene,  atid  there  was  a 
cheerful  effect  every  now  and  then,  in  the 
clear,  sharp  ring  of  the  ship's  bells  over  the 
water,  as  they  sounded  the  hours.  The  Cru- 
saders of  the  "  Patagonian  "  were  in  the  gun- 
room,— listening  to  Blondel's  lay  1 "'' — invoking 
the  Saints  ? — No  ;  this  is  an  enlightened  age, 
and  they  were  otherwise  occupied. 

The  facetious  Snigg  was  mixing  his  rum 
and  water,  with  that  coolness  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  hero  when  danger  is  impend- 
ing. 

"  Will  it  be  very  bloody,  think  you  V  asked 
Lovell,  twirling  his  spoon  with  a  half  careless 
air,  and  perhaps  a  little  flutter. 

"  Most  terrifically  so,  I  should  fancy,"  said 

*  See  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  112, 
for  a  charming  little  crusading  picture. 
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Snigg,  watching  liim  sljlj.  "  Algiers  was, — 
don't  I  know  stories  about  that!  Navarino 
was  no  joke,  either.  Oh,  these  Easterns  are 
savage  dogs!  Napoleon  could  not  take  it; 
Ibrahim  Pacha  was  six  months  about  it  in 
1831." 

"You  don't  say  so!" 

"  Have  you  made  your  willl'^  asked  Snigg, 
coolly,  for  indeed  Snigg  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  assist  the  Surgeon  next  day,  if  such  an 
arrangement  were  possible,  and  was  thus  a 
model  of  firmness. 

"  Hang  my  will !"  said  Lovell,  indignantly. 

"  It  appears  to  me  a  proper  crisis  to  write 
home  for  money,"  said  Rowdy  Gaffer,  after  a 
few  moments  of  profound  reflection. 

"  Hear,  hear!"  cried  Box. 

"  A  governor  must  have  a  heart  of  iron 
who  could  resist  a  letter  dated  on  the  eve  of 
battle,"  said  Bludgeon,  pathetically. 

"  Some  governors  are  capable  of  anything," 
said  Box,  severely.  And  as  Box  the  elder 
held  the  same  opinion  of  some  sons,  the 
worthy  couple  used  to  squabble  a  good  deal. 

"Well,    Fontenoy,    what    news^"     asked 
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Siiigg;  for  Singleton  had  just  entered  tlie 
gunroom  in  his  pilot  coat.  Singleton  had 
the  first  -watch,  which  lasts  from  eight  to 
twelve. 

"  Nothing  particular ;  a  fine  enough  night, 
with  light  airs  from  the  northward.  Ah, 
Snigg,  you  profane  scoffer,  come  and  look  at 
the  place  where  the  Crusaders  fought !  There 
was  a  De  Fontenoi  here  with  Richard." 

"  A  barbarian,  my  boy,"  said  Snigg  ;  "  come 
and  have  some  grog." 

"Peace,  knave,"  said  Singleton,  laughing. 
"  Fancy  the  nodding  plumes  and  the  blazoned 
shield, — God  at  his  heart,  and  a  spear  in  his 
hand !  Fancy  him  at  sunset,  with  his  casque 
lying  on  the  grass — " 

"His  cash?"  said  the  atrocious  punster, 
laughing ;  "  was  he  such  a  confirmed  tippler 
as  that  r' 

"  Snigg,  you  are  hopeless,'*  said  Singleton, 
smiling,  and  he  went  on  deck  again.  Old 
Bertie  had  the  watch  there,  and  Primby 
commanded  it ;  Bertie  and  Singleton  walked 
about  together,  and  t^aked  away  in  a  singular 
strain,  for  the  olu  mate  was  in  a  curious  state 
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of  remorse  and  philosophy,  and  had  some  rum 
and  a  pipkin  of  cool  water  lying  in  the 
gangway  recess.  About  eleven  o'clock  Sin- 
gleton and  he  sat  down  there ;  Primby  was 
looking  at  the  fortifications  through  a  night 
telescope  on  the  other  side. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Bertie,  apropos  of 
something  he  had  been  relating,  "  take  advice  ; 
you're  just  entering  the  world,  and  Tm  going 
to  leave  it '^ 

"  Why,  Bertie,  you're  not  thirty-five." 

"  Never  mind,  youngster,"  said  Bertie ; 
"  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I've  dealt 
with  my  life  as  I  have  with  my  income ; — 
I've  drawn  it  nearly  all  in  advance !  My 
constitution's  knocked  up — I  shan't  live  long. 

It's  a  d d  pity!"     Here  he  took  a  long 

pull  at  the  tumbler. 

"  My  father  was  an  old  rip  before  me ; 
dissipation  runs  in  a  family  like  madness,  and 
perhaps  it's  worse.  After  my  mother's  death" 
(he  lowered  his  voice  here,  and  Singleton 
appreciated  it,)  "he  broke  out  very  bad.  What 
do  you  think  made  me  come  to  sea  1  I  could 
not  keep   on   terms  with  his   mistress!    My 
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brother  could.  Some  people  are  such  Chris- 
tians— when  there's  an  estate  in  prospect! 
Well,  I  stayed  away  a  long  time,  and  I  came 
home  with  good  reputation ;  the  mistress  had 
gone  away " 

"  That  was  a  good  thing,''  said  Singleton. 

"  Yes, — but  he  had  got  another  one !  He 
was  civil  enough,  and  as  I  was  eldest  son, — 
of  course  I  expected  the  land,  as  it  had 
always  gone  in  our  family  in  regular  suc- 
cession  '' 

"  Who's  there?"  shouted  the  sentry  on  the 
forecastle,  at  this  instant.  Bertie  broke  off, 
and  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  they  both  ran 
forward  to  the  forecastle. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sentry?"  asked  Bertie. 

"A  man  swimming,  sir,"  answered  the 
sentry.     "Shall  I  fire?" 

"  Wait  an  instant ; — where  is  he  V 

The  sentry  pointed  to  an  object  in  the 
water,  on  the  larboard  bow ;  the  moon  shone 
upon  it,  and  the  water  round  played  and 
quivered  with  a  phosphoric  sparkle;  it  was 
a  man,  sure  enough. 

"Ah!  deserting  from  the  '  Jupiter' perhaps," 
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said  Bertie,  for  the  "  Jupiter"  was  lying  not  far 
from  the  "  Patagonian,"  but  the  man  seemed  to 
make  no  progress. 

"  Bj  G he's  drowning !"  cried  Bertie. 

And  excited  as  he  was,  he  cHmbed  into  the 
fore- chains,  and  plunged  overboard.  It  was 
with  a  dull,  leaden  plash  that  he  fell,  and  by 
some  strange  instinct.  Singleton  suddenly 
thought  of  the  sound  made  in  the  water  by 
the  fall  of  the  body  of  the  man  whom  they 
had  buried  after  they  left  Gibraltar. 

Primby  came  running  forward  at  the  noise. 
Singleton  told  him  what  had  happened.  A 
boat's  crew  was  instantly  summoned,  and, 
meanwhile  the  quarter-master  of  the  watch 
and  Singleton  ran  along  the  boom  and  jumped 
into  the  cutter  that  was  lying  at  it ; — they 
pulled  away  towards  Bertie. 

Steadily  played  the  moonlight  on  the 
water,  an  J  a  track  of  light  followed  Bertie  as 
he  struck  out  towards  the  swimmer.  They  saw 
him  reach  the  drowning  man, — they  rowed 
hard  to  the  spot.  Suddenly  they  heard  a 
loud  cry  and  a  wild  splashing.  They  reached 
the  place  in  time  to  pick  up  Bertie  insensible ; 
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in  another  minute  he  would  have  gone  do^Yn 
like  a  stone. 

But  the  swimmer  1  the  drowning  man  1 
The  ghastly  moonlight  played  like  a  shroud 
round  a  creature  of  corruption.  It  was  the 
corpse  of  a  seaman  who  had  been  buried  by 
one  of  the  ships  some  time  before,  and  who 
had  broken  from  his  funeral  moorings,  and 
started  upwards  to  the  air  again.  Poor  Laza- 
rus !  there  was  no  redemption  for  him  now. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  the  boat 
reached  the  ship's  side.  The  watch  was  re- 
lieyed;  Lord  Clarion  had  come  up  for  the 
middle  watch,  and  was  waiting  at  the  gang- 
way. Singleton  told  him  what  had  happened.. 
Bertie  was  insensible  still,  so  one  of  the  assist- 
ant-surgeons was  called,  and  a  cabin  in  the 
cockpit  being  vacant,  Bertie  was  put  to  bed 
in  it. 

"  And  about  the  corpse  ?  asked  Singleton. 

**  II  ny  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne  revient pas" 
muttered  Clarion.  "  This  refutes  the  saying 
of  Barrere,  don't  it  ?" 

Lieutenant  Tressel  had  charge  of  the  watch, 
and  they  spoke  to  him  about  it. 
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"  I  wish  the  fellow  had  chosen  his  own  ship 
to  come  up  before/^  said  Tressel.  "  We  must 
sink  him  with  shot  immediately.  Sailors  are 
confoundedly  superstitious,  and  this  will  make 
our  men  gloomy." 

So  the  corpse  was  duly  sunk  again,  imme- 
diately. 

Singleton  did  not  feel  sleepy,  so  he  waited 
on  deck,  some  time,  talking  with  Tressel  and 
Clarion. 

"  I  suspect  old  Bertie  was  on  the  Yerge  of 
delirium  tremens, '  said  Clarion.  "It  must 
haye  been  a  shocking  surprise  to  him  to  clutch 
a  dead  body " 

"  Ugh  !"  ejaculated  Tressell,  with  a  fasti- 
dious shudder.  "  And,  who  knows  whether  he 
did  not  associate  it,  in  his  mind,  with  what  he 
had  been  saying  to  you,  before — eh,  Fontenoy  *?" 

Here  the  assistant-surgeon  came  on  deck, 
and  reported  that  Bertie  had  a  fever. 

"  Poor  old  boy !  The  firing  to-morrow 
won't  soothe  it,''  said  Clarion.  Singleton  went 
down  to  the  cockpit, — looked  at  Bertie, — and 
then  went  and  turned  into  his  hammock,  where 
he  fell  asleep  immediately. 
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He  was  awakened  at  daylight  by  the  rat- 
tling of  the  drum.  The  ship  was  clearing  for 
action.  The  men  were  casting  loose  the  guns 
— tricing  up  bulwarks — hanging  fire-screens 
round  the  hatchways,  and  making  other  pre- 
parations. Midshipmen  were  mustering  their 
quarters.  Mr.  Scale,  the  gunner,  singularly 
attired,  was  making  ready  for  his  magazine 
duties. 

As  Singleton's  post  w^as  that  of  aide-de-camp 
to  the  gallant  Captain  Pannikin,  he  went  on 
deck  to  attend  that  officer,  who,  girded  by  a 
huge  old  sw^ord,  looked  like  a  nautical  Hu- 
dibras.  He  was  walking  about  the  poop,  and 
very  likely  thinking  of  Trafalgar — though  ifr 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  recollection 
more  utterly  out  of  place  on  the  present 
occasion ! 

Singleton,  with  a  spy-glass,  gazed  upon  the 
grim  walls  facing  the  sea,  and  presently  saw 
the  huge  old  Turkish  ship  commanded  by 
Walker  Pasha,  weigh  and  stand  towards 
Mount  Oarmel.  The  wind  was  light ;  the 
morning  air  was  hot.  The  breeze  rose  and 
died  listlessly,  like  the  languid  respirations  of 
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a  sick  man.  The  four  steamers,  "Gorgon," 
*' Stromboli,"  "PlioeDix,"  and  "Vesuvius,"  with 
clear  blue  steam  hissing  upwards,  and  curling 
away  in  the  air,  hovered  about,  ready  for  ser- 
vice, and  as  yet,  it  seemed  uncertain  how  the 
battle  was  to  begin.  The  ships  were  away 
from  the  batteries ;  and  the  sea-breeze  had 
not  set  in. 

Meanwhile,  "pipe  to  breakfast"  ran  with  a 
clear,  shrill  whistle  through  the  ship ;  and  pre- 
sently the  men  were  swarming  on  the  lov^^er 
deck,  between  the  guns,  breaking  biscuit,  and 
mixing  it  with  their  cocoa,  in  their  little  white 
and  brown  basins,  and  eating  away  very 
merrily.  The  gunroom  had  a  melancholy, 
dismantled  appearance.  The  bulwarks  were 
triced  up,  and  besides  that,  orders  had  been 
given  to  get  ready  the  sheet-anchor,  for 
anchoring  by  the  stern,  so  that  the  huge  hemp 
sheet-cable   lay   coiled   up    in   gigantic   folds 

("like  a  d n  mammoth  snake,"  as  one 

of  the  mates  forcibly  expressed  himself,)  in 
that  apartment.  But,  however,  here  the  mess 
congregated,  and  consumed  cold  meat  and 
bread,  and  also  sherry  and  pale  ale,  with  an 
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indescribable  joj  at  the  prospect  of  fighting, 
which  made  every  other  consideration  con- 
temptible. Fighting  and  promotion  were  the 
two  leading  ideas,  and  if  it  had  been  Jerusalem 
or  Rome,  or  Mecca,  or  Bethlehem,  that  was  to 
be  thundered  at  that  day,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same  to  these  gallant  crusaders.  In- 
deed, the  great  gallantry  of  the  officers  and 
men,  and  the  great  mechanical  perfection  of 
the  instruments  of  war,  alone  prevent  the 
Syrian  war,  when  its  cause,  and  various  things 
in  the  conduct  of  it  are  considered,  from  being 
utterly  contemptible,  and  too  mean  for  satire. 

The  sherry  sparkled,  and  the  ale  foamed  in 
the  cups  of  the  gunroom  crusaders,  and  *a 
lively  conversation  prevailed  during  the  re- 
past. ' 

"Snigg  is  not  so  facetious  as  usual,  this 
morning!"  said  Somers,  with  a  meaning  glance 
towards  the  jester,  who  certainly  was  a  little 
overcast. 

"Snigg  is  a  philosopher,''  said  he,  "and 
contemplates  the  destruction  of  human  life 
with  an  awe  little  known  to  the  frivolous/' 

"Oh!  oh!"  and  a  general  laugh  followed 

F  2 
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Snigg's  demure  speech.  Snigg,  even  at  that 
early  hour,  was  consuming  some  rum  and 
water. 

"  Well,  Snigg,  going  to  attend  the  sick,  eh  V 
asked  another,  with  a  grin. 

"  No ;  it  seems  it's  mj  duty  to  take  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  on  deck.  Never  mind ;  I 
shall  keep  Pannikin  between  me  and  the 
batteries.  Any  shot  that  can  go  through 
him,  must  be  a  stunner!'' 

"  Are  the  ships  to  wait  for  the  sea-breeze  ?" 
asked  Singleton. 

"  I  hope  so,''  muttered  Snigg,  devoutly. 

"No;  the  steamers  are  to  tow  them  in  to 
their  positions,  I  hear,  one  by  one,"  said 
Clarion. 

"  Then  Tm  d d  if  we  shan't  be  licked!" 

cried  Somers.* 

"One  down  and  the  other  come  on  !"  shouted 
Box,  with  enthusiasm. 

*'  Two  to  one  on  the  English  chicken  against 

*  See  Commodore  Napier's  "War  in  Syria,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  199  to  219,  for  matter,  all  interestiDg — some 
curious. 
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the   Egyptian  pet !"  cried  liis  friend  Rowdy 
Gaffer,  in  sporting  phrase. 

"  If  one  gets  killed  through  a  blunder  of  the 
Admiral,  will  an  action  by  one's  executors  for 
damages,  hold  against  the  old  fellow?"  said 
Snigg,  with  a  melancholy  grin. 

"  A  very  improper  question,''  said  Snob 
Toadyley,  with  a  flunkeyish  serious  look. 

"I  would  report  it  if  I  was  you,"  said 
Snigg,  with  a  sneer. 

"  It  would  serve  you  right,"  said  Toadyley, 
turning  red  with  shame  and  rage. 

"  And  I  would  serve  you  right,"  said  Snigg, 
with  a  glance  of  menace.  But,  here  the  beat 
to  quarters  was  again  heard,  and  this  skirmish 
was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  a  more 
serious  fray.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hands 
were  all  at  quarters  again.  Singleton  returned 
to  the  poop,  and  regained  the  side  of  his 
captain.  Captain  Pannikin  appeared  in  a 
state  of  considerable  perplexity.  Perhaps 
his  instructions  were  unintelligible  ;  perhaps 
he  could  not  understand  them  through  liis  own 
deficiencies.  All  this  while  the  wind  kept 
rising,  dying,  varying,   and  shifting,  with  the 
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most  profound  disregard  of  the  wislies  of  the 
squadron.  There  is  something  verj  sublime 
in  the  majestic  indifference  of  Nature,  to  men's 
small  projects  and  wars. 

Now,  however,  it  seemed  that  a  light  wind 
from  the  southward  was  likely  to  hold.  The 
signal  was  made  "  to  weigh."  And  soon  the 
ships  stretched  in  a  long  stately  line,  with  their 
lofty  canvass  spread  to  the  wind,  towards 
Mount  Oarmel.  The  grey  batteries  grew  more 
distinct.  The  holy  mountain  loomed  clearer 
in  the  still  air.  The  squadron  advanced  in  a 
very  gentle  and  stately  manner,  and  spread 
out  like  some  fair  princesses  taking  up  their 
position  in  a  dance. 

And  now  the  wind  began  to  change  and 
come  from  the  northward.  A  signal  was  made 
from  the  "  Powerful"  to  "  tack.''  Like  a  flock 
of  birds  changing  their  direction,  they  swooped 
round  gracefully.  The  breeze  began  to  freshen ; 
the  sea  broke  into  long,  rippling  lines  of  blue 
waves.  Away,  on  the  larboard  tack,  went  the 
stately  *'  Princess  Charlotte,"  rough  old  fiery 
"  Powerful,"  splendid  "  Thunderer,"  and  all  the 
train  of  war.     Gristly  and  grey  were  the  old 
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sea  "walls,  as  if  built  of  mouldering  human 
bones.  A  mosque  tranquilly  raised  its  head 
away  in  the  inside  of  the  town.  And  here 
and  there  up  went  the  scarlet  flags  boldly 
enough,  indicating,  that  on  behalf  of  brave  old 
Mehemet,  some  sort  of  fight  would  be  made 
even  against  the  finest  chivalry  of  the  sea. 

Singleton  was  standing  on  the  poop,  with  a 
spy-glass,  looking  anxiously  at  the  batteries. 
He  heard  some  one  near  him,  and  turned  and 
saw  Snigg.  Snigg  was  taking  considerable 
pinches  of  snuflp,  and  moving  about  very 
briskly. 

"  I  say.  Singleton,  look  at  Mount  Carmel ! 
I  dare  say,  the  d — d  old  monks  are  peering 
out  to  look  at  the  fight!"  he  said.  "Serve 
'em  right,  if  they  were  here  ! " 

At  this  moment,  up  went  a  signal  from  the 
"Phoenix"  steamer,  on  board  wdiich* Admiral 
Stopford  was  superintending  the  operations  of 
the  day,  to  "  bear  up." 

"  Bear  up,"  muttered  Pannikin.  "  Hillo — 
what's  that  the  '  Powerful '  says  '? "  For,  in 
reply  to  this  last  signal,  the  Commodore  was 
hoisting  something  or  other. 
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"  lie  intends  attacking  from  the  north,  sir!" 
ans^rercd  the  signal  officer. 

Just  as  he  spoke,  some  of  the  batteries 
began  to  open  fire,  and  as  a  pack  of  lioimds 
breaks  into  crj,  the  roaring  of  cannon  began. 

The  "Powerful,"  hauling  up  near  the  wind, 
to  weather  a  shoal  wliich  extended  off  the 
west  batteries,  made  away  with  "  Princess 
Charlotte,"  "Thunderer,"  " Bellerophon,"  and 
"  Pique."  The  remainder  of  the  squadron,  led 
bj  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  "  Benbow,"  who  in 
a  crisis  of  confusion  asked  permission  to  attack 
from  the  south  (with  great  promptitude  and 
tact) — diverged  to  attack  the  southern  bat- 
teries. In  a  short  time,  the  whole  squadron 
got  anchored,  somehow  or  otlier,  and  at  it 
they  went,  pell-mell.  There  was  no  con- 
fusion then  !  It  was  all  straightforward  work. 
It  was  a  thunder-storm — all  lightning  and 
shot. 

The  "  Patagonian"  took  up  a  position  in 
Captain  Stewart's  division.  "Load  and  fire" 
were  the  only  necessary  orders.  The  air  was 
darkened  with  smoke.  The  town  was  inun- 
dated with  cannon  balls.     They  poured  upon 
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it  like  specks  of  soot.  The  fortifications 
crumbled  away,  and  bared  like  trees  in  ^yinter. 
It  was  the  work  of  centuries  condensed  into  an 
an  afternoon — the  spectacle  of  ruins  made  in 
an  hour.  The  poor  Egyptians  met  death  every- 
where— death  from  shot — death  leaping  from 
their  shattered  walls — death  orlancino;  from  their 
broken  guns — death  bursting  from  shells — 
death  from  above  and  below,  and  around — 
death  in  tlie  air — death  on  the  earth.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  death  !  And  the  perfumed 
wind  from  the  Syrian  shore  mixed  with  the 
foul  smoke,  and  met  death  too.- 

Meanwhile,  on  board  the  "  Patagonian,''  the 
affair  began  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  haftue. 
In  the  opening  of  the  battle  the  shot  whistled 
a  little  overhead,  but  nobody  was  touched. 
An  hour  passed.  The  water  was  cut  up  now 
and  then,  and  some  ropes  were  shot  away ;  but 
the  hull  of  the  "Patagonian"  remained  intact. 
It  passed  gradually  from  a  "  battle  '^  to  a 
**  lark,"  and  then  it  became  "  a  bore."  Snigg, 
who  still  kept  on  the  poop,  grew  most  wonder- 
fully facetious;  swore  this  was  "  killing  day"  at 
Acre,  and  hoped  next  time  anything  of  the  sort 
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was  to  be  done.  Government  would  have  it  done 
"  bj  contract."  Really,  it  was  scarcely  work 
for  a  gentleman,  Snigg  said. 

"  I  saj,  Singleton,"  he  went  on,  "  I  think 
somebody  ought  to  be  killed  or  wounded,  for 
the  sake  of  a  decent  list." 

As  he  spoke,  a  shot  hissed  close  over  their 
heads ;  Singleton  turned  and  looked  at  him ; 

he  was  deadly  pale.     "  No,  d n  it,  I  was 

only  joking,"  he  stammered  out,  as  if  anxious 
to  propitiate  some  avenging  Nemesis  unseen 
at  hand. 

"Hush!"  said  Singleton. 

Captain  Pannikin  was  not  far  from  them ; 
he  was  seated  on  a  chair  (which  he  had  had 
brought  up  from  his  cabin),  with  a  cotton 
umbrella  over  his  head  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Singleton 
was  sent  on  a  message  to  the  lower-deck 
quarters ;  he  found  several  fellows  aft  there, 
in  the  part  which  formed  the  gunroom, 
drinking  pale  ale !  Snigg  was  with  them ; 
Box  had  come  down  from  his  station  on  the 
main-deck,  where  he  had  been  firing  a  gun 
frequently  at  the  batteries;  he  was  crowing 
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with  delight  at  some  exploit  which  he  had  per- 
formed, and  wiping  the  grimj  perspiration 
from  his  face.  As  thej  stood  there,  they 
saw  one  or  two  shot  skipping  along  the  water 
astern  like  india-rubber  balls. 

"  Look  there  !"  cried  Box,  jumping  with  joj, 
and  clapping  his  hands, 

"  Be  quiet,  jou  young  butcher !"  said  Snigg, 
swallowing  a  glass  of  ale, 

"  The  town's  smashed,"  said  a  midshipman  ; 
"  it's  all  up  with  it," 

Just  as  he  spoke,  a  crimson  glare  burst 
upwards  to  the  sky  :  a  gleam  of  intense  light 
shone  over  the  town  ;  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
startled  with  the  shock,  and  the  ship  palpably, 
trembled  through  her  whole  huge  frame.  Then 
a  mighty  cloud  wrapped  every  thing  for  an 
instant  in  a  deadly  darkness — a  pall  that 
might  have  wrapped  a  dead  race — gloomy, 
lowering,  sullen,  sad  ;  and  then  was  heard  a 
hissing  in  the  water,  as  from  the  fall  of  heavy 
rain,  and  showers  of  stones  and  fragments  of 
ruin  fell  around  the  ship,  A  great  powder- 
magazine  had  burst.  Hundreds  of  the  enemy 
were  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
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and   the  whole  to^vn  seemed   turned   into  a 
funeral  pile. 

The  day  was  now  declining;  the  sinking- 
sun,  glaring  through  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
red  and  faint — a  gleam  of  blood  oyer  a  scene 
of  blood !  The  signal  was  made  to  "  cease 
nring,'^  and  the  cannonading  died  away  like  a 
failing  thunder-storm.  That  night,  the  Egyp- 
tians evacuated  their  city.  Next  day,  the 
town  was  given  up  ;  and  thus  ended  the  siege 
of  Acre,  the  last  action  in  the  Syrian  war. 

Singleton  was  on  shore  next  day,  and  saw 
tha  results  of  the  action — a  scene  of  ruin  and 
death.  His  notes  are  before  me.  But  I  pass 
them  by,  and  conclude  the  chapter  with  the 
hopeful,  devout,  fanciful  couplet  of  Leigh 
Hunt.-"- 

"Good  is  a  hundred — evil,  but  one: 
Kound  about  goetb  the  golden  sun." 

*  "  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Heavens  !  what  delight  in  breathing, 
Freshness  on  the  ocean  green, 
When  the  Sun  resigns  his  empire, 
To  the  night's  pale  silvery  queen. 

Lamartine  :  "  The  Gulf  of  Baia." 
{NortKs  Translation.) 

The  Syrian  war  was  over,  and  the  squadron 
had  gone  to  anchor  in  Marmorice  Baj,  to  win- 
ter there.  The  siege  of  Acre  was  followed  by 
a  squabble  between  the  Admiral  and  the  Com- 
modore— the  details  of  which  have  no  place  in 
this  history.  The  Admiral,  it  seems,  thought 
that  his  second  in  command  ought  to  have 
anchored  to  attack  the  "  South  angle.'^  The 
Commodore  preferred   another  course.      The 
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Admiral  snubbed  him  :  —  the  Commodore 
wrote  for  a  court-martial.  Iloweyer,  the 
dignified  consideration  that  such  an  event 
might  stop  "  promotions "  prevailed  :  the 
quarrel  did  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  ludi- 
crous. This  petty  squabble  was  followed  bj 
an  unauthorized  convention.  The  Commo- 
dore took  it  upon  himself  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Mehemet  Ali.  It  was  repudiated  by  the 
Admiral  and  Lord  Ponsonby.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  Government.  Thus, 
everything  about  this  campaign  was  irregular 
to  the  last.  It  occupies  a  singular  position  in 
history.  It  has  not  dignity  sufficient  for  a 
war,  and  was  too  bloody  for  a  farce  ! 

The  Bay  of  Marmorice  is  a  fine  circular  bay 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from 
Rhodes.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and 
a  well-wooded  country.  Here  the  squadron 
came  to  winter.  The  little  town  shot  up  into 
a  sudden  burst  of  civilization.  Wooden  build- 
ings made  their  appearance,  where  speculative 
Greeks,  Maltese,  and  various  specimens  of  the 
vagrant  traders  of  the  Levant,  sold  wine  and 
coflfee,  and  let  out   horses  to  the  squadron. 
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Here  and  there,  a  stray  native  from  the  wild 
country  round,  with  a  long  musket  and  a  knife 
in  his  girdle,  came  in  to  sell  a  hare.  Tawdry 
and  dirty  bazaars  were  established,  with  little 
articles  for  sale.  A  native  contractor  supplied 
bullocks  for  the  squadron's  fresh  meat.  Young- 
sters went  on  shore  in  the  jolly  boats  of  their 
ships  to  bring  off  the  beef,  and  rivalled  each 
other  in  carrying  on  a  dangerous  press  of  sail 
as  they  went  off  with  it.  Thus  passed  the 
winter. 

Fontenoy  was  bored.  He  was  worse,  he  was 
hipped.  He  suffered  from  a  moral  ennui — a 
weariness  without  a  name.  In  a  romantic 
land,  he  had  lost  the  romantic  soul.  Thus  it 
is,  that  we  find  how  unjust  we  are  to  our  own 
environments  and  circumstances — which  ought 
to  make  our  moral  happiness  for  us,  as  naturally 
as  the  atmosphere  receives  and  disperses  the 
sun's  light  around  us.  We  go  abroad  to  try 
to  find  ourselves  at  home.  We  peer  into  the 
Nile,  and  the  Seaman der,  and  tlie  Jordan,  and 
discover  that  the  divine  rivers  will  only  reflect 
to  us  our  own  faces. 

Poor  Bertie  died  in  Marmorice  Bay,  of  the 
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fever  wliicli  he  caught  the  night  before  Acre, 
His  funeral  was  a  melancholy  sight.  A  dozen 
boats  glided  along  in  line,  each  with  its  ensign 
lowered — that  brave  English  ensign  which  onlj 
strikes  to  Death  !  In  one  of  these  was  the 
body.  In  another,  a  ship's  band  played  the 
Dead  March,  which  sounded  in  strains  of 
proud  sorrow  far  over  the  water.  They  made 
him  a  rude  grave  near  the  beach,  on  that  wild 
land,  and  he  sleeps  well  under  the  shadow  of 
a  wooden  cross.  Fontenoy  w^as  there,  and 
thought,  with  moist  eyes,  of  poor  Bertie's 
chequered  career.  It  was  with  a  strange 
feeling  that  he  jumped  into  the  boat,  which  he 
commanded,  and  cried,  "  Give  way,  men/' 
The  boat  started  off,  and  shot  merrily  through 
the  water.  He  turned  round  to  look  again  at 
the  melancholy  spot,  and  thought  again  of  the 
wild  career  of  him  who  slept  there. 

"  Well,  it  is  better,  after  all,  than  to 
crown  a  toady's  life  with  a  snob's  monument !" 
The  oars  flashed  through  the  waves  briskly, 
and  he  soon  reached  the  ship. 

A  w'eek  afterwards,  the  mess  were  at  din- 
ner, or  rather  at  dessert.     Fontenoy  w^as  sip- 
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ping  claret,  and  reading  Catullus.  There  is  a 
gaiety  about  Catullus  which  is  as  refreshing  as 
music.  He  delights  jou,  because  he  seems  to 
delight  himself.  He  pelts  you  with  the 
flowers  of  his  poetry,  not  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  perfume,  but  that  he  may  revel  in  the  fun. 
It  is  all  play  and  grace.  It  is  a  flow  of  animal 
spirits  charmed  by  genius. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  midshipman  from 
the  "Princess  Charlotte"  came  in.  He  had 
come  on  board  on  duty,  but  in  the  service,  the 
junior  officers  have  more  extended  views  of 
duty  than  their  superiors,  and  think  it  ought 
to  embrace  a  visit  to  the  gunroom.  So,  as  he 
had  known  Lord  Clarion  in  some  other  ship, 
he  came  down  to  see  him.  He  was  quite 
right.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  on  the  discipline  of  a  ship, 
until  I  had  visited  the  officers^  messes.  If 
these  were  pleasant,  gentlemanly,  and  so  on, 
with  some  English  novels  and  French  wines,  I 
should  be  certain  that  the  vessel  was  in 
admirable  order.  Men  w^ho  live  like  Hotten- 
tots, will  fight  like  Hottentots,  and  vice  vet^sd : 
— as  things  are,  now-a-days,  the  greatest  mili- 
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tarj  efficiency  is  iisiiallj  found  associated  with 
the  greatest  culture  and  hixurj. 

"  Ah,  Pug,"  said  Clarion  ;  for  the  midship- 
man was  that  Pug  Welbj  of  whom  we  had  a 
glimpse  at  Malta. 

"  Pug"  Welby,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  a 
clever  little  fellow,  who  used  the  profession  as 
a  convenience  to  himself,  but  was  in  his  own 
person  no  convenience  to  the  profession. 

"  How  are  jou,  eh  V  said  Pug,  looking 
round,  and  smiling  with  a  patronising  air  at 
the  rest  of  the  mess.  "  Fve  come  on  board 
about  some  cursed  stores." 

"  Sit  down,  and  have  some  wine,"  said 
Clarion.     "  Is  there  any  news?" 

"  Nothing  particular.  By-the-bye,  that  little 
*  Viper'  came  in  last  night  from  Candia.  We 
snubbed  Tinsley  about  some  blunder  he  made." 
By  "  we"  Pug  meant  the  Admiral,  to  whose 
ship  he  belonged.  'Tis  an  ambitious  fagon  de 
parler  that  some  flag-ship  officers  are  apt  to 
assume. 

Singleton  looked  up  at  the  speaker,  and 
threw  his  book  aside. 

'*  Good  wine  this,"  said  Pug.     "  Do  you  get 
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your  wine  from  Shaw  and  Maxwell  1  Well, 
Tinslej  has  applied  for  an  officer  to  be  lent  to 
him.  None  of  our  fellows  will  go — I  should 
fancy  not,  indeed." 

"  Hillo !  where  are  you  off  to,  Fontenoy?' 
cried  Snigg,  as  Singleton  rose  abruptly  from 
the  table. 

"  On  deck,"  said  Singleton,  briefly.  We 
will  accompany  him.  He  hunted  up  the  cap- 
tain's steward,  and  sent  in  by  him  his  compli- 
ments io  Captain  f  annikin,  and  begged  an 
interview  with  him. 

It  was  most  graciously  granted.  Captain 
Pannikin  was  in  his  inner  cabin,  gazing  in  a 
fit  of  intellectual  abstraction,  at  the  barometei*. 
He  kindly  asked  Singleton  to  sit  down — thus, 
with  the  condescension  of  a  great  man,  re- 
lieving the  embarrassment  which  his  visitor 
was  likely  to  labour  under  in  his  exalted 
presence. 

"  Captain  Pannikin,"  said  Fontenoy,  "  1 
learn  that  there  is  a  junior  officer  wanted  on 
board  the  *  Viper.'  I  have  come  to  ask  you, 
as  a  favour,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  her." 

G  2 
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"  "What ! — wanting  to.  leave  ony  ship — 
Mr.  Fontenoj,  hem !"  Here  the  captain 
bristled  up  with  a  look  of  parental  reproach. 

"  Sir,"  said  Singleton,  with  a  Johnsonian 
air,  "  to  deny  that  I  am  indebted  to  jou 
for  great  kindness  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  attempted,  and  ungrateful  if  it  were  pos- 
sible." 

Pannikin  stared. 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  from  you  that  I  have  learnt 
that  professional  zeal  which  alone  prompts  this 
request." 

Pannikin  blushed! 

*'0n  board  a  large  ship  there  is  not  the 
chance  of  seeing  active  service,  and  acquiring 
knowledge,  that  there  is  in  a  small  one." 

Pannikin  brightened  up. 

"  That  is  why  I  wish  to  join  the  '  Viper,' 
sir,  and  desire  your  aid  in  doing  so  " 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Fontenoy.  You're  quite 
naht — quite  right.  Til  have  you  lent  to  her. 
You're  a  promising  officer,  sir,"  said  Pannikin, 
while  poor  Singleton  would  have  roared  with 
lauofhter  if  he  had  dared.  "You  don't 
smoke;    you  are  not  extravagant;  you  ain't 
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a  dandy,  and  jou  keep  your  log  written  up, 
hem !" 

This  enumeration  of  the  captain's  list  of  pro- 
fessional virtues  was  nearly  fatal  to  Fontenoy's 
self-possession.  Howeyer,  he  bowed,  and 
blushed  a  discretion,  and  shortly  afterwards 
withdrew. 

"  Well,  well,"  ejaculated  the  captain,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  "  What  is  the  service 
coming  to,  ugh?  Impossible,  if  attempted — 
ungrateful,  if  possible,  hem !  By  Jupiter 
Amnion,  the  youngsters  now-a-days  speak  like 
the  candidates  at  Potboroughr 

With  which  (not  complimentary)  reflection 
on  Singleton's  address  to  him,  Pannikin  thought 
for  a  little  of  Potborough,  then  rang  his  bell, 
and  ordered  his  gig  to  be  manned.  Every 
naval  captain  keeps  that  great  symbol  of  re- 
spectability. 

So  next  day  came  an  order  on  board  that 
Mr.  Fontenoy  was  to  be  discharged  to  the 
"  Viper."  The  captain  gave  him  a  certilicate, 
which,  besides  stating  that  he  had  behaved 
with  diligence,  sobriety,  and  attention,  and  was 
always  obedient  to  command  (the  regular  for- 
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mula),  furthermore  contained  Captain  Panni- 
kin's opinion  that  he  was  a  "  gallant,  promising, 
and  well-behaved  officer." 

The  first  cutter  was  manned,  and  his  chest 
hoisted  into  it.  His  servant,  Geordie  Webb, 
the  marine,  was  in  a  state  of  maudlin  sorrow. 
As  Singleton  turned  to  go  on  deck,  he  saw 
Box.  Box  called  him  aside,  and  thej  retired 
into  a  corner  of  the  after-cockpit. 

"  You're,  going,  old  fellow,"  said  Box,  with 
a  most  melancholy  expression.  "  We've 
always  been  good  friends. — Now,  you  must 
accept  this  as  a  remembrance."  Here  he 
produced  a  little  emerald  ring. 

"Oh— I  can't  think  of " 

"You  must  take  it,  old  boy.  Besides,  it 
ain't  much  odds.  I  got  it  on  tick,  and  need 
not  pay  for  six  months,"  said  Box,  seriously. 

Singleton  laughed — accepted  the  fivrjfxoavvov 
— and  went  to  bid  his  messmates  good  bye. 

"  Good  bye,  Snigg,"  (Snigg  was  pretending 
to  cry,  with  considerable  comic  power). 
"  Good  bye,  Somers, — good  bye.  Lord  Clarion, 
— bye,  Lovell, — bye.  Strawberry,"  &c.,  &c. 

Off  went  the   cutter.     The  brig  was  lying 
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near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  with  her  fore- 
topsail  loose.  She  was  evidently  preparing 
for  flight  immediately.  The  "  PatagonianV 
boat  glided  promptly  alongside.  Singleton 
jumped  on  board,  and  there  found  Commander 
Tinsley. 

"  Ha — it's  you,  is  it — returned  like  the  dog 
to  his  vomit,"  said  the  commander.  "  Whip 
on  the  mainyard  for  the  chest.'^ 

The  chest  was  hoisted  in,  and  swung 
gloomily  over  the  side, — something  like  a 
coffin — as  Singleton  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing. 

The  brig  weighed, — crowded  on  all  sail  as 
usual, — and  ran  away,  through  the  narrow, 
lofty,  winding  entrance  of  the  bay,  with  great 
speed.  Once  more,  there  burst  upon  Single- 
ton's sight  the  blue  plain  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Beautiful  is  the  aspect  of  the  sea,  which  washes 
so  many  empires ! 

Siugleton  speedily  descended  to  the  berth. 
There  was  Welwyn.  He  was  sitting  reading 
a  letter.  Singleton's  eye  involuntarily  fell 
upon  it,  and  caught  the  word  Fontenoy,  It 
was  perfectly  involuntary.     He  saw  no  more, 
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— but  that  he  did  see  that  word  he  was  quite 
certain. 

"  Welwyn  !" 

Welwyn  looked  up  surprised,  and  as  he  met 
Singleton's  eyes,  a  shade  discomposed.  "  What, 
— Mr.  Fontenoy  !      Let  me  see :  we  met  at 

Ah,  I  remember.     How  are  you  1     I 

had—" 

"  You  had  forgotten  me  V  said  Singleton, 
with  a  gay  smile,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  No,"  said  Welwyn,  calmly.  Then,  he  put 
away  the  letters  and  papers  which  were  lying 
before  him.     *'  So,  you  have  joined  us,  eh  1" 

«  Yes." 

"  That  is  odd.  We  have  but  few  attrac- 
tions here." 

Singleton  said  nothing.  He  thought  other- 
wise. He  was  wonderfully  interested  in  Wel- 
wyn's  character.  He  was  so  tranquil,  without 
being  cold ;  apparently  so  full  of  goodness,  yet 
never  betraying  emotion.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  serenity  altogether  novel.  It  was 
not  the  indifference  of  the  nil  admirari  school 
— which  Singleton  dishked  quite  as  much  as 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Arnold  did — and  which 
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certainly  comprises  a'class  of  persons  peculiarly 
objectionable  in  our  day.  Then,  Singletoa 
had  formed  an  idea  from  the  two  strano:e 
circumstances  he  had  so  curiously  observed, 
both  times  that  he  had  been  on  board  the 
"  Viper,"  that  Welwyn  knew  something  of  his 
family.  But  the  solution  of  this,  he  left  to 
time  and  opportunity. 

"Well,"  said  Welwyn,  after  a  pause,  "I 
hope  you  will  find  this  a  pleasant  ship."  Here, 
Brunt  and  Simms  came  into  the  berth,  and 
both  expressed  their  pleasure  at  having  him  as 
a  messmate.  Meanwhile,  the  boy  made  pre- 
parations for  dinner.  The  bulFs  eye,  which 
lighted  the  berth,  at  that  instant  suffered  a 
temporary  eclipse.  This  was  just  as  the  dinner 
— a  glorious  pillau  of  fowls  and  rice,  white, 
hot,  and  savoury,  was  placed  on  the  table, 
with  fragments  of  egg  dotting  it  here  and 
there,  like  crocuses  peeping  through  snow ! 

"  Boy,"  said  Brunt,  "  run  on  deck,  and  see 
what's  on  the  bull's  eye.  By  heavens — it's 
shameful!  The  light  of  that  bull's  eye  is  con- 
stantly being  eclipsed,  Mr.  Fontenoy,  either  by 
the  shadow  of  an  idiot,  or  the  intervention  of 
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a  coil  of  rope.  I  wish  they  would  '  shuffle  off 
that  mortal  coil/  " 

"Ah,  Doctor — ,"  said  little  Simms, — "firing 
off  a  favourite  joke  in  honour  of  the  new  mess- 
mate, eh  V 

"It's  worthy  of  the  pillau — and  that's 
worthy  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,"  said  Singleton, 
joyously. 

"  Will  you  join  me  in  a  glass  of  wine,  Fon- 
tenoy  1"  said  Brunt.  "  Do  you  like  lacrima — 
and  which  do  you  prefer — the  red  or  the 
bianca  T' 

Singleton  stared.  This  was  strong  for  a 
small  craft!  Little  Simms,  unperceiyed  by 
him,  stole  a  glance  with  his  quick,  blue  eyes  at 
Brunt,  who  looked  very  demure. 

"  The  white  I"  said  Singleton,  gaily.  "  I 
shall  always  mark  this  day  with  a  white  stone, 
and  why  not  with  a  white  wine  V 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Brunt.  The  wine  made  its 
appearance. 

"  Welwyn,  can't  you  join  us — and  Simms 
too,  eh  ?'  said  Singleton. 

"I  don't  drink  generally,"  said  Welwyn. 
"  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  churhsh  objection  to 
one  glass." 
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So  the  mess  joined  in  a  comprehensive 
**  wine  :"  the  Mcrima  was  capital.  The  little 
brig  bounded  gailj,  and  the  waves  seemed  to 
chuckle  against  her  sides.  The  whole  scene 
was  so  new  and  refreshing  to  Singleton,  after 
the  monotony  of  the  "  Patagoniau,"  that  his 
spirits  rose — brisk  and  delicious  as  a  breeze 
from  the  Ojclades. 

"  How  well  you  live  in  this  mess/'  he  said, 
as  the  servant  put  on  some  fine  fruit  and  a 
bottle  of  claret. 

"  Yes/'  said  Brunt,  carelessly.  "  You  line-of- 
battle-ship  fellows  think  we  are  barbarians  in 
small  crafts  :  it  is  not  so.  Do  you  favour  the 
peaceful  olive — fair  plant  of  Minerva  V 

"Yes." 

"  Simms,  what  does  Byron  call  olives  V  said 
Brunt. 

"  The  simple  olive,  best  ally  of  wine," 

said  little  Simms,  with  a  schoolboy  air. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Brunt.  '*  I  am  gradually 
instructing  him  in  literature,  you  see,  Fon- 
tenoy." 

Simms  looked  up  gratefully,  and  smiled. 
There  was  a  childish  simplicity,  combined  with 
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quickness  and  delicacy,  about  tlie  little  fellow, 
that  won  Singleton's  lieart. 

"  I  wish  him  well  through  the  Byron  epoch/^ 
said  Singleton,  laughing.  "  I  had  the  Byron 
fever  a  couple  of  years  ago  :  we  all  have." 

Welwyn  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  Yes/'  said  Brunt.  "  And,  by-the-byc,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  shop-boys  and  fast  men  have 
taken  to  reading  him,  because  they  hope  to 
enjoy  some  immorality.  This  is  bad.  Poor 
Byron, — he  is  punished  by  their  applause !" 

Evening  came  on ;  they  all  went  on  deck. 
,  There  was  a  delicious  free-and-easiness  about 
-  the  officers  of  the  "  Viper.''  The  stern-grating 
was  turned  into  a  kind  of  divan.  Tinsley, 
with  a  long  beard — his  last  offence  against 
discipline — sat  there  and  smoked  a  nargilly, 
lighted  by  a  ship's  boy  in  quite  an  oriental 
fashion.  Lieutenant  Bobus  did  the  same. 
Welwyn  mounted  a  fez,  and  smoked  a  chibouque 
with  a  cherry  tube.  Brunt  patronised  a  che- 
root with  a  little  opium  in  it.  Singleton 
"  put  on  a  weed,"  as  his  Commander  recom- 
mended him.     And  they  all  gathered  round 
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Tinsley,  as  round  a  Pasha,  and  held  edifying 
converse. 

The  breeze  was  lively,  and  the  water  smooth. 
To  leeward  appeared  an  island  wiiich  gleamed 
like  ivory  in  the  last  smile  of  the  dying  day  : 
mosques  and  minarets  peeped  from  it,  and 
glistened  in  the  sunset,  which  baptized  them 
with  fire.     It  was  Rhodes  ! 

The  breeze — the  murmur  of  the  sea — the 
island — the  sweetness  and  the  freshness  of  all 
around — made  Singleton  thrill  with  pleasure. 
He  moved  away  from  the  group  of  officers, 
and,  standing  upon  the  gangway-ladder,  gazed 
around  with  gladness  and  joy  :  he  seemed  tQ 
drink  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  Ah  !"  he  muttered,  "  I  shall  be  very  happy 
on  board  here !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  sun  sank  suddenly,  and 
darkness  began  to  creep  over  the  sea. 
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THE    PUPIL. 

Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  briered  dell  below, 
Hark  1  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 

To  the  nightmares  as  they  goe. 

Chatterton. 

The  Future  hides  in  it, 
Gladness  and  sorrow, — 
We  pass  on  thorough. 
Nought  that  abides  in  it, 

Daunting  us onward  ! 

Goethe  :  (translated  in  Carlyle's 
"  Past  and  Present.") 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  could  not  help  flattering  myself,  with  the  joy  that  I 
should  have,  in  viewing  the  very  place  and  scene  of 
those  important  events  ...  in  treading  that  ground 
when  at  every  step  we  .  .  cannot  help  setting  a  foot  on 
the  memorial  of  some  celebrated  action. 

CoNYERS  MiDDLETON.    "  Letter  from  Rome." 
(Grant's  new  edition,  1847.) 

Morning  found  H.M,  brig  "Viper"  hovering 
in  a  fresh  breeze  about  Rhodes,  like  one  of  the 
swallows  which  the  gay  people  of  that  beautiful 
isle  welcomed  in  summer,  in  the  olden  time, 
with  revelry  and  song.  Singleton  had  the 
morning  watch  :  he  saw  the  symbols  of  Turkish 
dominion  glittering  in  the  town — minarets  like 
spears,  and  little  cupolas  like  the  breasts  of 
budding  womanhood !  It  was  a  delightful 
spectacle.     According  to  the  instructions  left 
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him  through  WelwjD,  whom  he  reh'cved  at 
four  o'clock,  he  bore  up  for  the  harbour — 
trimmed  sails — and  went  below  to  call  Com- 
mander Tinslej.  This  is  a  curious  duty,  that 
devolves  upon  junior  officers  :  they  are  obliged 
to  call  the  lieutenant  of  the  next  watch — the 
commander  at  a  certain  time — and  so  on.  The 
orthodox  plan  is,  to  pop  the  lantern  close  to 
the  eyes  of  the  sleeper,  and  roar  out  the  hour 
in  a  loud  voice.  This,  to  be  sure,  irritates 
your  friend ;  but  it  is  effectual.  He  cannot 
venture  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  then  come 
up,  half  an  hour  late,  and  tell  the  officer  he 
has  to  relieve  that  the  "  midshipman  did  not 
call  him  properly  "  This  ingenious  little  plan 
was  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  Lieutenant 
Bummer,  of  the  "Snob,"  who  deserves  great 
credit  for  an  invention  so  felicitous. 

Singleton  descended  the  companion-ladder 
at  three  bells  (half-past  five)  to  call  Tinsley 
in  due  form.  He  found  him  wrapped  up  like 
a  hedge-hog  in  his  crib,  and  slumbering  in  a 
torpid  state.  The  atmosphere  of  the  cabin 
was  pervaded  by  brandy-and-watery  gases,  so 
potent  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  trust  your* 
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self  in  it  with  anj  lantern  but  one  of  the 
safetj-lanterns  of  the  great  Sir  Humphrey 
Davj.  The  Pasha  was  not  visible,  except — 
that  is — a  little  gleam  of  red  from  his  night- 
cap, which  peeped  out.  Singleton  modestly 
shook  him  bj  the  shoulder.  "  Captain  Tinsley 
— three  bells!"  No  answer.  "  Three  bells — 
Captain  Tinslej!"  Still  the  great  man  slum- 
bered ;  but  some  low  grumblings  convinced 
Singleton  that  he  had  succeeded  in  awakening 
thr  gun-room  officers,  and  presently  Block,  the 
master,  came  in.  Block  knew  his  commander's 
habits,  and  in  a  surprising  manner  dug  in  his 
knuckles  just  at  that  part  of  the  counterpane 
where  the  sleeper's  ribs  might  be  supposed  to  be*. 
With  a  heavy  grunt,  Tinsley  returned  to  con- 
sciousness ;  he  turned  his  red  face  to  Fon- 
tenoy, — "  Well,  ugh,  youngster — what  news  1 " 

Singleton  told  him ;  told  him  that  it  was  a 
fine  morning,  and  that  the  brig  was  standing 
in  to  the  harbour. 

"  Take  her  in.  Block,"  said  Tinsley.  Block 
went  on  deck  ;  Fonteuoy  was  following. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  youngster ;  light  that." 
Singleton  looked  round,  and  saw  arranged  an 
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apparatus  for  preparing  hot  coffee ;  he  set 
fire  to  the  spirits  of  wine  as  directed.  It  was 
a  capital  contrivance,  bj  which  the  commander 
provided  himself  a  cup  of  coffee,  ready,  as 
soon  as  he  put  on  his  clothes.  There  was 
another  contrivance  to  make  the  refreshment 
complete  ;  it  consisted  solely  of  a  bottle  of 
brandy  in  a  corner.  By  the  simplest  process 
possible,  the  coffee  received  from  this  its  final 
preparation. 

Singleton  was  once  more  about  to  go  : 

"  Younker!" 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"  Do  I  want  shaving*?"  said  the  Commander. 

Commander  Tinsley  did  wane  shaving,  un- 
questionably, for  his  beard  was  now  long,  and 
his  mustachios  thick;  but  Singleton  thought 
it  best  to  say,  ''  Not  at  all,  as  far  as  his  judg- 
ment was-  concerned  ;"  and  managed  after  this 
to  effect  his  retreat.  When  he  gained  the 
deck,  he  found  Block  conducting  the  brig  into 
the  harbour,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  anchored 
very  quietly  there.  The  hands  who  had  not 
been  turned  up  before,  were  now  summoned  to 
furl  sails  ;  this  was  soon  done.     The  gunner 
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took  cliarge  of  tlie  forenoon  watch,  and  all  the 
officers  prepared  to  go  on  shore.  This  was  all 
very  free-and-easj,  and  Singleton  began  to 
think  that  the  "  Viper  '^  was  very  like  a 
privateer. 

Presently,  a  quarantine  boat  came  near 
them,  to  ascertain  where  the  "  Viper ''  was 
from.  A  loud  laugh  summoned  Singleton 
from  the  berth,  where  he  had  been  looking 
after  some  breakfast.  He  and  Simms  ran  on 
deck  to  see  what  was  going  forward  in  the 
way  of  fun.  Commander  Tinsley  was  on  the 
side-ladder,  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  man  in  the  boat. 

"  Vare  you  frum  ? "  said  the  man. 

"  Bono !"  cried  Tinsley,  pretending  not  to 
understand  him. 

"  I  speaks  higlese,  vy  you  no  speak  In- 
glesef"  cried  the  unfortunate  officer. 

"  Bono,  bono"  said  the  Commander,  nod- 
ding his  head. 

The  man  was  about  to  pull  away  in  disgust, 
and  probably  declare  the  brig  in  quarantine, 
but  a  rope  was  flung  into  his  boat,  and  she 
was   drawn   alongside    very   smartly,    like   a 
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hooked  salmon  ;  so  that,  if  the  bri^;  had  been 
put  in  quarantine,  tliis  functionary  must  have 
shared  it  with  her,  which  probably  opened  his 
ejes  to  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  Com- 
mander's explanations.  He  departed,  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  highly  contented,  and  the 
"  Vipers,"  as  they  used  to  call  themselves,  had 
full  access  to  the  shore. 

A  boat  from  the  shore  soon  came  off,  and 
brought  some  yaoort  for  breakfast,  which  they 
partook  of  in  the  midshipman's  berth  with 
much  relish.  With  some  good  brown  sugar, 
this  said  yaoort  is  one  of  the  best  things  for 
breakfast  I  know,  and  well  worthy  a  journey 
to  the  East  to  taste.  It  is  something  like 
curds  and  cream,  but  ten  times  better  ;  better 
than  Italian  cream, — better  than  blanc-mange, 
— better  than  the  clotted  cream  of  Devonshire. 
Anastasius  (the  brilliant  Anastasius,  as  De 
Quincey  well  calls  him) — he,  whose  book  is  a 
union  of  "Tom  Jones"  and  "Tancred,"  and 
perhaps  more  pliilosophical  than  either — calls 
yaoort  a  "  sort  of  Turkish  cream  cheese  ;"  but 
all  the  yaoort  I  ever  saw  (and  I  have  entered 
pretty  deeply  into  it)  differed  from  any  cream- 
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cheese,  not  only  in  flavour  but  in  consistency. 
It  flowetli  from  the  can  in  which  the  Greek 
brings  it,  like  water  from  the  rock,  —a  spring 
of  life  and  joy.  Like  the  rich,  flowing  verse 
of  Tennyson, — like  sweet  words  from  the  lips 
of  — ' — ,  thou  earnest  to  me,  oh,  yaoort,  in  the 
olden  time!  Thou  wert  lovely  iu  a  lovely 
land,  and  pleasant  amongst  a  pleasant  com- 
pany!    The  dream  is  over  I     Let  us  go  on. 

"  Well — who  is  going  on  shore  ?"  inquired 
Singleton,  after  the  yaoort  was  disposed  of. 
"  Welwyn,  will  you  come  with  me  T 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Welwyn,  quietly,  "  I  am 
going  alone." 

"  What  say  you.  Brunt  ?"  Singleton  asked^ 

"  Wait,  till  I  have  looked  at  my  list,  and 
reported  to  Flibb." 

Flibb  was  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel,  but  he 
did  not  know  his  work  half  so  well  as  liis  as- 
sistant, who  entertained  a  most  unmitigated 
contempt  for  him.  But  Brunt  was  one  of 
those  quiet,  hard  fellows  who  never  show  such 
feelings,  and  he  paid  Flibb  great  external 
civility  ;  for,  as  he  philosophically  remarked  to 
Fontenoy,  in  confidence,  when  they  began  to 
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grow  intimate,  "  it  was  very  lucky  Flibb  was 
only  a  fool,  for  he  might  have  been  a  rogue." 

Brunt  now  went  out  to  his  dispensary — a 
wretched  little  hole,  half  the  size  of  the  boat- 
swain's cabin,  on  the  lower  deck,  and  certainly 
a  fine  place  for  a  scientific  man,  wlio  wrote  (as 
Brunt  did)  for  half  the  medical  journals,  and 
was  fond  of  chemical  experiments.  Here,  he 
had  a  few  shelves  of  little  bottles,  a  mortar 
destitute  of  a  pestle,  and  two  towels.  He 
had  no  place  for  his  books,  except  his  chest> 
and  his  share  of  the  berth ;  and  as  for  keep- 
ing up  his  knowledge  of  dissection,  he  never 
had  an  opportunity,  of  course. 

"  Oh !"  he  said  to  Fontenoy,  "  when  we  go 
to  Malta — won't  I  luxuriate  in  the  hospital 
dead-house !"  Saying  this,  he  dived  into  his 
dispensary  for  a  quill  with  caustic  in  it,  with 
which  he  proceeded  delicately  to  touch  up 
the  wound  of  one  of  his  sick-list.  Singleton 
stood  by.  The  fellow  roared  suddenly,  "  Mr. 
Brunt,  sir !  Mr.  Brunt." 

"Be  quiet,  you  bull,"  said  Brunt.  "A 
curious  thing,  pain,  is'nt  it,  Fontenoy  ? — There, 
that  will  do  1"     As  he  said  this,  he  bandaged 
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the  patient's  leg  with  the  neatness  with  which 
a  shop-boj  ties  up  a  parcel,  and  dismissed 
him. 

Just  as  he  was  turning  to  get  ready  to  go 
on  shore,  a  message  from  Tinslej  summoned 
Fontenoj  to  the  presence.  The  Commander 
wanted  to  take  him  on  shore  with  him. 

"  Do  you  speak  Turkish,  Mr.  Fontenoy  V 
he  said. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Singleton,  surprised. 

"Oh,  I  did'nt  know  what  you  youngsters 
might  know,  now-a-days ; — the  service  is 
coming  to  such  a  pitch.  But  get  ready  to 
come  on  shore  with  me — I'm  going  to  beat  up 
the  Pasha  \" 

Such  was  the  familiar  phrase  with  which  the 
Commander  intimated  his  intention  of  waiting 
on  that  dignified  Osmanli,  the  Pasha  of 
Rhodes.  Tinsley  thought  nothing  of  coolly 
"  beating  up"  any  foreign  functionary  from  a 
Pasha  of  three  tails  to  a  Bimbashi — secure  in 
his  nautical  rank,  and  his  own  personal  self- 
possession,  which  last  was  enormous.  First, 
he  had  the  pride  of  an  Englishman  abroad  ; 
secondly,   he   had  the   conceit   of   a   sailor; 
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thirdly,  be  was  conscious  of  liis  rank,  as  com- 
mander ;  and  fourthly,  of  his  merits  as  Com- 
mander Tinslej.  Add  to  this,  his  cerebral 
peculiarities  arising  from  his  service  on  the 
"  coast,"  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  he 
sometimes  did  things  which  nothing  but  that 
great  dread  of  English  power  which  (more 
than  any  moral  respect  for  us)  gives  us  our 
position  abroad,  prevented  from  being  attended 
by  very  serious  consequences.  I  grieve  to  say 
that  the  indistinct  notion  that  Englishmen 
form  of  the  nature  of  an  Oriental  harem  (not 
choosing  to  remember  that  it  is  simply  an 
Oriental  "home")  was  entertained  by  Com- 
mander Tinsley  in  its  full  indistinctness,  and 

led  to  his  once  or  twice  committing but 

why  dwell  on  these  painful  details  ?  "  Call 
away  the  gig !" 

The  gig  was  manned.  Singleton  jumped  in 
first — according  to  etiquette, — and  Tinsley  fol- 
lowed— tbe  side  being  piped  as  usual.  They 
shoved  off,  and  reached  the  shore.  Then, 
away  they  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Abdaliah 
Pasha— a  handsome  but  not  pretentious  build- 
ing. 
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"  A  snug  crib  \"  said  Tioslej  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, coollj.  "  Very  likelj  the  old  fellow's 
feeding — we'll  take  a  kabob  with  him,  in  a 
friendly  way  ! — Hoy — you  there — Yahoo  ! ' 

Tiiis  last  was  addressed  to  an  Arnaoot  of 
the  Pasha's  body-guard,  who  was  lounging  at 
the  entrance  inside  the  court-yard.  The 
Arnaoot  looked  up,  gave  a  quick,  sharp  glance 
at  the  speaker,  twirled  his  mustachios,  and 
disappeared  inside. 

"  Ile'll  know  us  again,  I  fancy,"  said  the 
Commander.  And  then  he  glanced  round, 
inquisitively,  about  him,  and  remarked  that 
the  buildinii:  was  not  half  so  good  as  the 
houses  in  Jermyn  Street.  It  is  very  odd  that, 
some  people,  if  they  go  to  the  World's  End, 
can  never  get  out  of  the  West  End  !  Tinsley 
was  one  of  these.  If  you  had  taken  him  to 
the  Grand  Signior's  Divan  at  Stamboul,  he 
would  have  been  mentally  all  the  while  in  the 
Cigar  Divan  in  the  Strand ! 

"  Well,  I  say,  they're  keeping  us  waiting," 
he  said,  impatiently.  However,  at  that  mo- 
ment an  official  appeared,  and  motioned  to 
them,  with  much  courtesy  of  gesture,  to  follow. 
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Thej  did  so;  Tinslej  all  the  while  mating 
observations  to  Fontenoy  on  people  and  things 
about,  with  the  utmost  easiness. 

A  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  they  en- 
tered the  chamber  of  the  Pasha — an  old  man 
with  a  white  beard,  somewhat  marked  by  the 
small-pox,  and  with  quick,  bright  eyes.  Sin- 
gleton, who  had  studied  the  works  of  that 
valuable  body  of  men,  our  Oriental  travellers, 
had  some  intention  of  endeavouring  to  conform 
to  usages  of  etiquette.  He  was  so  anxious  to 
appear  properly  attentive,  that  he  would  have 
willingly  prostrated  himself  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  slaves,  if  it  would  have  looked 
at  all  civil.  Not  so  Tinsley,  who  walked 
coolly  up  the  chamber  to  where  the  Pasha 
was  sitting,  and  bowed,  in  an  ofF-hand  style, 
as  if  he  was  on  his  own  quarter-deck.  So 
well-defined  and  so  formal  are  the  regulations 
of  eastern  etiquette,  that  probably  the  Com- 
mander made  ten  distinct  blunders  in  the  first 
five  minutes.  Nevertheless,  the  Pasha  showed 
no  sign  of  surprise,  was  as  quiet,  dignified,  and 
polite  as  a  judge.  Singleton  followed  his 
commander,  devoutly  trusting  that  the  Pasha 
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would  see  that  he  was  an  inferior,  and  hoping 
that  in  some  confused  way  the  old  man 
•would  fancy  that  he  was  obliged  to  imitate 
Lira,  under  pain  of  the  bastinado.  Meanwhile, 
Tinsley  was  quite  at  his  ease — wrapped  up  in 
a  good-natured  contempt  of  the  Pasha. 

Why  should  Tinsley  have  despised  the 
Pasha  1  The  Pasha  knew  Turkish,  as  well  as 
Tinsley  did  his  own  language;  and  Arabic 
better  than  he  did  any  of  the  continental 
ones.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  war, 
while  Tinsley  was  a  boy ;  and  lived  more  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Islamism,  than 
Tinsley  did  with  those  of  his  religion.  If  he 
had  four  wives,  they  were  all  better  treated* 
than  poor  Mrs.  Tinsley ;  and  his  female  slaves 
were  scarcely  so  numerous  as  the  delicate 
damsels  who  had  solaced  the  leisure  of  the 
Commander  in  the  dregs  of  European  towns ! 

The  interpreter  attended,  and  looked  at 
Tinsley.  The  Pasha  waved  his  hand,  and  the 
room  was  cleared. 

"  Tell  him  I'm  glad  to  see  him  looking  so 
doosed  well !  A  fine  old  boy,  isn't  he,  Fon- 
tenoy  V  said  the  Commander.    The  interpreter 
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looked  at  the  Pasha.  The  Pasha  gave  a  slight 
glance  at  the  interpreter. 

"Parlez  Fran^ais,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
s'il  Tous  plait,"  said  the  interpreter,  politelj. 

"Oh,  he  don't  understand  English!  That's 
a  pretty  interpreter,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Fontenojl" 
(Here  the  interpreter  said  something  to  the 
Pasha.) 

"  Tres-bien,  Tres-bien  !"  said  Tinslej  to  the 
interpreter,  ^vaving  his  hand  majestically,  and 
breaking  out  into  French,  ^yith  fatal  volubility. 
"J'espere  que  son  Altesse  le  Pasha  se  porta 
a  merveille."  Tinsley  then  went  on  talking 
to  Fontenoy  again,  "  Upon  my  word,  a  very 
nice  room  !  Would  he  show  me  his  harem,  I 
wonder?" 

Singleton  happened  to  glance  at  the  inter- 
preter (a  Candiote)  just  as  the  Commiander 
said  this,  and  saw  that  he  turned  deadly  pale. 
Singleton  formed  a  suspicion  of  his  own,  from 
the  circumstance.  However,  the  man  simply 
replied,  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha,  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  captain,  and  added,  further, 
some  congratulations  on  the  late  war  against 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
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"All  Terr  satisfactoTj,**  said  Tinsley  to 
Fontenov.  "  Bien,  boDO.  mon  ami  Finterprete. 
Vous  parlez  Tore  comroe  trois  oe&t  mille 
diables.  Fontenov.  he  "will  sorelv  cffer  us  a 
pipe  !■• 

The  interpreter  and  Paslia  interchMiged  a 
few  vords.  The  Pasha  clapped  his  hands. 
Pipes  and  coffee  were  brought  Thej  seated 
themselves — Tinder  plumping  down  on  the 
divan  in  a  wonderful  manner.  As  he  re- 
marked, "this  was  what  he  called  comfort- 
able/*' And  he  praised  the  pipes  wonderfaDj 
also,  and  was  in  high  good  humour. 

"A  remarkable  people,  the  English,  tell  the 
Pasha,"  he  said :  "  bien  extraordinaire ! 

"  The  Pasha  is  thoroughlv  persuaded  of  it," 
said  the  interpreter,  a  little  dirlr. 

And  thus,  this  memorable  interriew  went 
off,  the  Pasha  all  the  while  treating  his  eccen- 
tric guest  with  the  most  dignified  politeness 
and  consideration ;  so  that  Singleton,  knowing 
the  mvsterious  interest  which  the  Turks  attach 
to  madmen,  began  to  think  that  it  was  partly 
to  it  that  the  Commander  owed  his  indulgent 
reception!     Thev  rose  to  take  their  leare; 
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Tinslej,  with  much  hospitality,  assuring  the 
Pasha,  tlirough  the  interpreter,  that ''  he  would 
he  very  glad  to  see  him  at  Brick  Lodge,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  in  Yorkshire  1" 

When  they  left  the  house,  the  Commander 
returned  on  board,  giving  permission  to  Fon- 
tenoy  to  amuse  himself  on  shore. 


The  Turkish  power  is  like  ivy  ;  it  has  a 
languid  vitality  among  ruins.  Like  ivy,  its 
green  flag  hangs  sluggishly  over  scenes  of 
decay.  And  here,  in  Rhodes,  as  elsewhere,  it 
maintains  a  feeble  and  useless  existence  amidst 
the  works  of  the  dead  past.  The  Greek  is 
gone.  The  Roman  is  gone.  The  gallant 
knights  of  St.  John  are  gone.  And  over  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  those  who  wel- 
<;omed  the  swallow  with  a  hymn  of  joy,  rule 
the  desrenerate  descendants  of  those  who  under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  conquered  the  Chris- 
tian knights.* 

*  They  took  possession  of  the  city  (after  six  months' 
Biege)  on  Christmas-day,  1522.  See  the  excellent 
account  of  the  whole  expedition  in  old  Knolles'  "  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,"  (published  in  1810,)  pp.  669  to 
600.     (3rd  edition,  printed  by  A.  Islip,  1621.) 
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Conquered  the  Christian  knights  !  It  is  a 
melancholy  history,  and  they  deserve  a  better 
epitaph.  Let  our  thoughts  wander  for  a 
moment  to  the  spring  of  the  year  1522, 
when  the  wise  and  gallant  Philip  Villiers  De 
L'Isle  Adam,  that  worthy  French  knight,  was 
chosen  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  and  came 
to  Rhodes  to  take  the  command.  The  harbour 
of  Gallipoli,  and  the  whole  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  resounded  with  the  hum  of  pre- 
parations for  war;  and  Italy  and  proud  Venice 
looked  with  awe  at  the  gathering  cloud;  and 
Christendom  w^atched  '  with  eager  eyes,  the 
great  Solyman,  who,  the  autumn  before,  had 
carried  his  triumphant  arms  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Danube,  and  hoisted  his  victo- 
rious crescent  on  the  towers  of  Belgrade. 

The  gallant  gentlemen  of  the  Order,  whose 
noble  blood  was  warmed  by  Christian  zeal, 
prepared  for  their  defence  against  the  hordes 
of  the  magnificent  barbarian.  A  muster  of 
their  forces  showed  about  5,000  free  men  able 
to  bear  arms,  amongst  whom  were  600  knights 
of  the  Order,  and  500  soldiers  of  Crete.  The 
rest   were   mariners,  and  the  people  of  the 

yoL.  11.  I 
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island.  "  The  former/'  sajs  the  old  historian* 
"  did  great  service."  The  island  people 
"  served  to  little  other  purpose  than  to  dig 
and  carry  earth  to  the  ramparts/'  The  citizens 
"  were  for  the  most  part  weak  and  of  small 
courage." 

Nevertheless,  there  were  600  knights  of  the 
Order  ;  600  of  the  chivalry  of  Christ !  Thej 
called  the  degenerate  Greeks  within  the  walls 
of  the  town ;  they  raised  ramparts ;  they 
loaded  granaries.  And  above  all  towered  the 
holy  cross  on  the  church  of  their  patron,  St. 
John.  And,  mark  one  item  of  the  prepara- 
tions :  their  Grand  Master  "  did  oftentimes 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  the 
church  alone,  praying,  his  head-piece,  gorget, 
and  gauntlets  lying  by  him  ;  so  that  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  his  devout  praiers  and 
carefulne^se,  would  make  the  citie  invincible." 
What  a  touching  and  beautiful  picture  ! 

Summer  came,  and  on  the  26th  June,  early 
in  the  morning, — doubtless  just  as  figs  were 
ripe  and  olives  green — there  was  seen  from 

*  Knolles,  uhi  sup.  (p.  575).  For  Dr.  Johnson's 
high  opinion  of  Knolles,  see  "Rambler,"  No.  122. 
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the  towers  a  great  spectacle.  Over  that  warm, 
bhie  sea,  rippliog  under  a  fresh  westerly  breeze, 
came  a  huge  fleet  of  Turkish  galleys,  stretching 
all  along  the  coast  of  old  Lycia,  with  the 
crescent  flying.  The  Rhodians  crowded  on 
their  battlements  to  see  tlie  enemy  pass,  and 
waved  their  sacred  ensigns,  and  public  prayers 
were  offered  to  the  Christian's  God.  The 
Othomans  landed  their  force  to  the  eastward 
of  the  city.  And  now  everything  was  ready 
for  an  attack  by  sea  and  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  Order  begged  help  from 
Christendom  against  the  great  foe.  None  was 
to  be  obtained  fi-om  the  Pope, — none  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  5th, — none  from  the  greaf 
Francis  1st, — none  from  our  King  Harry, 
Defender  of  the  Faith  !  Those  were  stirring 
times  in  Europe.  Luther  was  in  Wittemberg 
busy  with  friend  Melancthon  in  preparing  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  trying 
to  save  the  Reformation  from  the  violence  of 
Anabaptist  fanatics  endangering  it  by  their 
movement.  Perhaps  it  was  consistent  that 
kings  who  would  not  allow  Christianity  to  be 
reformed  in  Europe  should  not  care  to  defend 
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it  in  Rhodes.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Order 
had  to  fight  its  battle  unaided.  Six  Inmdrcd 
Christian  gentlemen  against  Soljman  tlie 
Magnificent,  with  an  army  and  a  fleet!  It 
was  a  glorious  struggle  ! 

It  went  on  for  six  months.  Soljman's 
forces  in  countless  numbers  dashed  against  the 
walls  like  a  stormy  sea — breaking,  perishing, 
but  ever  renewed.  It  must  have  been  a  noble 
spectacle  !  To  see  the  lilies  of  France  waving 
from  the  tower  of  the  French  knights,  brave 
Abbin  commanding;  the  eagle  gleaming  from 
the  tower  of  the  Germans ;  our  own  English 
standard  from  the  bulwark  of  the  English 
(which  brave  De  Lisle  Adam  himself  presided 
at)  and  the  flags  of  the  Augvernois,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Italians  !  The  battles  were 
daily,  bloody,  and  violent.  On  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, in  one  assault,  2,000  Turks  were  slain, 
and  fifty  of  the  knights !  Honour  be  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  knight  Francis  Fornove 
of  France  I  He  was  always  for  holding  out 
to  the  last,  and  with  his  own  hand  slew  500 
Turks  (said  one  who  was  present),  with  shot 
from  St.  George's  tower,  during  the  siege ! 
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On  the  whole,  perhaps,  history  can  furnish 
no  better  battle-piece  than  this  chivalrous 
defence.  Soljman  was  several  times  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  the  attack,  and  his  proud 
soul  made  him  pine  and  sicken  with  impatience 
and  disgrace.  At  last,  direct  assaults  were 
abandoned  in  despair.  A  patient  system  of 
attacking  the  walls  by  means  of  trenches  was 
cari'ied  on  with  indomitable  perseverance  ;  the 
numbers  of  the  Turks  were  overwhelming  ;  and 
the  knights  having  fought  with  heroism,  had 
nothing  left  but  to  surrender  with  dignity.  It 
■was  done.  The  fierce  Solyman  had  learnt  from 
the  sight  of  such  noble  enemies  to  be  magna- 
nimous. He  suffered  the  Grand  Master  and* 
the  survivors  to  depart  with  their  property. 
They  braved  the  winter  weather  in  their  galleys, 
and  finally  settled  in  Malta,  in  1530.  Brave 
De  LTsle.Adam  died  there  in  1534.  Honour 
to  his  memory !  He  was  a  grand  old  knight 
of  a  heaven-taught  school,  and  well,  indeed, 
might  he  and  such  as  he  be  bewailed  in  the 
glorious  language  of  Burke.  The  knights  of 
St.  John  \vere  the  last  of  the  chivalry  of 
Europe.     They  performed  their  part  w'ell,  and 
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"well  maj  tliej  sleep  in  the  vaults  of  the  churcli 
of  tlieir  patron  in  Malta.  ^Tis  a  fit  resting- 
place. 

And  they  do  sleep  well.  Christians  kneel 
to  worship  on  the  tiag-stones  containing  their 
epitaphs,  and  Prayer  is  ever  ascending  from 
their  graves  ! 
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CHAPTER   II. 

On  yonder  mound  the  Oread  was  adored, 

In  yonder  tree  the  Dryad  held  her  home, 
And  from  her  urn  the  gentle  Naiad  poured, 
The  wavelet's  silver  foam. 

Schiller's  "  Gods  of  Greece."  (Sir  E.  p. 
Lytton's  Translation.) 

"A  TENDEE,  and  not  iinpleasing,  melancholy, 
is  the  characteristic  of  Rhodes.  Sweetness  of 
climate  wonderfully  softens  the  aspect  of  ruin ; 
and  the  dead  cities  of  the  East  seem  to  lie  iu 
state.  Rhodes  is  melancholy — but  with  the 
tenderness  of  Otway,  and  the  softness  of 
Gray  !" 

Thus  mused  Singleton  Fontenoy,  as  having 
parted  from  his  commander,  he  passed  from 
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the  gaj  haunts  of  the  Rhodians  of  to-daj,  and 
found  himself  wandering  amidst  the  crumbling 
dwellings  of  the  kniglits.  To  this  hour,  jou 
maj  see  these  desolate  abodes,  with  tlie  es- 
cutcheons of  their  gallant  owners,  gracefully 
carved  in  front.  The  number  of  Frenclimen 
in  the  Order  must  have  been  large,  for  every- 
where the  fleur  de  lis  blossoms  in  stone  there. 
As  Singleton  passed  up  a  kind  of  sloj)ing 
street,  he  perceived  a  figure  before  him. 
Advancing,  he  found  that  it  was  Welwjn, 
sketchino^.  Welwvn  had  shown  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  such  a  love  of  solitude,  that 
Singleton  washed  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
intrusion,  and  was  about  to  move  away. 
Welwyn  looked  up,  however,  and  beckoned 
him  to  join  him.  Singleton  did  so,  and 
esteemed  the  invitation  a  great  favour.  As 
he  joined  him,  Welwyn  coolly  continued 
filling  in  some  details  with  his  peucil,  while 
Singleton  stood  by  in  respectful  attention. 

"  Melancholy  among  ruins,  eh  V  said  Sin- 
gleton. 

"  No.     That   is  the   characteristic   of  the 
owl,"    Welwyn    replied,     "  the   moping    owl 
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that  doth  to  the  moon  complain,  as  jou 
know." 

"  Why,  I  should  have  thought  that  with 
your  imaginative  tendencies,  you  would  have 
been  sad  among  the  wrecks  of  two  civiliza- 
tions." 

Welwyn  rose,  closed  his  sketch-book,  and 
adjusted  his  cap.  "  Let  us  take  a  walk." 
They  strolled  along,  and  gained  a  position 
higher  up,  which  commanded  a  view  both  of 
the  town  and  the  sea,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Here,  Welwyn  sat  down  again, 
and  Singleton  beside  him.  It  was  just  drawl- 
ing near  the  close  of  the  afternoon. 

•'  I  am  going  to  shock  your  '  imaginative 
tendencies^  by  smoking  a  pipe  here,"  said 
Welwyn,  pulling  out  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion, and  tumbling  in  a  quantity  of  Latakia  to 
the  capacious  bowl. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Singleton, 
laughing:. 

Welwyn  carefully  filled  the  bowl  with  the 
choice  weed,  lighted  it,  and  raising  him.self  on 
his  elbow,  puffed  out  a  blue  curl,  and 
began  : — 
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"  You  ask  me  if  I  am  sad  among  these 
ruins— my  friend,  in  the  world  there  is  no- 
thing sad " 

Singleton  stared  as  this  paradox  made  its 
appearance,  and  wondered  why,  if  what  ho 
said  was  true,  his  companion  was  often  so 
gloomy  and  lonely  himself. 

"  Understand  me  I  ("  Not  so  easy  !"  thought 
Singleton.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the 
world  are  happy !  Heaven  forbid !  Happi- 
ness," said  Welwyn,  blowing  out  a  puff  of 
smoke  with  a  contemptuous  air,  "  is  a  paltry 
thing!  Indeed,  I  cannot  fancy  any  being 
more  miserable  than  a  man  who  is  habitually 
happy !" 

Singleton  laughed,  pulled  out  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  sniffed  his  favourite  violet,  and 
screwed  up  his  attention  to  listen  with  a 
determined  air. 

"  To  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  well — to  have  an 
affectionate  wife — and  moderate  pleasures — 
tliis  men  call  happiness — an  equable  condition 
apparently  compounded  of  prudence  and  a 
good  digestion.  Nay,  Paley  seems  to  have 
found  an   analogy  between  human  happiness 
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and  that  of  an  oyster*  —  an  idea  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  tone  of  his  philosophy  ! 
But,  think  you,  that  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  such  paltry  ideas  that  men  did  what  men 
remember  ?  AYas  it  a  love  of  '  happiness ' 
that  took  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  his  cross- 
adorned  army  through  Asia  Minor  and  Pales- 
tine '?  Did  it  prompt  the  monastic  institution 
— the  penance  and  the  prayer  of  that  brave 
society  among  whose  crumbling  palaces  I  am 
smoking  this  pipe  ?  Did  it  found  and  propa- 
gate the  religion  they  professed '?  Did  it 
originate  the  Reformation  ?  See  Luther  in  his 
cell  at  Erfurth,  and  answer  !" 

"  Happiness — our  being's  end  and  aim^' 
muttered  Singleton,  abstractedly. 

"Tis  a  beggarly  philosophy,  scarce  two 
hundred  years  old,"*  said  Welwyn,  his  pale 
face  flushing  slightly  as  his  enthusiasm 
warmed. 

"  Let  there  be  light,"  said  Singleton. 
"  Where  is  the  melancholy  in  that  sublime 

*  Paley's   "Moral   Philosophy,"   Book  i.  cap.    6th, 
(concluding  paragraph.) 
t  Carlyle. 
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saying'?  The  remark  is  not  mine  —  it  is 
Bulwer's,  in  a  note  to  his  novel  of  'Paul 
ClifForcl/ '' 

"Light  presupposes  darkness,"  replied  his 
friend,  a  little  staggered.  "  But  look  you, 
Fonteiioy,  tliere  is  something  higher  than 
happiness  ! — there  is  blessedness — as  one  of 
my  teachers  says.  I  am  not  defending  mere 
worldly  discontent.  I  speak  only  of  the 
melancholy  attending  high  aspiration  —  the 
*  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,'  to  use 
Shelley's  words." 

Singleton  paused  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  "  Pardon  me,  Welwyn,  but  you  appear 
to  me  inconsistent.  Tliis  conversation  began 
by  your  saying  that  these  ruins  inspired  you 
with  no  melancholy  I" 

"  I  am  not  careful  to  justify  myself,"  said 
Welwyn,  rather  loftily,  in  the  words  of  another 
of  liis  teachers.''  "But  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
said  so.  Why  should  we  so  much  regard  the 
past  when  we  have  here  the  soul  from  which 
came  alH    We  are  not  sufficiently  independent. 

*  Emerson. 
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We  miserably  hang  on  to  what  is  dead.  It  is 
we  who  are  the  miracle  and  the  wonder.  Nay, 
properly,  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist  by  any 
man  for  a  certainty  but  his  ego — the  divine 
part  of  him.  For  my  part,  I  look  on  even  my 
own  body  as  a  phenomenon." 

"  And  on  me  as  a  phenomenon,  too,"  said 
Singleton,  laughing,  and  flinging  a  pebble  at  an 
old  column  there. 

"  Certainly.  You  and  all  men  can  only  be 
secondary  existences  in  comparison  with  my 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  my  soul." 

"  AVell,"  said  Singleton,  sighing,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms,  "these  speculations  are  apt  to 
give  a  man  a  headache.  But  one  is  always 
better  for  them.  I  thank  you  for  your  rather 
misty  remarks.     Pray  go  on." 

Welwyn  had  lain  back  abstractedly  for  a 
moment.  He  now  blew  out  a  long  puff  of 
smoke,  and  looking  earnestly  at  his  friend, 
proceeded : — 

"  Ah,  Fontenoy,  there  is  a  philosophy  spread- 
ing^ now  amono[  the  intellectual  which  looks  in 
society  for  love — in  art  for  the  ideal — and  in 
nature  for  God.     In  its  eyes  the  world  itself 
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is  only  a  dream,  and  man  wbat  Jeremy  Taylor 
calls  him,  *  a  phantasm  of  time.'  ^' 

"  I,  myself,"  said  Singleton,  interrupting  him, 
"  have  been  yisited  by  gleams  of  such  ideas. 
They  first  impelled  me  to  wander.  I  did 
wander — and  well !  here  I  am  in  Rhodes,  as 
restless,  perturbed,  and  unsatisfied  as  I  was  in 
Rockshire !  But  other  ideas,  too,  prompted 
me " 

Here  he  paused.  The  circumstances  before 
narrated,  which  had  led  him  to  fancy  that 
Welwyn  knew  something  of  his  family,  and 
might  possibly  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery 
regarding  his  mother,  which  had  exercised  so 
painful  an  influence  on  his  mind,  suddenly 
rushed  to  his  memory.  Now  was  the  time  to 
make  the  trial  of  Welwjn's  knowledge. 

"  By-the-bye,  Welwyn,"  he  said,  abruptly, 
and  as  carelessly  as  he  could,  "  when  we  first 
met,  you  seemed  to  know  something  about  my 
family." 

"  Your  family  I — I  thought  we  were  talking 
of  philosophy  i"  said  Welwyn,  haughtily. 

"  True,"  said  Singleton,  colouring,  and  pre- 
serving his  calmness. 
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"  Man,"  resumed  Welwjn, — "  only  a  phan- 
tasm of  time  !  This  pliilosoph  j  is  at  war  with 
almost  every  existing  institution,  conceiving 
them  to  have  lost  for  the  most  part  the  divine 
ideas  which  were  their  creators.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  movement; 
but  mark !  we  are  not  radicals  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  We  are  not  destroyers,  but 
renewers.  We  respect  conservatism  as  a  philo- 
sophical fact,  which  represents,  too,  a  sacred 
idea." 

"  Hillo  ! — expounding  the  Sibylline  books  V 
cried  a  loud,  hearty  voice  at  this  moment. 
They  looked  up.  Welwyn  broke  off,  and  their 
two  messmates,  Brunt  and  Simms,  approached. 
There  was  something  in  the  active  aspect  of 
the  surgeon  which  dispelled  the  visions  of  the 
transcendentalist.  Singleton  jumped  up  and 
welcomed  them. 

*' Well,  Fontenoy,  has  Welwyn  been  initiating 
you  in  the  mysteries  of  the  modern  prophets  ? 
I  have  brought  Simms  on  shore  to  give  him 
lessons,  and  I  have  been  telling  him  to  take  a 
leap,  that  he  may  brag  of  it  when  he  gets 
home.     There  is  a  fable  somewhere  in  ^sop 
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about  a  fellow  who  took  a  wonderful  leap  at 
Rhodes/^ 

"Do  we  sail  to-night  1"  inquired  Welwjn. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Brunt. 

"You  help  if?"  said  Fontenoy,  laughing. 
"  What  has  a  medico  to  do  with  the  ship's 
sailing  V 

"  Only  this.  Tinslej  consulted  me  about 
his  health,  and  Tve  given  him  a  dose  that  will 
keep  him  quiet  till  the  morning." 

"  What  a  shame  !" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  believe  he's  half  cracked, 
and  it's  my  duty  to  look  after  him.  One  day 
he  would  have  flogged  half  the  ship's  company. 
I  bled  him.  Sir,  I  govern  the  'Viper'  by  my 
lancet  and  pill-box." 

"  You  ought  to  be  pounded  in  your  own 
mortar,"  said  Welwyn,  laughing.  "  But  where 
is  your  superior  officer — Flibb,  the  surgeon  V 

"  On  board.  I  wonder  he  did'nt  want  to  go 
on  shore  to  make  geological  experiments.  Do 
you  know,  Fontenoy,  what  he  does  sometimes? 
He'll  go  and  and  pick  up  a  piece  of  marble 
among  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  enter  in  his 
note-book    that   he   found   a  stratum  of  it! 
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Oil,  lie's  a  wonderful  old  fellow  !  Simms,  don't 
laugli !  Remember,  sir,  never  to  la^gh  at  jour 
superior  officers."  Thus  Brunt  used  to  make 
up  for  turning  the  said  superior  officers  into 
ridicule. 

At  this  moment  it  was  drawing  towards  the 
close  of  day ;  so  the  "Vipers"  returned  on  board 
to  dinner  in  a  boat  pulled  bj  a  Greek.  They 
reported  themselves  to  the  First  Lieutenant 
(the  only  lieutenant  the  brig  at  that  time 
boasted),  Mr.  Bobus.  He  was  a  very  celebrated 
officer  all  through  the  profession — I  mean  that 
he  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  fattest  men  in 
the  whole  navy.  And  a  naval  reputation  is 
one  of  the  widest  that  a  man  can  enjoy ;  for 
consider  that  we  have  ships  everywhere,  and 
you  will  see  that  a  naval  celebrity  is  known 
from  the  eternally  frozen  regions  where  our 
wonderful  Polar  expeditions  go,  down  to  the 
wide  Canadian  lakes ;  thence  all  through  the 
"West  Indies,  all  round  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Straits  to  the  Archipelago  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
South  America,  and  in  the  East  Indies !  Thus 
Bobus  was  spoken  of  as  "fat  Bobus''  wherever 

VOL.  II.  K 
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man  has  penetrated  almost.  His  name  was 
more  extended  and  talked  about  perhaps  than 
that  of  any  illustrious  person  now  living.  Such 
is  fame  1 

When  the  mess  were  once  more  installed  in 
the  berth,  dinner  was  discussed.  Singleton 
found  out  that  the  lacrima  (both  white  and 
red)  had  disappeared,  and  the  claret  also.  The 
truth  was,  that  there  had  been  exactly  one 
bottle  of  each  of  these  in  the  mess,  which 
Brunt  had  produced  to  give  an  air  of  splendour 
to  Singleton's  first  dinner.  He  laughed  when 
our  hero  stared  at  the  change.  But  Singleton 
laughed  with  him  ;  he  did  not  care  about  faring 
sumptuously,  and  he  smiled  good-naturedly, 
when  Welwyn  quoted  from  Emerson,  that  "a 
man  is  fed,  not  that  he  may  be  fed,  but  that 
he  may  work." 

In  the  evening,  that  "amber  fluid'^  which 
Government  supplies  to  the  navy  was  placed 
upon  the  table.  Simms,  who  had  been  hum- 
ming an  air  for  some  time,  suddenly  struck  up 
the  following  song,  which  he  called — 
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THE  ROVER  TO  ISABEL. 

Yes,  yes,  Sweet,  thou  art  fair, 
But  so  is  the  wind  ! — and  my  bark  is  there. 
As  my  hand  with  thy  flaxen  tresses  pale. 
Plays  the  amorous  breeze  with  the  flagging  sail. 

Look,  Sweet,  at  the  golden  moon 
As  bright  and  as  round  as  a  new  doubloon  ! 
Like  the  path  that  it  makes  across  the  sea 
Is  the  life  that  thy  love  has  lighted  for  me. 

Soon,  now,  must  the  land  be  drowned. 
And  the  sea's  fairy  ring  chain  my  vessel  round, 
But  my  heart  is  a  fountain  of  love,  I  declare, 
And  thou  art  the  Naiad  that  dwellest  there. 

Still,  Sweet,  through  the  grass  of  spring. 

Let   thy  white  ankles  gleam  like   to   doves  on  the 

wing. 
Or,  pluck  the  plump  grapes  in  the  torpid  sunshine. 
From  the  wall  whereon  hangeth  the  crucified  vine. 

Soon,  Sweet,  shall  my  cruise  be  sped. 

So  shear  me  a  lock  from  your  worshipped  head, 

—With   those   small  golden  scissors   whose   radiance 

rare 
Is  lost  in  the  light  of  your  heavenly  hair ! 


k2 
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"  Time  to  put  out  the  lights,  gentlemen  1" 
said  the  serjeant  of  marines,  coming  to  the 
berth  door. 

"Rum  or  brandj,  serjeant '?"  inquired  Mr. 
Brunt,  with  great  coolness. 

*'  Neither,  sir,  if  jou  please," 

"With  hot  water  or  cold?"  added  Brunt, 
imperturbablj. 

The  Serjeant  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

"  You're  such  a  facetious  gentleman,  sir ! — 
Well,  I  will  take  the  least  drop  of  rum  cold,  if 
you  please. '^ 

"  Facetious !''  growled  Brunt,  after  the  Ser- 
jeant withdrew  and  the  light  was  not  put  out ; 
"  ril  teach  him  what  I  am,  if  he  goes  into  the 
sick-list !" 

So  saying,  Brunt  took  hold  of  a  volume 
lying  on  the  table,  and  adjusted  it  ingeniously 
under  thj3  bulFs  eye,  to  prevent  the  light  being 
seen,  conspicuous  in  the  darkness  on  deck, 
where  Lieutenant  Bobus  was  smoking  his 
evening  cigar. 


The  brig  left  Rhodes  next  morning,  rounded 
the  island  to  the  northward,  and — revelling  in 
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a  strong  breeze  from  the  "  sweet  south'' — 
glided  in  among  the  Oyclades.  From  island  to 
island,  as  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower,  flew 
the  brig.  Whether  dressed  in  the  rosy  garb 
of  the  morning,  or  splendid  in  the  imperial 
purple  of  a  Grecian  twilight,  these  isles  were 
always  beautiful.    That  was  a  happy  summer ! 

She  anchored  in  fragrant  Poros — not  even 
made  ridiculous  by  a  twopenny  Grecian  dock- 
yard with  one  ship  in  it !  It  was  pleasant  to 
Fontenoy  to  go  on  shore,  and  visit  variously 
among  the  islands — seeing  tender  Greek  girls, 
who  aped  European  manners.  Poor  things  ! 
they  were  houris  worthy  of  such  a  paradise  ; 
but  fancy  their  longing  to  see  London,  and 
pining  to  wake  up  from  their  gorgeous  Eastern 
dreams,  to  this  row  and  the  other  terrace — 
dreary  catacombs  of  bricks — haunts  of  influ- 
enza and  ennui — whose  architects  "  form 
squares"  with  the  regularity  of  military 
mechanism — the  biggest  city  in  the  world,  and, 
like  some  of  its  heiresses,  all  ugliness  and  gold  \ 

The  "  Viper"  anchored  at  an  island  which 
I  shall  call  Enupnion.  It  is  rich,  green,  and 
fragrant ;  it  swarms  with  olives,  and  blushes 
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with  grapes.  A  yein  of  marble  crosses  it.  .  A 
gash  in  its  bosom  forms  a  bay,  the  shores  of 
which  are  covered  with  lemou  groves.  As  you 
lie  at  anchor  in  deep  water,  you  see  through 
the  glassy  realm,  the  golden  floor  of  sand  far 
down,  with  sea-weed  as  beautiful  as  flowers 
wavering  and  curling  upwards  from  its  depths. 
The  nightingale  sings  you  to  sleep,  and  fire- 
flies light  you  to  your  chamber.  Every  thing 
seems  beautiful.  There  is  inspiration  in  the 
odour  of  the  roses,  and  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  moon  at  night ! 

Into  the  bay  of  Enupnion  glided  the  brig, 
one  morning  early  :  the  wind  was  light,  so  the 
Commander  cried,  "  Out  sweeps !"  The  sweeps 
were  got  out :  they  are  long,  heavy  oars,  used 
in  small  craft  sometimes  to  propel  the  vessel 
during  a  calm,  or  to  aid  a  light  wind.  They 
spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  brig  like  the 
black  wings  of  the  bat.  Time  was  kept  by  aid 
of  the  boatswain's  whistle.  In  glided  the  brig  : 
she  anchored  and  furled  sails  ;  she  lay  there  a 
fortnight 

•5'c     re     rr  Lg^  ^g  fancy  ourselves  in  a  plain, 

airy  chamber,  having  a  large  window  looking 
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out  on  a  garden,  with  half-a-dozen  orange-trees 
loaded  with  the  ripe  fruit.  On  one  side  of 
the  chamber  is  a  long  bench,  covered  with  red 
cushions ;  there  is  a  table,  with  some  lemonade 
in  gilt  glasses.  There  are  several  French 
chairs  in  the  room  :  on  one  of  these  sits  Mr. 
Fontenoj  ;  on  another — a  damsel.  Her  face 
is  dark,  flushed  with  a  raj  of  rosy  light  playing 
up  and  down  it ;  her  eyes  are  intensely  black, 
restless,  and  glowing,  and  giving  a  brilliant  life 
to  a  face  otherwise  tinged  by  an  expression  of 
languor  as  soft  as  the  cheek  it  dwells  on.  She 
has  miraculous  black  hair  drooping  down,  and 
a  little  red  cap  perched  on  her  fair  head  like  a 
crown.  She  wears  a  dress  like  that  of  tlxe 
English,  but  is  enveloped  in  a  wonderful  sash 
of  yellow  silk,  curling  round  her  waist  lovingly, 
and  dropping  down  to  her  pretty  feet,  encased 
in  yellow  slippers.  Such  is  Adela  Mavrosceni, 
daughter  of  old  Mavrosceni  (as  T  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  him),  Greek  gentleman  and  English 
Consul.  Sign  or  Mavrosceni  (as  he  loved  to  be 
called)  was  a  pompous  little  politician,  who 
turned  pale  at  the  name  of  Palmerston. 
The   Signor   did  not   like   the   English,   but 
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we  must  make  allowances  for  him — he  had 
married  one  of  them  !  He  married  a  Miss 
Simmons,  travelling  in  the  Levant  as  lady's 
maid  to  a  yachting  Countess,  whose  hair  she 
dressed,  which  was  very  proper ;  but  whose 
Travels  she  wrote,  which  was  decidedly  wrong ; 
for  the  Countess  published  them  !  They  were 
gorgeously  bound.  Hacks,  the  critic  (who  had 
been  asked  to  dinner),  compared  her  to  Da 
Stael :  Snacks  (only  asked  "  in  the  evening") 
compared  her  to  Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  Signora  Mavrosceni  having  settled  in 
Enupnion,  and  become  somebody,  of  course 
frequently  sighed  after  dear  England,  where 
she  was  a  lady's  maid.  But  this  made  her 
appear  a  great  personage  among  the  society  of 
the  island.  "  Ah,  sar,"  as  Mavrosceni  used  ta 
say  after  her  death,  "  she  alway  say  she  '  lost' 
here ! — but  by  St.  Nicholas  I  alway  find  her 
too  certain !"  So  saying,  he  would  chuckle, 
and  wheeze,  and  puff  out  smoke,  and  swallow 
a  lump  of  rahatlacome  (a  capital  sweetmeat, 
by-the-bye),  and  peer  into  the  Journal  de 
Smyrne,  as  was  his  wont.  Well,  the  Signora 
died,  and  left  Adela  aged  12 — very  pretty, 
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with  a  capital  knowledge  of  Englisli,  and  a 
thirst  for  England. 

She  was  now  just  fifteen,  but  beautifully  de- 
veloped. In  these  sweet  southern  regions,  the 
girls  "grow  wild,"  like  the  fruits  and  flowers. 
In  England,  we  grow  our  damsels,  like  our 
melons,  shut  up,  and  in  hot-houses ! 

"  Now,  tell  me  about  England,  Signor  Fon- 
tenoy !"  said  Adela,  for  the  tenth  time,  play- 
ing with  the  tassel  of  her  little  red  cap. 

"  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  half  so  pleasant  as 
Enupnion,"  said  Singleton.  And  I  am  afraid 
he  was  beginning  to  think  so,  the  rogue ! 
Poor  Lalage ! 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  girl,  impatiently.  "  This 
is  dull,  dull,  dull.  I  languish,  I  die. — Now^ 
pray  show  me  how  you  make  a  '  morning  call' 
in  England.  I  am  lady  of  the  house — you 
are  a  visitor.  Come  in,  and  show  me  1"  As 
she  spoke,  she  jumped  up,  coquettishly  arrang- 
ing her  cap,  and  the  miraculous  hair.  Sin- 
gleton rose  too,  laughing  and  delighted,  and 
they  proceeded  to  arrange  a  little  comedy. 
Adela  sat  down  again,  with  much  dignity. 
Singleton,    having    stood   in    the    door-way, 
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walked   into   the   room,  bowed,  and  took  a 
chair. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Mavrosceni." 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fontenoj  !" 
Here,  the  wonderful  red  cap  dropped  off. 
Singleton  sprang  to  pick  it  up,  and  his  cheek 
was  brushed  by  the  miraculous  hair.  And  a 
new  actor  suddenly  popped  in,  in  the  person 
of  the  Signor. 

The  Consul  looked  very  excited.  "Ah, 
what  think  you,  sar !"  And  he  went  on  to 
tell  Fontenoy  that  a  party  of  the  brig's  crew, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  had 
attacked  a  Greek  chapel  with  a  view  to  help 
themselves  to  any  little  ornaments  about  the 
altar,  that  a  Protestant  could  with  a  clear  con- 
science— pawn.  The  natives  had  been  furious 
at  the  impiety.     There  had  been  a  row. 

"  I  tell  you — it  lucky  for  your  commander 
he  is  Lord  Palmerston's  cousin,"  said  the  Consul. 
"The  old  rogue,''  thought  Singleton,  who 
knew  that  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  fact, 
this  was  a  pleasing  fiction  of  Tinsley's,  which 
he  broached,  privately,  to  such  officials,  and 
which  had  a  highly  imposing  effect. 
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"  I  must  go  on  board !"  said  Singleton,  rue- 
fully.    "Goodbjer 

He  got  a  boat.  He  glided  along  the  bay, 
and  gave  a  melancholy  glance  back  at  the 
ConsuFs  house.  The  fair  Adela  was  on  the 
roof,  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief  to  him. 
It  struggled  in  the  wind.  And  that  wind  was 
to  bear  him  away.  So  terminated  the  Ro- 
mance of  a  Fortnight — which  is  so  often  the 
colouring  of  a  life. 

He  found  the  "  Viper^'  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing, and  Tinsley  furious.  The  Commander 
harangued  his  crew,  and  told  them  that  "  a  set 
of  fellows  who  would  rob  a  church  were 
capable  of  anything.'^  Having  delivered  him-* 
self  of  this  apothegm,  he  "  watered  the  grog" 
of  the  offenders,  and  proceeded  below,  to  drink 
his  own  more  moderately  watered.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  "  Viper"  sailed. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  old  boat- 
swain— a  bit  of  a  radical — to  Singleton,  con- 
fidentially, "touching  the  robbing  that  there 

chapel, it  ain't  worse  than  Henry  the 

Eighth  did !  But  times  is  different,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  ain't  understood,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully. 
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Once  more  the  "  Viper"  was  at  sea,  and 
gliding  to  the  southward. 

Singleton  had  the  first  watch  that  night, 
and  mused  much  as  it  drew  near  midnight. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  tender  and  playful 
Greek,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  a  life  a 
Consul's  was.  Whether  it  was  a  good  specu- 
lation to  grow  mulberry -trees  and  feed  silk- 
worms, and  to  cultivate  olives  for  the  home 
market — these  were  the  youth's  various  fan- 
cies !  Heaven  only  jjknows  what  he  medi- 
tated. 

He  noticed  one  of  the  watch  descending  the 
fore-rigging.     The  man  came  up  to  him — 

"  Here's  something  for  you,  sir,  if  you  like 
to  have  it.  I  caught  the  poor  thing  asleep  on 
the  fore-yard." 

It  was  a  pretty  little  white  dove — the  bird 
of  Venus. 

"  I  accept  the  omen,"  muttered  Fontenoy, 
as  he  warmed  it  in  his  breast. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell, 

A  spirit  from  on  high, 
But,  oh,  more  horrible  than  that, 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 

In  a  few  days,  the  "  Viper "  fell  in  with  a 
steamer,  which  brought  orders  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  Tripoli.  A  way  she  went.  That 
same  evening  she  fell  in  with  something  more 
serious. 

Just  after  sunset,  Singleton  being  in  charge 
of  the  watch,  mounted  on  the  poop-gratings, 
and  looked  round.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
serene  evening — soft  and  still  as  a  country 
churchyard,   all   over    the   sea.      There   was 
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absolutely  nothing  in  sight  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  horizon  girded  the  vessel  round  like  a 
magic  circle.  Singleton  was  the  only  officer 
on  deck.  All  sail  was  set,  and  the  yards 
were  braced  sharp  up;  but  the  sails  hung 
from  them  indolently,  and  not  a  reef-point 
dangled. 

Singleton  breathed  on  his  hand,  and  held  it 
up  to  feel  for  an  air.  There  was  not  a  breath 
to  sully  a  mirror.  The  water  was  smooth  as 
ice.  A  rosy  stream  of  sunset  light  just  lin- 
gered on  it,  and  looked  like  the  red  lips  of  a 
slumbering  girl.  Singleton  sat  down  on  the 
gratings,  and  played  with  his  dove.  He 
had  taught  it  to  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and 
know  him  thoroughly;  in  a  word,  it  was  as 
tame  and  familiar  as  the  pigeon  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal story  about  Mahomet. 

"  Adela,  Adela !"  said  Singleton,  raising  it 
up  and  down  gently  on  his  wrist.  The  dove's 
mild  eyes  met  his  lovingly.     "  Pretty  pet ! 

'  There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet-curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek.' 

Eh !  Adela  ?     Does  it  read  Coleridge  V     All 
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iirliich  "was  nonsense,  highly  contemptible,  no 
doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  fools. 

Here  the  quarter-master  of  the  watch  ap- 
proached, and  touching  his  hat,  said,  "I  would 
not  trust  the  calm  too  much,  sir/'  He  was  an 
old  sailor  of  great  experience,  and  Singleton 
always  treated  him  with  that  attention  due  to 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather. 

"  Eh,  Fellowes !"  he  said,  jumping  up,  and 
depositing  the  bird  in  a  safe  place.  He  looked 
round  again,  and  saw  no  sign  of  danger. 
However,  he  did  not  like  to  neglect  the  warn- 
ing; but  knowing  Tinsley's  inveterate  hatred 
to  shortening  sail,  contented  himself  with 
seeing  clew-lines,  &c.,  laid  along  the  deck. 

"  Look  out,  sir !" 

A  terrible  gust  burst  upon  them.  ^'  Shorten 
sail!"  roared  Singleton.  Overwent  the  brig. 
Singleton  cut  the  main-sheet  with  a  tomahawk. 
The  main-sail  split  like  a  thunder-cloud.  The 
helm  was  down.  The  brig  righted — flew  head 
to  wind — stood  with  every  rag  of  sail  blown 
from  the  bolt-ropes — trembling — but  safe  !  It 
was  a  white  squall !  It  rose,  struck,  and  died 
in  one  terrible  breath. 
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Tinslej  sprang  on  deck.  The  first  thing 
he  saw  was  one  of  the  after-guard  who  had 
fallen  down  on  his  knees  to  praj.  A  moment 
of  wild  incredulity,  and  he  sprang  like  a  wild 
beast.  "  Why,  jou  damnation  scoundrel ! " 
and  gave  the  suppliant  a  tremendous  kick, 
which  sent  him  flying  into  the  scuppers.  So 
much  for  devotion  afloat ! 

The  brig  was  safe.  The  hands  were  turned 
up  to  bend  new  sails,  reefs  were  taken  in,  and 
all  made  snug  for  the  night. 

"Well,"  said  Tinsley,  "thank  God,  they 
can't  make  me  pay  for  the  sails  this  time ! " 
And  with  this  devout  thanksgiving,  the  Com- 
mander retired  to  his  cabin. 

The  brig  anchored  before  Tripoli  one  even- 
ing soon  after.  It  was  dusk,  and  the  wind 
was  off"  the  land.  Welwyn  had  the  first  watch. 
Singleton  was  sitting  in  the  berth  with  Simms 
and  Brunt,  and  they  were  all  three  talking  of 
various  matters  connected  with  the  ship. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  after  leaving  this,  think 
you?"  asked  Singleton. 

"  To   Marmorice    Bay,   Tm    afraid,"    said 
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Brunt.     *'  Hand   mc    a   spoon  —  thank   you. 
YouH-e  lost  jour  spirits,  Fontenoj." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Fve  found  mj  heart,  which  ^vas 
getting  dull." 

*'  You're  sententious.  What  a  mercy  these 
fresh  lemons  are ;  eh,  you  fellows  ? '' 

"Yes.  What  does  our  Prophet  (as  they 
used  jocularly  to  call  Welwyn)  say  about 
Love  1 " 

"  Something  vague — but  approving.  *  Every 
soul  is  a  celestial  Venus  to  every  other  soul/* 
was  his  last  utterance,  I  believe.  Tm  going  to 
buy  him  a  tripod,"'  said  Brunt,  grinning. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Welwyn's  his- 
tory V  asked  Singleton,  lowering  his  voice. 

"  No  ;  nothing  to  speak  of.  He  served  his 
time  in  South  America.  He  told  me  he  was 
poor,"  said  Brunt — "  that's  all." 

Singleton  was  alTected.  "How  clever  he 
is  !"  he  said,  warmly. 

"  Yes,"  Brunt  answered,  sincerely  ;  "  he  is, 
and  a  hard  student  from  his  boyhood.  He 
is  :^he  truest  philosopher  I  ever  met,  in  his- 
life." 

*  Emerson. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"A  glorious  fellow!"  said  little  Sinims,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Hush!  what  noise  is  that?"  asked  Sin- 
gleton. There  was  a  trembling  of  feet  over- 
head, a  hum  of  voices,  a  voice  calling  for  a 
lantern,  and  a  pipe  for  a  boat's  crew.  Simms 
ran  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"What  can  it  heV  said  Brunt  to  Sin- 
gleton. 

"  Crod  knows,"  said  Singleton.  "  Can  it  be 
— stop!  What  a  sicklj  feeling  I  have  at  my 
heart!" 

"  You  look  pale ;  taste  this.  Pshaw, — it's 
only  a  qualm,  man." 

"  Death  must  be  something  like  that  qualm, 
then.     Here's  Simms." 

'^  Oh^  just  fancy,"  said  Simms  ;  "  a  fellow 
swam  from  the  shore, — a  native, — caught  hold 
of  the  cable  nearly  drowning.  They've  pulled 
him  on  board." 

"  How  extraordinary!" 

"  Mr.  Brunt,  you're  wanted,"  cried  a  seaman 
at  the  door.  Up  jumped  Brunt,  cool,  active, 
and  quick.  There  was  a  scuffling  noise  on 
the   lower  deck.     Simms   and   Singleton   sat 
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still  in  the  berth,  and  looked  at  each  other 
anxiously. 

In  ten  minutes  time  Brunt  came  running  in. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  person  die,  either  of 
you  V  he  asked. 

"  No.^^ 

Impelled  by  the  fearful  curiosity  which 
carries  us  to  the  scene  of  the  great  mystery, 
they  both  followed  him.  They  went  inside 
a  screen,  and  there  they  saw  a  dark,  swarthy 
man  lying — delirious,  and  galloping  on  to 
death.  He  was  muttering  away  some  words 
which  they  could  not  understand. 

"  Send  Dato  here,"  said  Brunt.  Dato  was 
a  Maltese,  who  served  as  a  sailor  on  board 
the  brig.  He  came,  anxious,  and  wondering 
what  the  doctor  wanted  him  for.  When  he 
caught  sight  of  the  dying  man,  all  his  native 
superstitions  crowded  on  him.  "Oh,  sar/'  he 
said,  crossing  himself,  "  what  you  want  me 
forr^ 

"  Hush,  you  fool,"  said  Brunt ;  "  you  know 
Arabic  ;  is  the  man  speaking  Arabic  ?"  Death 
had  no  terrors  for  the  surgeon  ;  he  minded  it 
no  more  than  the  stopping  of  a  watch. 

L  2 
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The  Maltese  knelt  down,  and  put  his  ear 
near  the  dying  man's  mouth,  and  again  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Thej  formed  a  curious 
group  :  the  Maltese  grinned  like  a  negro  with 
emotion  ;  Brunt  gazed  calmly  on  ;  Simms  shed 
tears  ;  Singleton  held  his  breath, — prayer  was 
stirring  in  the  depths  of  his  soul ! 

"  He  speak  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  sar," 
said  the  Maltese,  looking  up  terrified. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Brunt,  "Hippocrates 
could  not  save  him  now  ! " 

"  He  speak  of  destruction, — and  ruin, — and 
starvation, — and  revenge,  sar,"  cried  Dato, 
running  out  the  words  suddenly,  and  with 
big  tears  on  his  brown  face. 

The  muttering  ceased ;  the  face  changed 
its  expression ;  the  head  gave  a  short,  sharp, 
vibration ;  life  was  gone.  Singleton  and 
Simms  hurried  away. 

But  what  were  the  tidings  that 

reached  them  soon, — spreading  through  the 
ship  like  a  fatal  fire,  making  every  face  pale, 
and  every  heart  beaf? 

Holy  of  Holies!  The  "Viper"  had  the 
Plague ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Nulla  fugse  ratio,  nulla  spes  :  omnia  muta, 
Omnia  sunt  deserta,  ostentant  omnia  letura. 

Catullus. 

This,  tlien,  was  the  dead  man's  ayenger ! 
This  was  the  revenge  which  he  had  taken  for 
the  ruin  brought  upon  him  bj  the  English 
Crusade.  He  had  left  a  curse  as  a  legacy, 
and  death  for  an  executor.  The  Plague 
was  on  board  the  brig.  Death  lurked  in  the 
charmed  air.  No  man  could  be  sure  that  the 
Skeleton  was  not  hovering  at  his  elbow.  It 
was  an  atmosphere  of  terror  and  mystery  ! 

In  the  morning,  they  saw  the  ghastly  em- 
blem of  the  dread  disease — a  yellow  flag  with 
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a  black  ball  in  the  centre — flying  from  the 
fort.  Already,  two  men  were  seized  on  board. 
Nausea,  faintness,  delirium — death— were  the 
steps  in  regular  succession.  Some  died  raving 
violently,  some  in  a  muttering  torpor.  Of 
some,  the  death-bed  was  attended  by  beautiful 
visions.  Some  floated  away  to  the  Dark  River 
to  the  sound  of  soft  music* 

Like  a  wounded  bird,  that  flies  away,  endea- 
vouring to  escape  from  the  agony  which  it 
bears  within  itself,  the  "Viper"  left  Tripoli 
next  day,  and  carried  her  agony  into  the 
loneliness  of  the  sea.  All  the  night  before, 
they  had  heard  from  the  shore  the  howl  of 
•.the  jackal.  As  she  moved  away  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  saw  two  dark  specks  approaching. 
The  specks  increased  in  size — they  were  vul- 
tures, lured  from  their  distant  homes  in  Leba- 
non, by  the  unerring  instinct  which  tells  them 
where  there  is  death.  At  noon,  two  sharks 
were  seen  sailing  about  four  hundred  yards  ofi*, 

*  Aubert,  a  Frencli  pliysician  in  Egypt,  told  Prince 
Puckler  Muskau,  "  that  lie  considered  the  death  of  a 
plague  patient  one  of  the  happiest."  (See  the  Prince's 
"Egypt,"  Vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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with  their  fins  just  above  water.  Thej  had 
seen  no  sharks  before  !  Yet,  there  thej  werfe, 
drawn  from  some  secret  haunt  hj  the  promise 
of  a  feast . 

Commander  Tinslej  assembled  the  officers 
in  his  cabin  to  deliberate,  and  to  give  his 
general  instructions  in  the  crisis.  Everybody 
was  present.  There  was  a  solemnity  about 
the  Commander's  manner  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  usual  language  and  appear- 
ance. But  the  elements  of  tragedy  are  simple 
enough.  Once  bring  in  death,  and  your  other 
dramatis  personce  soon  suit  themselves  to  the 
play.  When  fair  Ophelia's  body  enters,  the 
grave-digger's  jesting  is  forgotten.  Tinsley 
consulted  Flibb  and  Brunt.     The  surgeon  was 

C5 

nervous,  uncertain,  and  embarrassed.  Brunt 
was  cool  and  grand — confident  and  courageous 
— for  Brunt  had  a  theory,  and  Tery  often  a 
theory  is  as  supporting  as  a  religion.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  case  of  a  naval  surgeon 
serving  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who,  convinced 
that  the  fever  on  board  was  not  contagious, 
held  a  wine  glass  to  the  lips  of  a  wretch  in  his 
Ast  agony,  received  the  black  vomit  in  it — 
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drank — and  lived !  This  \vas  never  excelled 
by  all  the  acts  of  all  the  inartvrs.  Honour  to 
a  man  who  believes  in  a  Lhw  of  God,  and 
with  a  firm  faith  goes  on  never  doubting ! 

The  officers  were  dismissed  to  tlieir  duties. 
Part  of  the  ship  was  turned  into  a  kind  of 
liospital.  The  clothes  of  every  seaman  wlio 
died  were  burnt,  together  with  his  hammock. 
Several  things  were  done  in  the  efficacy  of 
which  Brunt  did  not  privately  believe,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  as  well  as  possible 
the  courage  of  the  crew.  It  was  beautifid  to 
see  how — when  the  disease  was  at  its  worst — 
discipline  maintained  itself.  There  was  phi- 
losophy to  be  learnt  by  studying  that.  Even 
men,  whom  the  spectacle  of  death  — coming 
apparently  capriciously,  and  leaving  no  one 
safe — impelled  to  a  brutal  levity  of  language 
and  conduct — who  laughed  at  the  destroyer — 
in  whom^  a  familiarity  with  death  had  bred 
a  terrible  contempt  of  it ! — tlie  worst  of  tliese 
never  broke  through  a  regulation  of-  the  ship. 
They  respected  law  more  tlian  they  feared 
the  grave. 

The  brig  was  sailing  under  very  easy  sail  in 
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a  light  wind,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning ;  and  no  one  who 
looked  from  a  distance  at  the  brig,  and  saw 
her  white  sails  tapering  away  to  the  sky,  her 
beautiful  hull  bounded  by  the  brilHant  line  of 
copper  which  joined  the  water  in  a  golden  kiss, 
would  have  thought  what  havoc  was  going  on 
within !  The  midshipmans'  mess  were  all 
sitting  inside  the  berth,  with  the  doors  shut, 
to  hear  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  vessel, 
which  Brunt  used  to  give  them.  One  more 
morning,  and  here  they  all  were,  still  alive ! 
Singleton  used  to  say  that  every  such  morning 
seemed  in  itself  a  resurrection  ! 

They  were  all  four  sitting  in  silence.  Brunt 
was  looking  over  the  notes  which  he  daily 
made  :  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  calamity  had  lost  half  its  horrors  for  him 
— it  acquired  such  an  intense  and  beautifying 
light  from  Thought. 

"  It  is  odd,"  muttered  Brunt,  at  last,  turning 
over  paper  after  paper  ;  "  scarcely  one  case 
with  symptoms  of  recovery  !  But  I  tell  you 
what  is  odd  :  none  of  the  officers  have  had  it 
yet.     Now,  their  number  being  in  proportion 
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to  that  of  the  whole  crew  in  the  ratio 
of " 

"  Hush,  Doctor !"  interrupted  little  Simms, 
turning  pale  and  glancing  round,  as  if  he 
thought  Death  was  listening  ;  "  don't  give  us 
such  calculations.  I  declare  there  is  no  hope 
anywhere."  So  saying,  he  pulled  out  a  Bible, 
which  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  opening 
it  in  the  Psalms,  he  read  aloud,  "  How  excel- 
lent is  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God  !  There- 
fore the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings."'''' 

"  Disturb  yourself  as  little  as  you  can,  my 
good  boy,"  said  Brunt,  kindly,  moving  to  close 
the  book  gently,  which  Simms  resisted.  "  Look 
at  me  :  I  am  in  the  thick  of  it  all  day,"  he 
added.  "  I  move  where  fly  thickest  the  arrows 
from  the  silver  bow.  If  I  should  get  it,  by- 
the-bye,"  he  added  coolly,  "  one  of  you  fellows 
send  my  notes  to  Dr.  Forbes  for  the  *  Medical 
Quarterly.'  If  all  get  well,  I  will  throw  such 
light  on  the  disorder  as  shall  astonish  the  pro- 
fession throughout  Europe." 

*  Psalm  xxxvi.  7. 
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And  the  Doctor  rose  and  walked  forward 
to  inspect  his  patients,  cool,  courageous,  and 
indomitable,  and  moving  through  the  atmo- 
sphere of  sickness  like  a  refreshing  and  healthj 
breeze.  His  poor  superior,  old  Flibb,  trifled 
and  bungled  about,  picking  up  hints  from  him, 
and  then,  with  great  pomposity,  giving  orders 
for  them  to  be  acted  upon. 

Just  after  Brunt  left,  Fontenoj  heard  a  noise 
on  deck  ;  and  going  up,  found  that  a  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  that  the  Commander  was 
ordering  sail  to  be  put  on  the  vessel.  He  soon 
found  that  thej  were  bearing  up  to  close  with 
a  schooner,  which  had  come  out  from  the  land, 
and  was  running  away  to  the  south-west  as 
hard  as  she  could  go.  All  the  canvass  possible 
was  put  upon  the  brig,  but  the  schooner  was  a 
fast  sailer,  and  held  her  own  very  well. 
Singleton  glanced  at  Tinsley,  and  saw  at  once 
that  he  had  been  drinking :  his  face  was  in- 
flamed,-and  his  eyes  blood-shot. 

"  Now,  then,  the  top-gallant-studding  sails 
ready  for  setting,"  he  shouted.  "  D — n  the 
fellows  ;  by  G — d,  the  Plague  has  made  them 
lazy !" 
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As  lie  spoke,  he  swung  liis  telescope  in  his 
hand :  it  struck  against  a  carronade,  and  the 
glass  smashed.  Tinslej  looked  at  it  stupidly 
for  a  moment,  and  flung  it  out  of  a  port  over- 
board, with  an  air  of  bravado.  Then  he  hic- 
cuped,  and  turned  up  his  blood-shot  eyes,  to 
see  whether  the  top-gallant-studding  sails  were 
ready  for  setting. 

''  Mr.  Fontenoy,  go  up  to  the  fore-top,  and 
see  that  studding-sail  ready,  will  you  V 

Fontenoy  ran  up  the  rigging.  As  he  gained 
the  top,  he  found  two  men  getting  it  ready^ 
Meanwhile,  Tinslej"  called  out  again,  "  Fore- 
top  there,  look  smart,  wdll  you  !*' 

"  Look    smart   yourself,    you "  said 

one  of  the  men,  sotto  voce. 

*'  Silence,  Henderson,"  said  Singleton,  quietly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  answered  the  man 
civilly,  "  but  ain't  it  provoking  V 

The  sails  were  set.  Presently  the  brig 
neared  the  schooner,  which  though  an  -English 
vessel  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  chase, 
for  Tinsley  was  pursuing  her  as  if  she  w^as  an 
enemy,  and  the  schooner  held  on  as  if  she  was 
flying  from  a  hostile  frigate. 
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When  Singleton  came  down  on  deck  again, 
lie  found  that  Tinslej  had  gone  below  for  a 
few  minutes.  Lieutenant  Bobus  and  Block 
the  Master  w^ere  talking  earnestly  together. 
Singleton  could  not  help  hearing  them. 

"  Yes/'  said  Bobus,  "  the  coast's  beginning  to 
tell  on  him.  Nothing  can  stand  against  what 
he's  doing  now." 

Block  muttered  something  in  reply,  and  then 
Bobus  answered  again,  and  his  concluding 
words  were  "  death — vacancy  1" 

"  Ho,  ho,  my  old  fellow,"  thought  Singleton, 
"  that's  your  game  is  it  1"  iVnd  he  chuckled 
to  think  of  the  coolness  with  whicli  old  Bobus 
could  speculate  on  another  man's  death,  when 
in  tlic  whole  ship  not  one  being's  life  was 
worth  half  an  hour's  purchase !  Seeing  Wel- 
wyn  come  up  the  main  hatchway,  and  knowing 
that  this  trait  of  Bobus's  character  would 
interest  his  thoughtful  mind,  he  v/enfc  up  to  tell 
him  of  it. 

"  Fool,"  said  Welwyn,  sneering,  "  and  this 
night  his  soul  may  be  required  of  him !" 

The  solemn  w^ords  sounded  on  Singleton's 
ear  like  a  knell.     "  And  my  soul,   too,"   lie 
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thought — for  on  board  that  cursed  yessel, 
though  one  might  escape  the  thought  of  death 
for  a  little,  in  employment  or  in  abstraction- 
back  came  the  dread  idea  always,  like  the  jerk 
of  a  captive's  chain. 

Welwjn  and  Fontenoy  were  walking  about 
the  deck,  silently  —  Fontenoy  having  now 
taken  charge  of  the  afternoon  watch,  when  the 
Commander  came  on  deck  again  with  a  face 
redder  than  ever. 

"  Where's  the  schooner,  Mr.  Fontenoy  V^ 

'•  On  the  lee-bow,  sir,"  Fontenoy  answered, 
and  jumped  up  on  the  gangway  ladder  to  point 
her  out. 

As  they  looked,  the  schooner  at  last  hove  to. 
She  was  one  of  those  slashing  schooners  that 
come  home  with  fruit  from  Smyrna,  and  are 
always  fast  sailers.  There  is  a  prize  given,  I 
believe,  to  the  one  that  reaches  home  earliest, 
and  in  good  time  for  the  market,  which  of 
course  stimulates  them  to  "  carry  on."  But 
Tinsley  was  a  gentleman  whose  brig  carried 
on  in  a  style  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman." 

They  lowered  the  stern-boat  on  board  the 
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**  Viper,"  and  sent  some  hands  into  her. 
Tinslej  pulled  some  dollars  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  said  to  Singleton,  "  go  and  get  some  fruit 
from  her,  it's  imperatively  necessary  to  the 
ship's  health  !" 

Singleton  stared  with  astonishment.  "  But 
sir,  we  must  hoist  the  plague-flag  !  We  cannot 
go  on  board  that  vessel !" 

"  By  God,  we  must  have  some  fruit,"  re- 
plied the  Commander. 

Singleton  went  into  the  boat,  pulled  off, 
and  laid  on  his  oars  to  leeward  of  the  schooner, 
keeping  a  good  distance. 

"  What  do  you  want  V  asked  a  gruff  fellow 
in  a  black  hat,  looking  over  the  side. 

Singleton  stood  up  in  the  boat.  "  I  am 
from  H.  M.  sloop  "  Viper,"  we  want  some 
fruit,  we've  got  the  plague  on  board,"  cried 
Singleton,  determined  not  to  injure  the  poor 
fellows  of  the  schooner,  come  what  might. 

The  gruJ0f  man  disappeared,  and  returned  in 
a  minute  with  a  musket  in  his  hand.  ^'  By 
God,  sir,  if  you  come  near  us,  I'll  fire  at  you!" 
At  the  same  moment  some  of  the  schooner's 
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men  ran  forward  to  "  let  draw/'  with  a  yiew  to 
.standing  on. 

"  Come,"  said  Singleton,  quictl}^,  "  I  don't 
mean  to  hurt  you.  Fling  some  fruit  in  to  us, 
or  bj  Jove,  if  you  don't,  our  captain  will  give 
you  some  of  our  grape  /" 

"  Cool  shavers,  curse  me,"  said  the  gruff  man, 
disappearing  again,  and  returning  this  time 
with  a  batch  of  melons. 

"  Look  out — catch  !"  he  cried,  flinging  first 
three  or  four  round  water-melons,  then  some 
of  the  long,  yellow  casalbar  species,  at  them. 
Some  of  them  fell  into  the  water,  and  were 
promptly  picked  up. 

*•  Now  go  away,  and  God  save  you,"  cried 
the  old  gruff  man,  with  a  kind  of  rude  pathos. 
The  schooner  then  filled  and  stood  on,  and — 
the  temporary  excitement  of  this  incident 
over — Singleton  felt  very  melancholy  as  they 
drew  near  the  brig  again,  and  saw  her  black 
hull  lying  on  the  water  like  a  coffin,  with  the 
ciewed-up  mainsail  drooping  like  a  white  pall. 
The  Commander  eagerly  seized  the  melons,  and 
selectino'  one  for  himself,  handed  over  the  rest 
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to"  Brunt,  to  be  used  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  schooner  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the 
"  Viper"  once  more  alone. 

Shortly  after  sunset  that  eyening,  a  message 
came  into  the  midshipmen's  berth  that  the 
captain  wanted  Mr.  Brunt.  The  news  was 
over  the  ship  in  an  instant ;  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  captain  was  "  seized,"  and  two  or 
three  of  the  men  whispered  that  it  was  a 
punishment  to  him  for  saying  that  the  Plague 
had  made  the  crew  lazj. 

Welwjn  and  Singleton  went  upon  deck  soon 
after,  and  just  as  thej  reached  it,  Welwjn 
pinched  Singleton's  arm,  and  whispered,  "  Look 
there."  Looking  aft,  thej  saw  old  Bobus' 
peering  down  the  cabin  skylight  into  Tinsley's 
cabin  with  eager  curiosity.  "  Mark  the  ghoul," 
said  Welwyn,  in  disgust.  Bobus  raised  his 
head,  walked  aft,  and  stretched  out  his  arms 
violently,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  practising 
gymnastic  exercises.  "  How  well  I  know  what 
he  is  thinking!"  Welwyn  continued.  "He  is 
testing  his  own  health,  and  congratulating 
himself  on  it !"  As  they  stood  watching  the 
Lieutenant,  one  of  the  seamen  came  rolling  by, 

VOL.  IL  M 
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quite  drunk,  and  singing.  These  were  the 
words : — 

Four  jolly  sailors,  so  stout  and  so  strong, 

They  fisted  up  the  corpse,  and  they  carried  it  along  ! 

He  gave  a  dull,  glazed  leer  at  them,  and  rolled 
away  down  the  hatchway,  hiccuping  out  his 
ditty.  They  did  not  interfere  with  him  nor 
report  him.  Plague  did.  That  same  man 
died  next  day,  and  went  to  answer  for  all 
his  offences  againsf  Nature's  articles  of  war 
elsewhere ! 

Another  morning!  Once  more  the  little 
baud  met  in  their  berth,  sound  and  well.  Still 
the  Plague  was  going  on.  Still  Brunt  was 
active  and  hopeful ;  and  still  the  awful  notes  of 
phenomena  swelled.  "Whatever  that  theory 
might  be  which  sustained  the  doctor's  soul, 
death  seemed  the  practical  part  of  the  affair  I 
Simms  read  his  Bible,  and  looked  forward  with 
timid  hope.  Welwyn  was  wrapped  up  in  his 
serene  philosophy ;  but  poor  Fontenoy  was 
wretched — disturbed — miserable.  He  had  no 
theory ! 

Oh !  sceptical  philosophers,  who  destroy  and 
cannot  build  ! — oh!  fair  poets,  who  dream,  and 
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do  not  teach! — oli!  brilliant  essayists,  who 
suggest,  and  cannot  satisfy  ! — behold  jour  pupil 
here !  Pleasant  Lalage,  whose  face  beamed 
dimmer  through  the  past ;  fair  Adela,  star  of 
the  morning  land,  je  could  bring  him  no  con- 
soling thought  now.  Better  to  have  been 
spawned  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  olden 
time,  and  believed,  if  it  were  only  in  a  brute, 
than  to  live  amidst  the  wonders  of  civilization, 
and  have  no  Faith ! 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Abstineas,  Mors  atra,  precor  :  non  hie  mihi  mater, 
Quse  legat  in  msestos  ossa  perusta  sinus, 
Non  soror,  Assyrios  cineri  quse  dedat  odores, 
Et  fleat  effusis  antd'sepulcra  comis. 

TiBULLus,  Lib.  i.  Eleg,  3. 

Dark  death,  abstain ;  I  have  no  mother  here, 
To  clasp  my  ashes  to  her  saddened  breast, — 
No  sister  to  pour  perfume  on  my  bier. 
And  weep,  dishevelled,  at  my  place  of  rest. 

The  "Viper's"  ship's  company  were  at 
breakfast  on  the  lower  deck.  Its  size  did  not 
admit  of  tables ;  so  they  sat  on  the  deck  itself, 
each  with  his  basin  of  cocoa  and  broken  biscuit 
between  his  legs.  The  Plague  had  been  re- 
cently diminishing,  and  in  exact  proportion  to 
that  diminution,  the  commander's  consumption 
of  liquids  increased.     The  midshipmen's  mess 
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grew  more  cheerful,  and  First  Lieutenant  Bobus 
left  off  saying  his  prayers.  Bobus  did  not 
consider  that  it  was  perhaps  premature  just  yet. 

Fontenoy  was  sitting  outside  the  berth  door 
on  a  camp  stool,  reading,  when  an  incident 
happened,  which  being  characteristic,  shall  be 
recorded. 

There  was  among  the  "  Viper's"  marines  one 
stolid  unfortunate  fellow — enlisted  in  the 
depths  of  Gloucestershire — who  was  always  in 
the  bad  graces  of  the  sergeant,  and  continually 
being  punished  by  the  First  Lieutenant.  He 
was  wonderfully  dull ;  and  yet  though  one 
would  have  expected  that  Bobus  would  have 
sympathized  with  him,  that  officer  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  punished  him  for  being  dull ; 
and  having  thus  made  him  duller,  punished 
him  again  for  getting  worse.  He  had  accord- 
ingly become  by  this  time  what  is  called 
"  incorrigible ;"  and  we  know  from  all  ex- 
perience— school-boy  and  other — that  incor- 
rigible characters  are  always  the  most  severely 
"  corrected"  by  the  authorities. 

This  morning  poor  Tomkins  had  been  suffer- 
ing some  sort  of  punishment  or  other,  and  in 
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tlie  middle  of  breakfast  time  (while  Fontenoy 
was  sitting  on  the  camp-stool  as  above  men- 
tioned) he  came  down  the  main  ladder.  He 
joined  his  mess,  and  then  with  a  half-crjing 
voice,  he  called  out  publicly,  "  I  can't  stand 
being  put-on  like  this.  I'll  jump  over- 
board.^' 

He  sprang  to  his  legs  suddenly,  and  rushed 
to  the  fore-ladder. 

"  Leave  me  your  traps,  John,''  called  out 
one  of  the  marines,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Tomkins  rushed  up  the  ladder,  and  in  another 
instant  a  heavy  splash  resounded  through  the 
whole  ship.  Without  waiting  for  a  summons 
the  whole  crew  started  up  and  sprang  on 
deck  after  him.  The  brig  was  running  free, 
with  studding-sails  set  on  both  sides ;  the 
helm  w^as  put  hard-a-starboard  ;  "  snap,  snap," 
went  the  studding-sail  booms,  the  life-buoy 
was  let  go  ;  a  boat  was  got  out,  and  Tomkins 
was  picked-up  and  brought  on  board,  wet 
through,  and  miserably  sheepish  looking.  Com- 
mander Tinsley  received  him  at  the  gangway. 
Tomkins  was  brouglit  before  him,  dripping 
like  a  huge  bunch  of  sea-weed. 
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"  Well,  I'm  d— d,"  said  Tinsley  ;  "  it's  like 
your  impudence  to  try  and  commit  suicide  on 
board  my  ship  !  It's — it's  extremely  wicked — 
to  rush  into  the  presence  of  your  Creator 
without  leave  from  the  commanding  officer." 

"  I'm  so  put-on,"  muttered  Tomkins,  with  a 
look  of  dogged  misery. 

"  Stop  his  grog,"  said  Tinsley  to  the  ser- 
geant, who  was  in  attendance.  "  By  G — , 
nobody  on  board  here  shall  go  to  the  devil 
without  my  permission." 

Thereupon  Tomkins  was  dismissed  below, 
to  tell  his  sorrows  "to  the  marines,"  as 
before. 

This  incident  dramatically  relieved  the  tragic 
existence  of  the  brig ;  but  the  drama  went  on, 
in  a  short  time,  as  tragically  as  ever  ;  obedient 
to  laws  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  the  pes- 
tilence suddenly  swelled  again  into  an  unex- 
pected increase.  What  a  pity  that  the  most 
serious  scenes  in  life  must  be  dashed  by  what 
is  ludicrous  and  what  is  mean — that,  as  a 
faithful  painter,  I  must  state  that  Tinsley 
diminished  his  drinking,  and  Bobus  resumed 
his  prayers ! 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  the  brig  being  still 
at  sea,  a  message  came  from  Bobus  to  tlie 
assistant-surgeon,  saying  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  him.  "  What's  in  the  wind  now  1 " 
muttered  Brunt,  rising  from  the  table  where 
he  was  occupied  with  his  notes.  Welwyn 
and  Fontenoy  were  sitting  silent,  and  looking 
at  each  other ;  Simms  was  asleep  on  the 
lockers  ;  Brunt  bundled  his  notes  into  a  desk 
and  ran  on  deck. 

Fontenoy  broke  the  silence :  somehow  or 
other  silence  seemed  favourable  to  the  disease. 

"  Welwyn,  you  look  calm.  How  is  your 
pulse  1     Let  us  compare  notes." 

Ten  times  a  day  they  went  through  the 
ceremony.  Welwyn,  without  speaking,  now 
laid  his  fingers  on  his  wrist ;  "  Stop,"  cried 
Fontenoy  ;  they  announced  the  numbers. 

"  Mine  is  slower  than  usual,"  Fontenoy  said, 
languidly.'  "I  am  weary;  the  sight  of  the 
sun  makes  me  sick  here.  What  a  miserable 
existence — this  lovely  climate,  and  this  dread 
disease  !  It  is  like  a  beauty  with  a  sick  breath. 
You  don't  speak,  Welwyn,"  he  cried,  peevishly. 
«  Speak." 
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Welwjn  continued  silent,  with  his  large, 
clear  blue  eyes  fixed. 

"  Welwjn,"  resumed  Fontenoj,  "  saj  some- 
thing." 

His  friend  looked  up  with  his  serene,  smiling 
face,  calm  as  usual  "  What  is  there  to  say. 
Fear  nothing,  man ;  death  itself  is  only  an 
idea,  and  as  natural  as  light;  be  calm,  and 
care  for  nothing." 

"  Pshaw  I"  cried  Fontenoy,  striking  the  table. 
"  Be  human  ;  don't  carry  about  a  bag  of  meta- 
physical wind,  or  it  will  fail  you  in  your  need." 

"  I  am  calm,"  said  Welwyn. 

"  And  I  am — loved ! "  said  Fontenoy,  re- 
lapsing into  melancholy,  and  throwing  himself 
back  :  "  How  can  I  be  anything  but  miserable 
herel" 

They  were  silent  again.  At  that  moment, 
Simms  muttered  something  in  his  sleep,  and 
turned  round  restlessly  ;  his  flaxen  curls  hung 
across  his  brow,  white  as  the  wool  of  the 
Parcse. 

"  He  would  be  happy  if  he  could  sleep  for 
ever,"  said  Fontenoy,  sighing.  Here,  there 
"was  a  noise  on  deck  .a  trampling  of  feet,  and 
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a  humming  of  talk.  The  two  young  men 
looked  at  each  other  with  that  unquiet  inqui- 
sitiveness  of  expression  common  to  the  sharers 
of  a  situation  of  peril.  The  white  windsail, 
drooping  down  the  main-hatchway  near  the 
berth-door,  fluttered  languidly.  A  whifi*  of 
wind  smelling  like  dead  flowers  hovered  in  the 
air.  Again,  young  Simms  turned  restlessly, 
but  he  continued  to  sleep  on. 

"  What's  that  noise,  I  wonder  V  said  Fon- 
tenoy. 

Welwyn  was  going  to  make  some  observa- 
tion, when  their  messmate  Brunt  came  running 
down  the  main-ladder  to  his  dispensary — a 
wretched  little  cabin  like  a  large  gallipot, — 
dotted  with  white  bottles  and  jars,  containing 
leeches  too  ill  to  bite — seized  something,  and 
hurried  away  again.  Fontenoy  and  Welwyn 
followed  him  and  gained  the  deck.  The  brig 
was  moving  lazily  before  the  wind.  The  sea 
was  white  with  light,  and  on  the  horizon  the 
distant  mountains  of  Cyprus — which  island 
was  just  faintly  visible — rose  from  the  w^ater, 
like  a  rich  blue  vapour. 

Lieutenant  Bobus  was  walking  backwards 
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and  forwards  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
deck.  His  manner,  his  hauteur,  the  oSensive- 
ness  of  his  look  of  superiority;  all  showed 
that  something  had  happened.  He  stopped 
every  now  and  then,  and — as  they  had  once 
seen  him  do  before — peered  anxiously  down 
the  cabin  skylight.  Welwyn  and  Fontenoy 
stopped  at  the  gangway-ladder  and  watched 
him. 

"  What's  in  the  wind?"  whispered  Fontenoy. 

"  Death,"  said  Welwyn,  laconically. 

"  How  do  you  mean  V^ 

"  Don't  you  see  V  said  Welwyn,  with  his 
grave  Gibbonian  sneer,  "  Tinsley  must  be  ill 
of  the  Plague.  Bobus  wants  to  command  the 
brig — the  FalstaiF  of  Tragedy — the  parvenu  of 
pestilence !" 

They  were  silent.  A  boy  who  w^as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Commander's  came  silently  up  the 
companion-ladder,  and  moved  away  from  the 
skylight  of  the  cabin  a  flag  that  had  been 
cast  over  it.  Fresh  air  and  light  went  down 
to  the  dying  man's  abode.  Tinsley  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease.  His  delirium  was 
peopled  with  the  base  and  brutal  images  that 
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an  ill-spent  life  had  stamped  upon  his  brain, 
and  his  bad  and  foolish  thoughts  and  deeds 
came  back  like  ghosts  to  him.  The  ship  was 
agitated  at  the  news.  Death  seemed  more 
terrible  to  the  crew,  now  that  it  was  seizing 
their  commander ! 

While  Fontenoy  and  his  messmate  stood 
silently  by  the  gangway,  Brunt  came  up  the 
companion-ladder.  He  was  viewed  by  the 
ship's  companion  as  a  superior  being.  The 
grave  and  acute  materialist  seemed  a  symbol  of 
human  power  in  contest  with  the  powers  of 
nature.  He  had  saved  several  of  the  attacked; 
his  advice  had  probably  saved  more  from  being 
attacked ;  his  courage  had  animated  all.  His 
conduct,  in  a  word,  was  an  exact  illustration 
of  that  attributed  to  Cuvier,  in  the  witty 
anecdote  which  represents  him  defying  the 
Devil  to  devour  him,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  of  a  carnivorous  genus,  as  was  proved 
by  his  horns  and  hoofs  ! 

Brunt  went  up  to  the  First  Lieutenant, 
now,  and  touching  his  cap,  made  a  report. 
Fontenoy  watched  Bobus.  His  figure  drew  up 
to  its  full  length. 
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"  No  hope  V  said  Bobus,  with  his  most 
commanding  look. 

"It's  all  hope  with  him,"  whispered  Fon- 
tenoj  to  Welwyn,  in  a  low  voice. 

Brunt  fixed  his  eye — it  was  a  cold  blue  eye 
of  the  colour  of  steel — on  Bobus.  "He  is 
dying,  Mr.  Bobus.  Clot  Bey  could  not  save 
him  now  !" 

As  Brunt  mentioned  the  name  of  that  great 
physician  of  the  East,  he  too  drew  himself  up 
a  little,  but  with  very  different  feelings.  Bobus 
was  silent.  Suddenly  he  said,  "  these  sails  are 
very  worn.     We  must  shift  sails." 

He  was  stepping  forward  to  give  an  order, 
when  Brunt  interrupted  him.  "  The  noise 
would  disturb  my  patient." 

Bobus  hesitated.  "  The  sails  ought  to  be 
shifted." 

"  I  object  to  the  patient's  being  disturbed," 
said  Brunt,  decidedly. 

"You  don't  command  the  brig,  sir !"  cried 
Bobus,  angrily. 

"  No,  sir — the  Plague  does  just  now,"  re- 
plied the  assistant-surgeon  with  great  com- 
posure, and  helping  himself  to  snuff.     "  I  beg 
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to  represent  to  you  as  a  medical  officer  of  this 
ship,  that  what  jou  propose  to  do  is  an  act  of 
impropriety.     As  a  gentleman •' 

"  Stop,  sir/'  roared  the  First  Lieutenant. 

But  as  he  was  about  to  break  out  in  wrath, 
a  dull,  faint  moan  was  distinctly  audible 
through  the  open  skylight.  At  that  sound  he 
paused.  Brunt  ran  down  the  companion- 
ladder  again.  There  was  a  pause.  Curiously 
enough — and  the  superstitious  nature  of  the 
sailors  made  the  fact  long  remembered  by 
them — at  that  instant,  one  of  the  slight  shocks 
of  earthquake,  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
took  place.  The  brig — which  was  stationary 
in  a  calm,  with  all  her  white  sails  spread-— 
shook  like  a  water  lily. 

The  Commander  was  dead  I 

The  novissima  verba  of  all  men,  remarkable 
either  for^  good  or  ill,  are  worth  recording. 
Tinsley's  latest  words,  before  delirium  drowned 
his  reason — his  last  utterance  in  this  miracu- 
lous universe — -expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Admiral  would  get  a  death-yacancy !  SiG 
transit  gloria  lumundi — so  passeth  the  glory 
of  the  impure ! 
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The  sea  receiyed  his  ashes.  With  equal 
greediness  of  swallow — Lieutenant  Bobus  as- 
sumed  his  command.  Now  comes  another  act 
in  this  strange  farce-tragedj. 

Bobus  turned  the  hands  up,  assembled 
officers  and  men  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
delivered  a  harangue.  He  ought  to  have 
explained  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  have 
shifted  sails  in  the  hour  of  his  late  Comman- 
der's agony.  Was  it  that  he  wished  to  dis- 
turb those  heavy-laden  moments  1  I  have 
heard  of  an  officer  who  did  this — who  exerted 
himself  to  accomplish  this :  such  men  are 
the  best  arguments  for  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  ought  to  be  publicly  preached 
upon  (to  use  a  most  humorous  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's)  as  such ! 

"  I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  this  ship," 
said  Bobus.  "  The  Plague  has  made  you  lazy. 
The  service  must  be  attended  to — and  dis- 
cipline carried  out.  My  remarks  apply  equally 
to  the  officers" — and  here  he  turned  round  to 
Welwyn  and  Fontenoy.  The  gaze  of  the 
assembled  seamen  followed  his  eye.  Fontenoy 
blushed  with  rage  and  contempt.     He  was  of 
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tlie  sweetest  good-nature,  but  he  was  nervous 
and  irritable.  We  are  the  slaves  of  our  tem- 
peraments— and  our  nerves  work  us,  as  strings 
do  puppets.  His  lips  glowed  with  a  white 
heat  of  anger.  He  would  have  exploded  in 
invective,  but  Welwyn — always  calm — pressed 
his  arm  violently. 

"Don't  look  at  me,  sir,"  cried  the  First 
Lieutenant,  who  saw  Fontenoy's  glance. 

"There  is  no  temptation  to  do  it,"  said 
Singleton,  with  a  very  decided  sneer. 

"  Mr.  Fontenoy — go  below  under  arrest  T 
said  Bobus.  The  ship's  company  stared. 
Singleton  touched  his  cap  —  bowed  —  and 
descended  accordingly. 

"  Contempt  of  the  commanding  officer,"  said 
Bobus,  looking  round,  "will  be  punished  in 
every  case  I" 

If  Bobus  had  carried  out  that  resolution — 
most  people  on  board  must  have  been  severely 
corrected ! 

Fontenoy  descended  to  the  berth.  He  was 
sick  and  miserable.  He  tried  to  read  but 
could  not.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
Simms  was  still  asleep  there,  and  had  not  gone 
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on  deck  wlieii  the  hands  were  turned  up.  So 
he  thought  it  right  to  waken  him.  He  shook 
him  gently.  Simms  woke  up  suddenly,  and 
then  recovering  himself,  shook  the  sleep  from 
him  as  a  bird  shakes  water  from  its  wings. 
His  face  seemed  somewhat  changed.  It  had  a 
pinched  look,  and  was  as  pale  as  an  unripe 
peach. 

"  Where  have  we  been'?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Been  T  asked  Singleton,  in  surprise. 

"I  thought  we  had  been  somewhere 
together,"  said  Simms.  "  — I  must  have  been 
dreaming." 

Singleton  smiled  awkwardly.  He  was  a 
little  superstitious.  And  to  be  superstitious 
in  that  accursed  ship  was  to  be  accursed. 

Simms  moved  away  the  long,  white  hair 
from  his  bony  temples.  He  picked  up  the  silk 
neck-handkerchief  which  had  fallen  off  his 
neck  while  he  was  lying  down,  and  flung  it 
carelessly  round.  It  got  twisted  in  some  way 
behind.  He  asked  Singleton  to  tie  it  for 
him. 

Singleton  jumped  up  to  do  it,  stepped 
behind  his  friend,  and  disengaged  the  flowing 
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black  silk.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  what  made 
sickness  creep  from  his  heart  to  his  cheek. 
On  the  white  neck  were  two  black  spots,  like 
drops  of  stale  gore — the  boils  that  mark  the 
pestilence.  What  blight  is  to  the  flower,  or 
poison  to  a  well,  were  these  spots  to  the 
dweller  among  the  plague-stricken! 

Singleton  swallowed  his  first  emotions  as 
one  does  a  nauseous  drug,  and  stood  silent 
and  still.  He  mechanically  went  on  tying 
the  handkerchief,  but  his  fingers  trembled. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Fon  V  asked  Simms. 

His  careless  question — tlie  soft,  boyish  tones 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  which  were  associated 
in  Singleton's  mind  with  happy  days  and  gay 
hopes — made  him  completely  lose  his  self- 
possession.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  his 
eyes  were  pained  with  their  hot  stream.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  cushioned  lockers,  and 
wept  aloud. 

"Good  God,  Fontenoy!''  cried  Simms,  in 
astonishment. 

Brunt  entered  the  berth  as  he  did  so. 
But,  though  the  aspect  of  Fontenoy  was  the 
most  extraordinary,  and  apparently  the  most 
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alarming  of  the  two,  Brunt's  ejes  rested  on 
Simms'  face.  Fontenoj  sat  up,  and  contrived 
to  convey  by  his  eyes  to  the  assistant-surgeon 
something  of  what  he  dreaded. 

"You're  looking  palish,  my  boy,"  said 
Brunt,  carelessly,  to  Simms.  "  What  have 
you  been  eating  1  Here,  let  me  tie  that  hand- 
kerchief of  yours  for  you." 

Simms — and  it  is  strange  how  we  are  in- 
diiferent  to  imminent  danger  which  frightened 
us  at  a  distance  (as,  for  example,  we  see 
people  who  know  that  five  or  six  of  their 
family  have  died  of  consumption,  obstinately 
indifferent  to  the  fact  of  their  spitting  blood,  and 
so  forth) — Simms  smiled,  and  moved  towards 
Brunt.     Brunt  quietly  tied  the  handkerchief. 

"Poor  Fon  has  been  crying  about  some- 
thing," said  Simms,  kindly  and  smiling.  They 
were  the  last  words  Singleton  ever  heard  him 
say.  The  pestilence  had  been  working  in  his 
blood,  and  soon  giddiness  and  nausea  came 
on,  and  his  soul  began  to  choke  in  the  ghastly 
vapours-  of  death. 

The  disease  had  now  reached  its  crisis,  and 
the  period  of  the  year  had  come  when>  ac- 
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cording  to  every  calculation,  it  must  cease. 
Brunt  was  positive  it  could  not  last.  He 
swore  he  would  inoculate  himself  with  it,  and 
try  the  experiment. 

The  evening  of  the  day  after  Simms  was 
taken  ill,  another  piece  of  news  thrilled  the 
vessel.  Fontenoy,  who  still  remained  under 
arrest,  was  sent  for  on  deck.  He  went  up, 
and  found  Welwyn  in  charge  of  the  watch. 

"  You  are  released  from  arrest,  Fontenoy," 
he  said. 

"How  so  r 

"  Bobus  is  dead ! "  was  the  reply.  It  was 
true;  Welwyn  had  thus  become  commander 
of  the  vessel  for  the  time. 

The  greatness  of  the  crisis  made  the  two 
young  men  silent.  The  brig  had  now  been 
cruising  for  some  time  in  the  expectation  of 
falling  in  with  the  squadron,  and  receiving 
orders  from  the  admiral.  To-night  she  was 
not  far  from  Rhodes,  and  they  could  see  the 
lights  twinkling  in  the  distance,  in  the  city. 
It  was  a  warm  summer  evening,  redolent  of 
the  south — an  evening  when  the  air  tastes  like 
a  celestial  wine,  and  the  clouds  seem  violet 
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and  crimson — an  evening  for  lore  and  wonder, 
luxury  and  wit.  The  moon  seemed  to  glow 
with  life,  and  the  whole  heavens  shone  with 
light,  as  the  desert  with  sand — a  Sahara  of 
stars ! 

And  little  Simms  was  dying  on  this  evening 
— to  mingle  with  the  elements  in  their  hap- 
piest hour.  Totally  insensible  to  the  coming 
change,  he  was  steeped  in  stupor,  so  that  the 
effect  to  Fontenoy,  who  went  to  see  him,  was 
(as  he  described  it  to  Welwyn)  that  of  seeing 
a  person  murdered  !  But  happy  they  who  die 
insensible — and  whose  first  emotion  is  the 
presence  of  God ! 

"You  have  seen  himi"  said  Welwyn,  low- 
ering his  voice. 

"  Yes,''  answered  Singleton,  shortly. 

"This  is  an  evening  for  philosophy,"  said 
Welwyn,  gazing  round. 

"  But  scarcely,  while  our  friend  is  dying,  in 
the  blossom  of  life,  below,''  said  Singleton, 
with  reproach  looking  through  his  tears. 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Welwyn,  gently. 
^*  I  mean  no  neglect,  God  knows.     But  love 
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and  sorrow  are  part  of  my  philosophy.  My 
regret  is  part  of  it/' 

Welwyn  looked  so  touched,  that  Singleton 
regretted  his  words.  He  pressed  his  hand, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  there  are  many  reasons  why  I 
should   be  the  last  to   misrepresent   or  hurt 

you." 

^,.;,'Welwyn  was  utterly  calm  again,  and  made 
no  reply.  The  conversation  then  turned  to 
the  prospects  of  the  yessel;  and  soon  after, 
Brunt  brought  up  the  news  that  Simms  had 
died.  They  had  a  long  lock  of  his  light  hair 
cut  off,  which  Fontenoy  sent  to  his  mother  at 
Plymouth.  She  used  to  show  it  to  her  rela- 
tions and  friends,  poor  old  lady,  and  cry  over 
it.  She  bought  a  portrait  of  the  " '  Viper  ^  as 
she  was  leaving  Plymouth,'^  painted  in  the 
days  when  her  son  first  joined  the  brig,  and 
when  his  appointment  as  clerFs  assistant  was 
thought  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune. 
She  often  told  the  story  of  the  great  Plague 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  brig  "Viper,"  and 
would  remark  that  "the  Commander  himself 
had  not  been  spared ;"  and  went  on — saying 
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it  was  "  sin  fill  to  repine,"  and — repining, — as 
women  do. 

Shortly  after  Simms  was  buried  (they  bnried 
him  at  sea,  and  Fontenoy  ran  aloft  to  the 
main-top,  and  cried  there  during  the  cere- 
mony) the  brig  fell  in  with  the  squadron. 
They  were  sprawling  across  the  ocean  like  a 
shoal  of  whales.  The  "Viper"  hoisted  her 
yellow  plague  flag — symbol  of  a  supremacy 
not  to  be  attacked.  It  created  an  enormous 
sensation  among  the  squadron.  An  inter- 
change of  signals  at  great  length  took  place 
between  the  "  Viper"  and  the  admiral's  ship. 
The  news  spread  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
and  was  received  with  a  volley  of  "Good 
Geds!"  "Doosed  odds!"  "Shockings!"  &c.  &c. 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  various 
messes.  * 

The  "Viper"  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Malta,  to  take  up  her  station,  and  go  through 
her  quarantine,  at  the  Plague  Hospital  in 
Quarantine  Harbour.  Welwyn  was  made 
Acting  Lieutenant  in  command.  The  easterly 
wind  thundered  in  the  rear  of  the  brig;  the 
Plague  abated. 
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In  the  happy  season  of  the  almond  and  the 
orange  —  when  the  blood-orange  gives  its 
heart's  blood  to  moisten  the  sweet  lips  of  the 
South — the  "  Viper"  arrived  at  Malta. 
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•  CHAPTER  VI. 

Patria  o  mea  creatrix,  patria  o  mea  genetrix, 
n-  '»  *  *  *  « 

Ubinam  aut  quibus  locis  te  positam,  patria,  rear? 

Catullus. 

Where  dost  thou  lie,  thou  loved  land,  my  country, 
oh  my  country,  where? — Theodore  Martin's  Trans. 

The  Quarantine  Harbour  of  Malta  is  a  long 
creek,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Grand 
Harbour,  and  to  the  northward  and  westward 
of  it.  The  Plague  Hospital  is  a  respectable 
and  commodious  building  on  the  right-hand 
side,  in  the  interior.  A  small  churchyard  lies 
behind ;  a  piece  of  ground  some  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  bounded  at  each  end  bj  high 
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walls,  stretches  in  front  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  centre  of  this  ground  is  occupied 
bj  a  mass  of  damp  sea-weed  or  sea-rushes, 
tenanted  bj  colonies  of  large  rats.  To  hunt 
these  rats  bj  moonlight  was  an  exciting  amuse- 
ment for  the  "  Viper's"  crew,  who  enjoyed  it 
as  much  as  if  thej  had  been  country  gentlemen. 
The  "  Viper"  anchored  opposite  the  hospital. 
The  ship  was  cleared  out,  the  tanks  brought  on 
shore,  the  hold  whitewashed,  and  every  part 
fumigated.  The  high  and  airy  rooms  of  the 
house  lodged  the  seamen  healthily ;  the  Plague 
ceased,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  serve 
through  the  long  quarantine  with  tolerable 
patience.  Welwyn,  in  his  capacity  of  Com- 
mander, had  a  room  to  himself.  Brunt  and 
Fontenoy  messed  together  in  a  large  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  they  placed  a  wooden 
table  on  some  casks.  There  was  little  or  no 
duty  to  do  ;  and  the  day  was  spent  in  reading, 
writing,  firing  with  pistols,  and  smoking  cigars. 
Fontenoy  used  to  saunter  out  at  noon,  lie  on 
the  grass  reading  poetry,  and  watch  the  white 
gulls  skimming  and  dipping  in  the  water  of 
the    harbour.      One    day   some  letters  from 
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England  were  communicated  to  them  bj  a 
quarantine  officer  in  his  green  boat  and  yellow 
uniform,  with  all  the  caution  with  which  bread 
is  handed  to  a  bear  in  his  cage. 

The  letters  being  distributed,  Singleton  re- 
tired into  a  corner  to  read  one  which  had 
arrived  for  him.  It  was  from  his  father  ;  but, 
independent  of  the  news  it  contained,  it  was  so 
admirable  a  specimen  of  sound  sense  and 
paternal  advice,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes  of  readers,  I  think  it  right  to  insert  it 
in  these  memoirs. 

* 
"Heatherby,  8th  Aug.  184 — . 

"  Dear  Singletoit, 
"  I  have  received  jour  last  letter,  and  am 
glad  to  find  that  jou  are  succeeding  so  well  in 
your  profession.  To  guard  our  country  is  an 
honourable — the  most  honourable  of  offices. 
Remember  your  ancestor  who  fought  at  Acre, 
and  your  grand  uncle  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  Miuden.  Remember,  also,  my  dear 
boy,  your  second  cousin  in  the  Admiralty;  and 
that,  if  you  behave  properly,  you  will  certainly 
be  promoted   as  soon  as  you  pass  for  your 
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Lieutenancj.  We  were  all  glad  to  hear  of 
your  gallant  conduct  on  the  Syrian  coast :  there 
was  a  most  handsome  allusion  to  it  in  one  of 
the  Huskdale  papers,  and  I  sent  the  editor  a 
haunch  of  yenison.  It  is  our  duty  to  encourage 
literature,  and  I  shall  make  the  servants  sub- 
scribe to  the  man's  journal." 

[Here  Singleton  gave  a  hearty  laugh.  Brunt, 
who  was  reading  a  letter  from  a  creditor, 
looked  up  ruefully.] 

"  You  were  slightly  wounded,  too,  it  appears. 
Never  mind  these  casualties — which  are  com- 
mon to  all  wars.  Think  what  the  pride  of  the 
family  would  be,  to  see  you  stumping  about,  a 
gallant  officer  with  a  wooden  leg ! 

"  By-the-bye,  you  have  drawn  one  or  two 
extra  bills  on  the  agents.  I  hope  you  are  not 
becoming  extravagant.  Money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil :  have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  you  can.. 
A  glass  of  wine  a-day  is  two  dozen  and  a  half 
bottles  a-year !  One  life  lost  at  sixpenny  pool 
a-night  makes  a  lake  in  a  year  !  I  wish  I  had 
never  got  into  debt  in  my  youth.  If  I  had 
not  hunted,  and  played,  and  laid  in  bed  late, 
at  Oxford,  I  must  infallibly  have  taken  a  First. 
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"What  you  saj  about  your  studies — the 
Ideal — Progression  by  Antagonism — the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Mythus — Coleridge's  '  Aids  to 
Reflection' — Dr.  Arnold  on  Church  Reform, 
&;c.  I  consider  mystical  stuff.  Who  is  Emer- 
son '?  Is  he  any  relation  to  Wilson  Croker  ? 
Haye  you  a  good  copy  of  Dibdin's  songs  ? 

"  With  regard  to  news — I  know  nothing 
very  interesting.  Your  aunt  Marian  has  a 
bad  cold,  and  your  cousin  Eleanor  is  suffering 
from  the  influenza.  One  of  the  Singletons  has 
married  a  poor  artist — a  regular  love-match — 
at  Cheltenham.  She  wrote  me  an  afi*ectiDg 
letter  about  it :  I  sent  her  my  forgiveness. 

"  Frederick  Lepel  has  turned  out  a  wonder- 
ful fellow,  full  of  sound  practical  sense.  He 
will  get  into  Parliament  before  long.  He  has 
a  project  which  I  shall  perhaps  join.  It  will 
involve  some  arrangements  about  my  estate. 
But  as  you  don't  understand  these  business 
matters,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  them. 
Write  soon. 

"  Your  afi*ectionate  Father, 

"John  Singleton  Fontenoy.'* 
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"  Whj,  what's  the  matter  T  called  out 
Brunt,  seeing  Singleton  rise  and  colour  deeply, 
as  the  letter  dropped  from  his  hands. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Singleton,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"  Bad  news  ?     Have  some  pale  ale  !" 

But  Singleton  had  passed  out  of  the  door. 
It  was  a  warm  autumn  afternoon,  and  he  went 
and  threw  himself  on  the  long  grass  near  the 
house,  whose  white  walls  were  glowing  in  the 
sun.  As  he  did  so,  a  green  and  gold  lizard 
blazing  like  a  flame,  darted  into  a  hole  in  the 
stone.  Singleton  read  the  letter  again,  crushed 
it  in  his  hand,  and  began  tearing  up  the  grass, 
and  flinging  it  at  the  water. 

He  was  in  a  mood  of  angry  musing  when 
he  heard  steps,  and  Welwjn  ^approached. 
Welwjn  had  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  and 
was  going  to  practise  a  little.  With  him,  this 
kind  of  amusement  was  very  rare,  and  Single- 
ton felt  surprised,  and  looked  so. 

"  What,  are  you  going  to  shoot  V  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Tve  just  had  a  letter  that  has  disturbed 
me.  I  want  a  material  distraction  to  save  me 
from  thought."     As  he  spoke,  he  went  and 
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fixed   a   circular  piece   of  lead   to  the   wall 
with  a  nail,  and  stepped  back  to  twelve  yards. 

"I  have  had  just  such  a  letter,  too,"  said 
Singleton. 

''  From  your  father  ?"  asked  Welwyn,  adjust- 
ing himself  to  fire. 

"  Yes  ;  what  was  yours  V 

Welwyn  fired  at  the  moment  Singleton 
spoke.  Under  cover  of  the  fire,  he  suppressed 
his  answer  to  the  question. 

"  That's  a  good  shot,  isn't  it  ?  See  what  a 
white  speck  it  has  made  close  to  the  mark !" 

Singleton  bit  his  lips. 

"  You  shoot !  Take  the  other  pistol  while 
I  load  this.'' 

"  Tm  not  so  good  at  this  practice  as  you," 
said  Singleton,  meaningly.  He  raised  the 
pistol  hastily  and  fired  wide.  Welwyn  looked 
at  him  curiously,  and  then  said,  "  by-the-bye, 
will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day,  up 
stairs  ?" 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure." 

"  We  will  have  some  conversation.  Do  you 
care  about  firing  any  more  V 

There   was   something  in    Welwyn's    tone 
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which  made  Singleton  look  at  him  to  see 
whether  he  meant  anything  besides  the  thing 
expressed.  Welwjn  turned  his  head  away 
and  looked  out  on  the  harbour.  Involun- 
tarily Singleton^s  gaze  followed  ;  he  saw  a  boat 
glide  out  from  the  opposite  side  and  push 
towards  the  shore,  obviously  intending  to  land 
outside  the  wall.  In  the  wall  there  was  a 
door  through  which  communications  were  held 
between  the  people  in  quarantine  and  the 
world  without.  As  the  boat  neared,  Single- 
ton saw  some  female  figures  in  it.  He  felt  a 
slight  smile  playing  on  his  lips  at  the  thought 
of  the  Transcendental  Philosopher's  having 
such  visitors  ;  for,  from  Welwyn's  anxious  look, 
it  was  evident  that  visitors  they  were.  The 
pistol  shots,  had  they  been  signals  *? 

"  I  don't  care  about  firing  any  more,"  said 
Singleton.  "  You're  a  very  good  shot,  Welwyn  I 
Au  revoir !" 

Singleton  turned  towards  the  house,  and 
Welwyn  moved  towards  the  wall. 

"  Recovered,  eh?"  asked  Brunt,  as  Singleton 
strolled  in,  and  found  the  medico  preparing 
his  work  on  the  Plague,  and  smoking  a  cigar. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Singleton,  carelessly. 
"  We  recover  easily  when  we  are  joimg. 
Wound  the  young  tree,  and  it  grows  again  ; 
cut  the  old  one,  and  it's  only  fit  for  firewood." 

"Sententious  and  sentimental." 

"  Where's  our  young  commander,  the  youth 
who  exhausts  the  '  Viper,'  and  then  pants  for 
new  vessels  to  command,  like  an  Alexander  V 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  Brunt. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  \  Alexander 
seeks  his  Thais !  '  Every  soul  is  a  celestial 
Venus  to  every  other  soul/  He's  illustrating 
his  philosophy." 

He  pulled  Brunt  to  one  side  of  the  large 
window,  and  they  saw  in  the  distance,  Welwjn 
carrying  on  a  conversation  at  the  door  above- 
mentioned.    A  female  form  was  faintly  visible. 

"  Boy,"  cried  Singleton  to  the  mess-servant, 
"  bring  me  a  spy-glass.  By  Jove,  I'll  inspect 
her,  as  an  astronomer  does  Venus  !  What  a 
pretty  girl! 

^  Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes,' 

as  Tennyson  hath  it."     Here  he  laid  down  the 
glass.     "  Whew !" 

"  What's  the  matter  T  said  Brunt. 

VOL.   II.  0 
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"  Why — it's  odd — it  seems  like  a  face  I 
know !" 

"  Indeed/'  said  Brunt,  witli  a  quiet  sneer. 
"  YouVe  been  in  Malta  before,  I  supposed" 

Singleton  sat  meditating  a  little,  till  be 
found  Welwjn's  band  on  bis  sboulder. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  dinner  V 

He  looked  up,  and  blusbed,  as  be  tbougbt 
of  wbat  be  bad  been  doing  just  before. 

"Yes:  I  am/' 

Tbey  went  up  stairs  together,  to  Welwyn's 
rooms.  Tbe  dinner  passed  off,  almost  in  ab- 
solute silence,  and  Singleton,  looking  up  once 
or  twice,  saw  bis  friend  turn  away  bis  gaze, 
and  look  out  at  tbe  window.  It  is  difficult 
to  preserve  our  calmness,  wben  tbe  beart  is 
full,  as  it  is  difficult  to  carry,  without  spilling, 
a  full  cup. 

At  last,  dinner  was  over.  Welwyn  proposed 
that  tbey  should  draw  to  tbe  window. 

"  I  never  drink  wine — or  very  seldom — as 
you  know,"  be  said,  "  but  here's  some  claret. 
Light  a  pipe.  Here  is  some  Latakia — that 
rose  of  weeds — and  let  us  spend  our  few 
remaining  hours  in  friendly  talk." 
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"Few  remaining  hours'  said  Fontenoj, 
surprised. 

"Yes,  mi f rater, — we  gQi pratique  to-mor- 
row. I  take  the  brig  home  as  Acting  Lieute- 
nant in  command,  to  pay  her  off.  You  are  to 
be  discharged  to  the  ordinary  ship  in  Dock- 
yard Greek,  to  wait  for  the  '  Patagonian.^  ^' 

"  By  Jove  1" 

"  Yes:  And  I — I  return  to  my  twopenny 
Lar,  and  my  wooden  Penates,  in  England !" 

Fontenoy  remained  silent,  and  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine.  It  was  of  a  rare  vintage,  and 
it  glowed  through  his  veins  like  the  stolen  fire 
through  Prometheus'  man  of  clay.  The  sunset 
light  flowing  in  at  the  window,  gave  new 
lustre  to  the  lustre  of  the  wine,  and  fresh  ripe- 
ness to  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  The  water 
of  the  harbour  below  throbbed  with  the  pulses 
of  the  tide  ;  and  trembled  and  thrilled  with 
the  kisses  of  the  sun. 

"  So,  we  are  going  to  separate,"  said  Sin- 
gleton, scarcely  knowing  what  to  say.  He 
was  anxiously  thinking  how  he  could  best  in- 
vite Welwyn  to  that  perfect  confidence  which 
he  was  eager  to  interchange. 

02 
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"  Even  so.  The  chief  good  of  friendship  is 
not  the  friend  you  feel  it  for,  but  the  Possible 
of  Love  in  which  it  induces  you  to  believe." 
And  here  Welwyn  puffed  out  a  volume  of 
smoke,  and  looked  transcendental. 

"Your  philosophy  is  a  little  stern,''  said 
Fontenoy.  "  I  love  persons,  and  not  ideas. 
The  early  Christians,  who  were  martyrs,  died 
for  love  of  Jesus,  and  not  for  love  of  his  whole 
plan  of  doctrine.  As  I  once  said  to  you  be- 
fore— be  human.'' 

"  Friends,"  said  Welwyn,  "  are  like  bottles 
picked  up  at  sea,  which  tell  you  of  ships  far 
off  with  cargoes  and  passengers.  They  are 
divine  symbols." 

"  Not  a  bad  illustration  ;  but  come,  Wel- 
wyn, tell  me  your  plan  of  life.  For  my  part, 
I  live,  morally,  from  hand  to  mouth — one  set 
of  ideas  to-day — another  to-morrow.  Do  you 
know,  when  we  were  in  the  Levant — I  don't 
wish  to  speak  irreverently — but  I  used  to 
change  my  religion  every  morning  watch! 
When  in  the  morning  I  saw  old  Mount  Athos 
close  to  us,  with  his  summit  white  with  wet 
mist,  I  thought  of  the  solitude  of  his  monaste- 
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ries,  and  sighed  for  their  peace  !  When,  sail- 
ing eastward,  I  heard  the  waves  lashing  the 
shores  of  Troy,  I  was  a  hero-worshipper.  I 
fall  into  a  vague  attachment  for  every  girl  I 
see ;  and  look  for  a  Damon  in  every  man  I 
meet.  Every  fresh  book  that  I  come  across 
sways  me  from  my  old  bearings.  But  you— 
you  seem  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  an  epicurean 
God !  Nothing  appears  to  move  you.  You 
seem  to  regale  yourself  with  the  vague  philo- 
sophy you  draw  from  poetry  and  pleasure — as 
tranquilly  as  you  inhale  smoke  through  that 
amber  mouth-piece.'' 

Singleton  leaned  back  exhausted,  and  re- 
freshed himself  with  wine. 

"  Well,''  said  his  friend,  "  your  condition  is 
natural.  It  is,  at  all  events,  better  than  that 
miserable  stagnation  of  soul  which  charac- 
terises so  many  people  now-a-days,  when  man- 
kind seem  to  have  lost  their  individuality,  and 
can  only  be  counted  in  lumps,  like  hay  or 
cotton.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  a  man  is, 
self-reliance  ;  the  second,  self-reliance ;  the 
third,  self-reliance.  Your  restlessness  is 
healthy :  it  is  like  the  movements  of  a  childi 
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who,  while  tumbling  everything  about  near 
him,  is  learning  from  them  the  laws  of  the 
senses.  Accept  your  emotions.  Love  what 
comes  spontaneously.  As  Emerson  says — 
*  Plant  yourself  on  your  instincts/  In  one 
word,  my  dear  Fontenoy,  maJce  your  impulses 
your  principles,  and  he  what  the  world  calls 
irregular,  on  system.  This  will  forward  your 
education  ;  but  always  remember  further,  what 
the  same  teacher  has  said,  that  '  nothing  can 
bring  you  peace  but  the  triumph  of  principles.^ " 

He  paused,  and  they  both  gazed  out  upon 
the  waters  once  more.  The  sunlight  was  dying 
away,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  soul  were 
departing  from  the  wine.  The  waters  lay  so 
still,  that  the  brig  seemed  to  grow  in  them  like 
a  tree  from  smooth  sward.  Shadow  after 
shadow  glided  over  the  hushed  wave  like  spies 
— glided  and  stole  away,  and  died. 

"  Who  was  it  that  said,  he  had  often 
fancied  he  could  hear  the  darkness  coming  ?" 
asked  Singleton. 

"  An   American  poet — Edgar  A.  Poe,''''  a 

*  One  of  the  divinest  poets  of  modern  times. — 
Author. 
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man  of  a  fine  but  sombre  genius ;  a  genius, 
— like  the  eyes  of  your  Adela  Mavrosceni,  at 
Enupnion — at  once  dark  and  luminous,'' 

"  Ah,  poor  Adela !"  said  Fontenoj.  "  I  had 
forgotten  I  was  in  love  with  her." 

"  For  shame,  Fontenoj !"  said  Welwjn, 
sharply. 

Fontenoy  was  abashed.  "  Open  the  win- 
dow,'' he  said. 

The  fresh  twilight  cooled  his  blood,  which 
beat  in  his  temples  like  the  fingers  of  a  fairy. 
They  went  out  on  the  balcony  in  front,  and 
bathed  in  the  odorous  air.  Lights  began  to 
gleam  here  and  there  in  the  town  across  the 
harbour,  as  if  fire-flies  were  gradually  settling 
on  the  walls. 

'*  'Tis  our  last  evening  together,  Welwyn," 
said  Singleton. 

As  he  spoke,  bell  after  bell  began  to  toll  in 
that  island  of  many  churches.  The  sweet 
sounds  shook  the  air,  like  the  firing  of  silver 
cannon,  or  the  shivering,  tinkling  bells  of  in- 
numerable sheep. 

It  was  the  hour  of  vespers.  The  sound 
awoke  the  nightingales,  and  they  began  to  offer 
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their  prayer,  in  song :  the  song  shook  the 
orange-trees,  and  they  offered  their  prayer, 
in  perfume.  Perhaps  these  were  not  less  holy 
than  the  formal  invocations  of  the  city.  The 
divinest  of  all  prayer — come  whence  it  may — 
is  the  prayer  which  is  unconscious. 

Darkness  now  began  to  drop  like  dew  over 
everything.  The  brig  seemed  sailing  out  of 
sight  in  it.  The  air  grew  chill ;  they  drew 
down  the  window,  and  lights  were  brought. 
The  lamp-light  painted  itself  on  the  dark 
background  of  the  window  panes,  like  gold. 

"  Welwyn,"  said  Singleton,  rising  and  be- 
ginning to  pace  the  room — (^tis  a  custom  that 
adheres  to  nautical  men  for  life) — "  to-morrow, 
we  separate;  to-night,  I  would  invite  your 
confidence.  I  am  not  altogether  the  reckless 
being  that  this  kind  of  career  would  make  of 
me.     I  have  long  wished '' 

"  My  dear  Singleton/'  interrupted  Welwyn, 
"  I  guess  what  you  would  say.  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  :  the  vesper-bells  have  reminded  me 
of  it." 

He  blew  from  his  little  volcano  of  a  meer- 
schaum-bowl a  cloud  of  Vesuvian  smoke  and 
began. 
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"  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  family  settled 
in  this  island,  who  came  here  from  Italy, 
having  been  originally  Norman.  They  were 
poor  and  proud — proud  of  their  birth,  as  only 
those  can  be  who  have  known  what  it  is  to 
lose  their  proper  position  from  loss  of  fortune. 
There  was  one  daughter,  and  she  was  destined 
to  be  made  a  nun.  It  was  not  that  the  family 
had  ever  been  very  zealous  devotees  ;  but  the 
father  knevr  his  daughter  could  not  expect  now 
to  make  a  becoming  match.  So  he  resolved 
to  marry  her — as  the  phrase  is — to  Heaven  ; 
at  all  events,  as  he  thought,  a  suitable  bride- 
groom for  one  of  the  A family  ! 

"  The  daughter  was  young  and  pretty.  And 
a  young  and  pretty  nun — what  is  she  but  a 
flower  worked  in  black  crape  ? — a  silver  crest 
on  a  funeral  pall  1 

"  Well ;  she  was  entered  in  the  convent  as 
a  novice.  The  nuns  were  mostly  old  women  ; 
garrulous,  pale,  wrinkled,  and  extremely  fond 
of  bon-bons.  Where  she  slept  there  was  a 
hideous  crucifix. — the  size  of  life,  or  rather  of 
death, — at  her  bed-side  ;  without  any  preten- 
sions to  merit,  as  a  work  of  art,  this  image 
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had   a  certain  hideousness   of  fidelitj  which 
made  it  expressive ;  it  seemed  terribly  alive; 
It  "was  Jesus, — not  the  sweet,  mild  figure  that 
we  see  on  the  canvass  of  Francia, — but  Jesus 
cruelly  murdered,  and  as  he  presented  himself 
to   the  ferocious  rabble   that  shouted  at  his 
crucifixion  !     This  image  was  not  there  when 
she  composed  herself  to  sleep  the  first  night ; 
it  was  only  on  waking  restlessly,  before  day- 
light, that  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  she  saw  it 
for  the  first  time !     But  what  had  been  in- 
tended to  terrify,  only  disgusted  this  girl,  who 
had  a  fine  imagination  :  she  took  an  invincible 
dislike   to   this   establishment.     Fancy  living 
with  these  black  old  nuns  ;  with  their  chatter, 
their  bigotry,  and  ignorance,  and  superstition  ; 
their  bad  teeth,  and  their  eternal  bon-bons! 
What  a  life  for  a  girl,  intended  by  nature  to 
gather  strawberries  and  nurse  children !     It 
is  a  most  disgusting  system,  this,  of  plucking 
pretty  flowers  and  pounding  them  into  medi- 
cinal drugs  !'^ 

"  Hear,   hear,"   cried   Singleton.     Welwyn 
looked  grave,  and  resumed. 

"  Time  passed  on,  and  nearer  and  nearer 
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grew  the  day  when  the  novice  was  to  take  the 
vows ;  it  seems  a  bad  compliment  to  offer 
Heaven,  a  broken  heart,  but  in  the  present 
wreck  of  creeds  it  seems  that  it  is  quite 
common !  Meanwhile,  the  poor  girl  fell  in 
love.     It  was  with  a  young  Englishman. '' 

Singleton  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  lamp,  looked  with  an  earnest 
and  troubled  glance  at  the  narrator.  "  Eh, 
bienf"  said  Welwyn,  with  a  restless  kind  of 
smile  ;  "  take  some  wine." 

"  Go  on/'  said  Fontenoy,  impatiently. 

"  She  met  him,  I  believe,  first  in  church. 

He  had  gone  to  St. 's,  as  Englishmen  do, 

to  stand  up,  while  the  people  are  kneeling  nn 
crowds  ;  to  gaze  at  the  ceremonies  as  a  show; 
to  come  away,  thanking  Providence  that  they 
are  'reformed/  and  to  go  off  and  play  bil- 
liards :  but  their  glances  met ;  she  loved, — 
he  fancied  ;  he  found  out  who  and  what  she 
was.  Some  time  afterwards  there  was  a  grand 
procession,  in  which  the  girl " 

"  What  was  her  Christian  name?"   asked 
Fontenoy. 

"  I  forget.     The  girl,  I  say,  was  to  repre- 
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sent  an  angel.  Ah,  she  could  do  it  well ! 
The  procession  moved  on ;  the  Englishman 
stood  by ;  he  slipped  into  her  hand  a  note ; 

she  thrust  it  into  her  beating  bosom. But 

I  must  be  short.  The  communication  went 
on :  she  eloped  with  him,  and  thej  were 
married.  But,  I  believe, — that  is,  I  fear, — 
she  had  taken  her  vows  before,  and  that  she 
broke  them  ;  and  woe  and  sorrow  came  upon 
her  family,  and  shame  mixed  like  poison  with 
their  food  and  cup.^'  Welwjn's  voice  faltered, 
and  his  face  received  a  transient  red. 

"  She  went  to  England  with  her  husband. 
I  believe  she  was  disappointed  in  him,  to 
whom  she  had  given  everything ;  he  had 
little  to  give  in  return ;  and  remorse  took 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  her  imagination 
took  a  sombre  hue,  and — well — you  know  the 
end  of  all  these  histories!  peace  to  her  early 
grave ! — But,  Fontenoy,  be  calm,  for  God's 
sake!"  Welwyn  started  up,  and  took  hold 
of  his  friend's  hands.  "Pshaw,  man — 
tears!" 

Fontenoy  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  threw 
himself  back. 
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"  Welwjn/'  he  said,  solemnly  ;  "  joii  know 
that  it  was  my  mother  of  whom  you  speak !" 

"  And  I,  too,  have  her  blood,"  said  Welwyn, 
pressing  together,  firmly,  his  white  lips,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  Yoice. 

Singleton  shook  his  hand,  and  his  eyes 
floated  in  tears.  Just  then  they  heard  a 
noise,  and  both  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  the 
window. 

"  What  is. that?" 

"  Hush  !  The  plash  of  oars,"  said  Welwyn. 
Once  more  the  fresh  night  air  rushed  into  the 
room ;  the  lamp  flickered,  restlessly,  in  its 
globe,  as  though  the  flames  were  struggling  to 
fly ;  some  shreds  of  torn  paper  on  the  table 
flew  upwards,  and  dropped  down  in  the  room, 
like  a  shower  of  blossoms. 

They  looked  out  on  the  water ;  the  night 
was  dark,  but  the  sharp  phosphoric  gleam, 
the  lightning  of  the  sea,  which  broke,  showed 
the  motion  of  oars.  "  Who's  there"?"  shouted 
the  sentry  at  the  door  below. 

"  All  right,  sentry,"  cried  Welwyn,  from  the 
window.  "  Wait  here,  Fontenoy,  while  I  run 
down;"  Welwyn  disappeared.  Singleton  heard 
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a  noise  of  voices  below.  Here,  a  sudden 
impulse  prompted  him  to  bury  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  reflect  on  the  history  which  he 
had  just  heard ;  the  strange  relation  stirred 
his  imagination,  while  it  touched  his  heart, — 
it  opened  a  romance  before  him.  He  thought 
with  intensity  of  his  past  life ;  he  brought 
his  mother's  image  before  his  eyes  ;  he  weaned 
himself  from  surrounding  objects,  and  be- 
came lost  in  meditation.  The  door  opened — 
heavens  I — was  that  her  ghost  *?  There  en- 
tered into  the  room  a  young  girl,  who  at 
once  recalled  to  his  eyes  the  portrait  he 
beheld  with  emotion  in  Heatherby  so  long 
before. 

Her  eyes  were  of  the  same  deep  blue — 
those  rich  violet  eyes  in  which  the  hue  is 
beauty,  and  the  hght  is  thought;  her  hair 
dark  and  glossy ;  her  features  pale,  with  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  alternating  with  tints  of 
soft  rose-colour.  Her  mouth  was  always 
speaking  in  emotion,  even  Avhen  she  was  silent. 
Its  soft  lines  seemed  to  think,  and  Fontenoy 
fancied  that  they  expressed  pain.  But  how 
entrancing  was  the  charm  of  the  whole  face ! 
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How  beautiful  the  motions  of  her  slight  and 
graceful  figure  ! 

Fontenoj  rose  up,  dazzled  and  disturbed — 
entranced  in  a  sweet  terror  at  the  supernatural 
beautj.  As  she  met  his  ejes,  a  slight  emotion 
passed  over  her  face.     Welwjn  entered. 

"  Mj  sister — Mr.  Fontenoj."  Then,  anxious 
to  relieve  the  agitation  of  the  scene,  he  began 
moving  about  the  room,  busjing  himself  in 
arranging  small  trifles,  shutting  down  the  win- 
dow, and  so  on. 

"  As  we  get  pratique  tomorrow,"  he  said, 
smiling,  "  and  as  I  shall  sail  soon,  I  thought  -I 
would  ask  Ivj  to  dwell  in  mj  palace  here, 
to-night.  I  have  prepared  a  state  apartment 
for  her.     We  meet  so  seldom,  eh.  Ivy  V 

Ivj  smiled,  but  sadlj.  Singleton  gazed 
upon  her  face,  and  wondered  what  the  sorrow 
was  that  tinged  it.  But  he  was  so  much 
agitated  bj  the  events  of  the  night,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  uttering  even  the  merest 
common-place.  For  the  life  of  him,  he  could 
never  acquire  that  art,  so  manj  people  have, 
of  uttering  pettinesses  when  heart  and  soul 
require  something  elevating  and  touching. 
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AVelwjn  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  start  a 
subject  of  conversation,  but  there  was  an  ob- 
vious constraint  on  the  part  of  all —  a  con- 
straint that  appeared  as  if  it  could  melt  only 
into  deep  and  agitating  emotion.  So  Fontenoj 
judged  it  best  to  retire  for  the  night,  and  did 
so,  soon  after. 

Next  day,  the  "Viper's"  crew  went  on 
board  the  brig.  She  spread  her  sails  to  the 
wind,  and  passed  round  into  the  Grand  Har- 
bour. 

It  turned  out  as  Welwjn  had  said.  The 
brig  was  ordered  to  England  to  be  paid  off. 
Fontenoj  was  discharged  to  the  "  Kabob,"  an 
ordinary  ship  lying  in  Dockyard  Creek,  to  wait 
for  the  "  Patagonian."  That  afternoon,  he 
had  his  chest  taken  on  board.  The  morning 
afterwards,  he  came  on  deck,  early.  The 
"  Viper  "  had  sailed. 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  Singleton  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  about  the  poop.  "  Gone  !  And 
I  did  not  bid  Welwyn  good  bye  !  Mystery  on 
mystery." 

While  he  was  thus  soliloquising,  one  of  the 
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gaudj  shore-boats  of  tlie  island  came  along- 
side. A  note  was  handed  to  him.  It  was 
as  follows  : — 

" '  Viper/  Sunrise. 
"  Good  bye,  and  God  bless  jou — you  whose 
friendship  I  love,  and  whose  blood  I  share. 
We  shall  meet  again.  Pardon  me,  that  I 
don't  leave  you  Ivy's  address.  In  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
possessions  is  a  heart.     Farewell. 

"  Alfred  Welwyjt/' 

"  Ivy's  address  !  "    soliloquised   Fontenoy, 
^'  Her  address  is — my  heart ! " 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Where  the  tall  spreading  pine, 

And  white-leaved  poplar  grow, 
And  mingling  their  broad  boughs  in  leafy  twine, 

A  grateful  shadow  throw .  .  . 

There  wine,  there  perfumes  bring. 
Bring  garlands  of  the  rose. 

Horace  to  Dellius. 
(Bon  Gaultier's  Translation.) 

The  "  Kabob,''  in  which  my  hero  now  found 
himself,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  "Pata- 
gonian,^'  (which,  not  being  commanded  by 
a  man  of  influence,  was  employed  on  disagree- 
able duty  at  a  distant  part  of  the  station,) 
bore  the  flag  of  Sir  John  Lumper,  K.B.     The 
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Lieutenant  who  commanded  her  was  young 
Lumper,  that  officer's  son.  Sir  John  lived  on 
shore,  and  superintended  the  dockyard ;  young 
Lumper  came  on  board  when  there  was  any 
body  to  be  punished ;  the  "  Kabob,"  mean- 
while, was  yirtually  governed  by  the  gunner, 
Mr.  Bounce,  who  had  the  father's  ignorance 
without  his  rank,  and  the  son's  insolence 
without  his  whiskers.  Mr.  Bounce  set  an 
example  of  drunkenness  to  the  crew,  and 
reported  those  who  followed  it  to  Lieutenant 
Lumper  ;  Lieutenant  Lumper  punished  every- 
body but  the  proper  person,  and  his  father, 
the  Admiral,  always  applauded  the  man  who 
was  in  tlie  wrong.  The  "  Kabob "  was  thus 
a  well-regulated  vessel,  and  a  credit  to  Her 
Majesty's  service. 

Singleton  was  the  only  officer  on  board  ; 
he  had  all  the  ward-room  to  himself, — he  led 
a  very  monotonous  life.  In  the  morninsf  he 
emerged  from  his  cabin,  and  breakfasted  on 
an  omelette  and  some  grapes, — he  read  and 
scribbled  till  dinner,  or  sipped  wine-and-water 
and  smoked  cheroots, — he  dined  in  solitary 
splendour  and  went  on  shore ;  there  he  rode 

p2 
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out  to  Slima  or  somewhere, — back,  and  to 
the  Opera, — on  board  and  to  bed !  This  was 
dull,  enough.  It  requires  a  very  strong  con- 
stitution to  stand  idleness — Singleton  began 
to  get  hipped, — he  caught  himself  yawning  at 
noon.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Bounce,  with  a  con- 
descension seldom  found  in  great  men,  kindly 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
come  in  and  take  a  glass  of  "  summat "  with 
him  in  the  evening.  The  message  found  Sin- 
gleton reading  Horace  Walpole, — it  amused 
him  more  than  even  the  methodical  spright- 
liness  of  that  brilliant  old  fribble.  He  sent 
Mr.  Bounce  a  bottle  of  rum,  with  his  com- 
pliments, and  declined  the  interview.  Mr. 
Bounce  pronounced  him  a  "  jQ^aristocrat,"  and 
drank  the  rum. 

Singleton  was  at  a  dangerous  period  of  life ; 
he  was  young  and  handsome,  and  had  money, 
and  had  talents,  and — I  am  bound  to  add — 
was  vain.  The  affection  he  had  for  Lalage 
had  been  eclipsed  by  Ivy, — Ivy  was  lost  to 
him  ; — Welwyn  was  away.  He  was  solitary, 
and  I  am  afraid  solitude  is  dangerous.  Our 
egotism   developes.     There  is   many  a   fault 
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"born  to  blush  unseen"  and  grow  in  the 
desert  of  an  unoccupied  heart. 

At  a  certain  period  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
— all  who  live,  that  is, — the  intellect  acquires 
an  undue  supremacy ;  it  outgrows  the  heart 
and  overshadows  the  conscience.  We  honour 
talent  above  everything ;  closely  associated 
with  this  comes  the  tendency  to  materialism ; 
the'  union  almost  always  leads  to  profligacy. 
We  are  fond  of  argument,  and  we  affect 
epigram ;  we  learn  Pope  by  heart,  and  repeat 
Talleyrand's  mots;  we  grow  sarcastic,  and 
study  Rochefoucauld.  Unless  some  kind, 
strong  influence  comes  in,  we  grow  vicious ; 
unless  we  have  great  talents  we  become  bores. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  modern  civilization 
that  difiers  so  much  from  that  of  the  ancients 
as  our  materialism.  Their's  was  brilliant  and 
attractive,  our's  is  gloomy  and  utilitarian. 
Compare  Horace  and  Tibullus  with  the  tone 
of  the  sceptics  of  to-day.  They  make  life  a 
short  and  fugitive,  but  a  gay  and  sparkling 
scene.  Our  epicureans  are  coarse  and  selfish. 
Instead  of  symposia  and  the  funeral  pile  ex- 
tinguished with  wine,  we  have  heavy  dinners 
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and  cheap  funerals.  This,  however,  is  a 
favourable  symptom.  Now-a-dajs  the  best 
poetry  and  philosophy — even  the  best  wit  and 
humour — are  on  the  side  of  faith  and  reverence. 

But  we  must  all  go  through  the  various 
gradations  of  feeling.  Singleton  was  now, 
from  position  and  other  causes,  under  the 
materialist  influence.  It  is  a  sad  time  for  a 
man  when  he  is  ashamed  of  his  poetic  impulses, 
and  does  not  care  to  show  his  love  for  ano- 
ther. But  Singleton's  materialism  was  of  the 
antique  character.  He  thought  that  the  hours 
were  to  be  pelted  with  roses  as  they  flew. 
He  revelled  in  the  gay  poetry  of  him  whose 
verses  I  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter.  He 
was  for  making  life  joyous.  Well,  it  was  better 
than  the  other  class  of  materialism.  If  man 
is  a  worm,  let  him  be  a  silk-worm ! 

He  had  been  reading  one  morning  about  a 
week  aftel"  his  joining  the  '*  Kabob  :"  he  felt 
tired,  and  determined  to  go  on  shore.  On 
going  to  his  chest  to  get  out  some  things  for 
dressing,  his  eye  lighted  on  a  bundle  of  papers, 
which  had  long  been  overlooked.  He  opened 
them.     "  By  Jove !     Letters  of  introduction  !" 
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He  could  not  imagine  liow  they  had  so  long 
escaped  his  notice.     He  pulled  them  out  and 
scattered  them  on  the  ward-room  table.   While 
he  was  surveying  them,  Pug  Welby  walked  in. 
Pug  had  been  invalided  from  Marmorice  Bay, 
and  sent  to  Malta  Hospital.   He  had  recovered 
there  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  was  now 
living   on   shore.      Fontenoy   had   made    his 
acquaintance  at  that  cafe  in   Strada   Teatro 
which  is  known  as  Ricardo's ;  for  Fontenoy,  in 
his  present  worship -of-talent  phase,  patronized 
that   particular   cafe   out   of  respect   to   the 
political  economist.     His  intimacy  with  Pug 
Welby  at  present,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
symptoms  of  his  state  of  mind.     Pug  was  m 
little,  dapper,  neat,  vain,  lively  person,  knowing 
everybody,  caring  for  nobody — hating  mankind 
and  loving  oysters — addicted  to  play,  fond  of 
beccaficos,  critical  in  gloves  and  wine,  with  a 
taste  equally  ready  to  decide  on  perfumes  or 
pictures,  dressed  admirably,  and  with  a  ten- 
dency to  be  accomplished.    The  last  phrase  des- 
cribes him  best.     An  anecdote  of  him  charac- 
terizes him  to  a  T.     He  had  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  and  had  not  seen  him  for  years. 
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A  friend  of  the  family  met  him  in  the  street, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  encountered  his 
father  not  long  before. 

"God  bless  me!"  said  Pug,  with  exquisite 
surprise.    "  Is  that  old  gentleman  alive  yet?" 

He  now  stood  watching  Fontenoy  without 
speaking.  Fontenoy  looked  up.  "  Bless  me^ 
Pug,  how  you  startle  me  I" 

Pug  gaye  him  a  plump  finger  to  shake. 
"  How  do  1  What  have  you  got  there  1 
Bills  ^ 

"  Letters  of  introduction." 

"  Oh,  they're  no  good.  You  present  them — 
get  asked  to  dinner — get  bad  wine,  and  no 
claret.  They'll  be  '  happy  to  see  you  when 
you  cair — bow  to  you  in  Florian  gardens — 
'  sorry  to  say  box  at  the  Opera  always  fulF — 
name  down  in  visiting  book,  &c.  Ha,  ha !" 
Here  Pug  sneered,  "  People  have  visiting  books, 
sir,  in  this  Island,  whose  proper  libro  d'oro  is 
the  ledger." 

"  I  like  you,  Pug — you  like  nobody,"  said 
Singleton. 

"  There's  no  humbug  about  us,''  said  Pug.. 
"  But,  come,  let's  see  who  they're  to." 
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Singleton  opened  one.  "  Braselj  Branton, 
Esq.,    Strada   St.    Ooquino — from   his   uncle. 

*  Show  anj  kindness  in  power,  &c.' '' 

"  Branton  ! — Oh,  I  know.  A  merchant. 
He  has  younger  sons  consigned  to  him  from 
England,  and  makes  a  commission  on  them  bj 
introducing  them  to  the  Governor.  Keeps  a 
list  of  his  acquaintances  with  their  incomes 
opposite.  Well,  go.  He  gives  good  dinners, 
and  joull  see  people  there.  Not  that 
there's  anybody  much  worth  seeing,"  yawned 

Pug. 

"  Ferdinand  Blugg,"  said  Singleton,  pitching 
another  letter  across  the  table. 

*'  Banker,  with  family  by  an  Italian  lady— r 
two  daughters,  with  three  eyes  between  them. 
Has  oriental  travellers  there  constantly — 
fellows  who,  are  profound  about  the  spelling  of 

*  nargilly,'  and  talk  about  '  him  who  sleeps  at 
Philae'  over  the  soup.  A  grandmother  haunts 
the  house,  with  a  hump  like  a  camel." 

Haif-a-dozen  other  letters  were  disposed  of. 
Pug  spitted  people,  like  larks,  in  a  row.  Poor 
Singleton — this  was  a  change  from  Welwyn's 
conversation ! 
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"  Well,  dress !"  said  Pug.    Singleton  dressed, 
and  they  set  off  together. 

*'  Come  along,"  said  Singleton. 

"  ^  If  we  must  die  as  the  butterflies  die, 
We'll  live  as  the  butterflies  live  !' 

as  I  said  in  a  song  the  other  day." 

The  curly-headed  boatman,  in  blue  shirt, 
white  trowsers,  and  red  sash,  pulled  away,  and 
they  landed  at  Valetta.  The  air  there  was 
flagrant  with  that  oily,  fishy  fragrance  peculiar 
to  the  landing-place.  A  heat  weighed  like  a 
load  over  the  town.  A  group  of  merry  beggars 
ran  up,  with  their  eternal  7iix  7na?igiare,  to 
beg.  Singleton  and  Pug  hurried  away,  and 
bounded  along  the  stairs  of  Strada  San 
Giovanni,  till  they  gained  the  Strada  Reale. 
It  was  warm  with  many-coloured  life.  Officers 
sauntered ;  soldiers  marched ;  the  Maltese 
squabbled.  Priests  walked  gravely  along,  pale- 
faced,  with  eyes  downcast.  Women  with  the 
black  mantilla  arching  over  their  heads,  and 
flowing  in  Stygian  waves  behind,  glided  by. 
Once  or  twice  one  of  them  raised  it  as  she 
passed  Singleton,  and  her  dark  eye  gleamed 
from   underneath,   like    light    through   trees. 
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Singleton  turned  to  look  as  tliey  passed  awaj, 
and  Pug  quizzed  him  about  it.  Singleton 
laughed.  Thej  passed  on  in  great  good 
spirits. 

"  Now,"  said  Pug,  "  what's  the  order  of  the 
dajr 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Suppose  I  leave  my 
card  with  some  of  the  introductions  1" 

"  Very  well.  Let  us  look  in  at  Muir's  shop, 
and  hear  the  news." 

Mr.  Muir  has  a  circulating  library  in  Strada 
Reale,  where  you  go  to  pass  through  an  hour 
among  books,  papers,  and  magazines,  with  the 
semblance  of  intellectuality.  Old  gentlemen 
read  the  papers,  and  young  ladies  dip  into 
Rousseau's  Confessions,  and  inquire  the  price  of 
it.  Young  ladies,  it  is  a  work  which  will  cost 
you  a  great  deal ! 

They  entered.  The  latest  magazines  and 
novels,  the  newest  paper  and  paper-cutters, 
strewed  the  table.  The  proprietor  pointed  out 
the  most  recent  publications  with  brief,  judi- 
cious, critical  remarks.  I  have  observed  that 
all  keepers  of  circulating  libraries  become 
critics  by  virtue  of  their  office.    The  other  day 
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I  heard  one  observe  that  the  Chevalier  Bimsen 
was  "  a  clever  mau — but  heavy,  sir, — heavy  V 
Our  liglit  literature  is  certainly  influencing  the 
age! 

Singleton  turned  over  a  magazine,  and 
dipped  into  Punch.  Pug  took  up  the  Malta 
Mail.  While  they  were  thus  occupied,  a  party 
rustled  into  the  shop.  Pug  turned  round, — 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Branton  1  Let  me 
present  to  you  Mr.  Fontenoy.  How  odd ! 
He  was  just  going  to  call  on  you,  and  leave  a 
letter  of  introduction  !" 

"  Glad  to  make  Mr.  Fontenoy's  acquaint- 
ance," said  Mr.  Branton,  bowing.  He  was 
a  tall,  stout  man,  with  an  uneasy  look  of 
dignity,  which  seemed  to  sit  on  him  like  an 
awkward  shirt-collar.  He  pulled  out  his 
watch,  and  said,  "  Will  you  come  and  dine 
with  us  V 

"  We  shall  be  most  happy,^'  said  Pug, 
accepting  for  both,  with  his  usual  coolness. 
Fontenoy  bowed.  They  walked  out,  and 
Mr.  Branton  having  said  "six  o'clock,"  bid 
them  good-bye,  and  strolled  into  the  club,  in 
the  square. 
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"  Do  jou  know  the  Italian  game  at  bil- 
liards ? "  asked  Pug. 

"No." 

"  The  Spanish,  or  the  Russian  \" 

"  Neither/'  replied  Singleton. 

"  My  poor  boy  ! "  said  Pug.  "  Come,  and 
let  me  teach  you.  We  English  are  too  iso- 
lated— we  are  insular,  and  neglect  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  continent.  That  is  the  cause  of 
national  wars,  depend  on  it." 

They  sauntered  off  to  a  billiard-room.  Pug 
explained  the  rudiments  of  the  games  in  ques- 
tion. Under  his  skilful  hand,  the  brilliant 
Tari-coloured  balls  used  in  them,  dropped  into 
the  pockets  as  naturally  as  fruit  drops  from  a 
tree.  Pug  was  a  tantalizing  player.  When 
you  felt  certain  he  was  going  to  do  nothing, 
somehow  or  other,  the  balls  trickled  along  like 
rivulets,  just  into  their  proper  places  ! 

From  the  billiard-room  they  adjourned  to  a 
pastry-cook's,  in  the  Strada  Forni.  Pug  drank 
ginger-wine.  "This  is  innocence,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  This  reminds  one  of  one's  childhood. 
Besides,  my  boy,  some  of  the  women  from  the 
Opera  drop  in  here  in  the  afternoons.     There, 
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— don't  turn  your  head  round  like  a  young 
stork." 

From  Strada  Forni  to  Florian  Gardens. 

The  gardens  were  filling.  "  You  like  these, 
eh,  Singleton  ?  This  is  the  Eden  of  Malta— 
with  three  serpents  to  every  Eve  !  You  must 
not  pluck  the  flowers,  but  you  may  speak  to 
the  nursery-maids.  Look  at  that  pompous 
cub  !  How  he  is  got  up  !  He  ought  to  dress 
well,  for  his  grandfather  was  a  tailor.  Fve 
got  a  bill  of  his  due  by  my  grandfather,  at  my 
lodgings.  Some  of  these  days,  I  shall  pay  it 
to  him  in  Ricardo's.  But  hang  it,  it  would  be 
paying  dearly  for  one's  sarcasm.'' 

Here  "the  cub"  in  question  came  up  to 
them.  He  was  a  newly-joined  Ensign  in  a 
regiment. 

"  Ah,  Welby,  how  do  you  do  ?" 

"  How  are  you,  Thimbleston.  Mr.  Fontenoy, 
Mr.  Thimbleston." 

Mr.  Thimbleston  made  a  slight  inclination^ 
and  began  glancing  round  the  gardens — moving 
his  head  in  his  stock,  with  all  the  gravity  and 
formality  of  the  figure  of  Fieschi  in  Madame 
Tussaud's. 
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"Shall  we  have  good  races  this  year?" 
inquired  Mr.  Thimbleston,  languidly. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so/'  said  Pug. 

"  I  think  of  entering  Cucumber,'''  said  Thim- 
bleston, "but  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known  yet." 

"  Fontenoy,"  said  Pug,  with  great  gravity, 
"  you  will  make  a  point  of  keeping  this  con- 
Tersation  strictly  secret.  Thimbleston,  you  may 
rely  on  our  secresy." 

It  takes  eight  minutes,  I  believe,  for  the 
sun's  light  to  reach  the  earth.  It  also  takes 
eight  minutes  for  a  sarcasm  to  reach  Thim- 
bleston. They  moved  on  before  that  time 
and  finally  found  themselves,  at  a  quarter  after 
six,  stopping  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Branton's 
house,  in  Strada  St.  Ooquino.  Some  flower- 
pots, with  queer  plants  in  them,  stood  in  the 
hall.  Images  were  stationed  in  niches  as  you 
went  up  the  staircase,  like  sentries  in  sentry- 
boxes. 

The  guests  were  grouped  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  in  knots  a  la  Stock  Exchange.  Miss 
Branton  came  down  stairs  a  moment  or  two 
after  the  arrival  of  Singleton  and  Welby — 
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looking  fresh,  rosy,  and  chill j,  as  a  strawberry 
ice.  Among  tlie  company  (as  the  newspapers 
say)  were  sundry  elderly  gentlemen,  one  and 
all  impressed  with  the  notion  that  Malta  was 
a  great  and  powerful  colony,  the  chief  of 
Britain's  dependencies  ;  a  consul  for  some- 
where, who  protected  the  interests  of  two 
resident  hair-dressers  belonging  to  his  native 
land ;  a  public  executioner,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Maltese  doctor ;  two  military  men ;  a  stray 
midshipman  ;  and  a  traveller,  asked  to  dinner 
on  the  strength  of  his  having  a  yacht. 

Dinner  was  announced.  It  began  very 
brilliantly.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Branton  inter- 
changed a  word  or  two  occasionally  in  Italian 
with  that  delightful  good-breeding — the  only 
thing  indigenous  in  the  island. 

"  That  was  a  curious  thing,  the  other  day," 
said  Mr.  Branton,  "  the  rising  of  the  water  in 
the  harbour." 

He  alluded  to  a  sudden  start  made  by  the 
waters,  some  time  before,  beyond  their  usual 
level  —  not  before  they  were  wanted  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  however  ! 

"  Volcanic,"  said  the  Maltese  doctor.    "You 
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recollect,  there  once  rose  up  an  island  near 
Sicilj,    It  went  down  again  in  three  weeks — " 

"  Do  you  know  why  ? "  interrupted  Welby. 

«No/' 

"Because  they  named  it  after  Sir  James 
Graham." 

Everybody  laughed  at  this  sally.  "  First 
laugh  "  to  a  diner-out,  is  as  cheering  as  "  first 
blood"  to  a  bruiser.  By  a  happy  coincidence, 
the  champagne,  iced  in  snow  from  Mount  Etna, 
made  its  appearance  at  that  moment.  Fon- 
tenoy  and  Miss  Branton,  meanwhile,  were 
opening  a  conversation,  under  the  distant 
surveillance  of  the  Maltese  doctor's  wife. 
Miss  Branton  asked  him  in  a  breath,  if  h6 
had  seen  the  Palace,  St.  John's  Church,  Citta 
Vecchia,  the  Catacombs,  St.  PauFs  Bay,  and 
the  Opera ! 

"  Only  the  Opera,  of  all  these,  as  yet,"  said 
Pontenoy,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  you  must  see  everything,"  said  Miss 
Branton.    "  Do  you  know  Blue-eyed  Village  ?" 

"  No  :  what  a  romantic  name !" 

"  Yes  ;  the  people  are  remarkable  for  having 
blue  eyes.     You  should  go  there." 

VOL.  Q 
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"  I  don't  care  about  them/'  said  Singleton, 
telling  a  gross  fib.  The  truth  is,  Miss  Bran- 
ton's  eyes  were  as  black  as  black  currants. 
She  simpered. 

"  Do  you  like  green  eyes?"  she  asked, 
glancing  at  the  Maltese  Doctor's  wife,  who,  at 
last,  had  turned  away  her  head. 

Fontenoy  gave  a  glance  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  No :  the  apples  of  her  eyes  are  crab- 
apples." 

Miss  Branton  giggled.  Fontenoy  blushed. 
Mr.  Branton  looked  at  them  from  his  end  of 
the  table,  and  wondered  whether  he  was  the 
eldest  son- 

x\fter  dinner  Fontenoy  had  the  satisfaction, 
when  the  ladies  departed,  of  hearing  Maltese 
politics  discussed.  Considerable  indignation 
was  expressed  at  a  recent  arbitrary  alteration 
in  the  yalue  of  the  dollar.  Government  had 
reduced  it  in  value  twopence. 

"  It  must  be  raised  again,  or  we  are  ruined," 
said  an  old  gentleman,  indignantly. 

,  Twopence  more,  and  up  goes  the  donkey  1" 
whispered  Pug  to  Fontenoy. 
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At  last  the  adjournment  took  place.  There 
was  music,  and  so  on,  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  the  production  of  a 
compound  of  champagne,  curagoa,  and  hot 
calf's-foot  jellj,  that  might  have  inspired  the 
genius  of  Catullus.  Pug  and  Pontenoj  departed 
early. 

"  Well,'^  said  Fonteno j  to  himself,  as  he 
was  being  rowed  on  board  the  "Kabob," 
"  nothing  is  worth  living  for  except  pleasure  ; 
man  is  a  diviner  animal  chiefly  by  knowing 
that.  I  wish  I  had  been  born  a  noble  in  the 
days  of  the  Regency.  As  it  is,  Vive  la  baga* 
telle  !  A  mere  man  of  pleasure  is  a  donkey  : 
I  will  unite  study  with  it ;  and  having  gained 
accomplishments,  will  wear  them  for  ornament, 
as  the  ancients  wore  crowns  at  supper.  The 
flower  that  charms  my  sense  shall  grace  my 
diadem. — What  have  we  here  V^ 

He  had  gained  the  ward-room.  A  note  was 
lying  on  the  table  ;  he  opened  it — it  was  an 
invitation. 

"  I  must  pay  an  homage  to  Intellect  before  I 
go  to  sleep,^'  he  said. 

He  accordingly  took  up  a  volume  of  Bishop 

Q.2 
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Butler's  sermons,  and  coolly  and  deliberately 
studied  one  of  tliem  before  retiring. 

Such  was  Singleton  Fontenoy^s  present 
spiritual  condition.  But  "we  must  not  always 
conclude  with  the  heartless  and  the  dull,  that 
a  bad  youth  will  develope  into  a  bad  man. 
The  finest  oak  that  overshadows  the  road  you 
pass,  reader,  may  have  grown  from  an  acorn 
that  had  been  rejected  by  a  hog ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HaBO  hora  est  tua,  cum  furit  Lyseus, 
Cum  regnat  rosa,  cum  raadent  capilli, 
Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones. 

Martial. 

A  DILIGENT  study  of  Swift,  when  we  are 
joung,  lays  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  style, 
and  gives  us  a  fine,  healthy  contempt  for  human 
nature — a  pleasing  symptom  in  a  boy !  The 
morning  after  the  dinner  at  the  Brantons, 
Fontenoy  devoted  himself  to  that  author.  He 
is  the  Tower  of  Pisa  of  literature.  Attracting 
attention,  and  made  conspicuous  by  his  deflec- 
tion from  moral  and  social  uprightness,  he  is 
yet  remarkable  by  his  grandeur,  and  as  stable 
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as  any  building  in  literary  time.  Probably  no 
man  ever  had  so  much  fancy,  combined  with 
so  much  of  what  the  world  emphatically  calls 
sense.  Yet  the  fancy  is  not  beautiful  or 
attractive  ;  his  flowers  are  not  odorous ;  his 
ornaments — like  those  of  a  savage  warrior — 
do  not  so  much  adorn  himself,  as  terrify  his 
enemies.  He  shines  with  barbaric  gold.  But 
gold  it  is  ;  and  Swift  has  admirers  in  all  classes. 
He  is  liked  by  men  of  imagination,  as  well  as 
by  mere  men  of  common  sense — by  the  lovers 
of  Tennyson,  and  the  readers  of  Oobbett. 

One  of  Swift's  best  effusions  is  founded  on  a 
maxim  of  Rochefoucauld's.  Rochefoucauld  was 
one  of  Fontenoy's  teachers  at  this  time.  His 
pithy  maxims  have  an  influence  impossible  to 
resist ;  his  little  volume  is  a  Delphi  of  epigTams. 
He  is  an  oracle,  whose  wit  and  wisdom  are  so 
wonderfully  mixed  that  you  cannot  divide 
them,  or  apportion  them.  You  feel  with  pain 
how  much  there  is  impossible  to  deny  of  all 
that  you  would  wish  to  deny.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  protection  against  him,  except  in 
our  best  instincts.  Let  us  try  him  by  a  fair 
test.    Supposing  every  man  accepted  his  dicta^ 
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and  acted  accordingly, — Low  would  the  world 
go  on? 

We  are  not  so  much  governed  by  the 
opinions  writers  teach,  as  the  sentiments  they 
inspire.  Swift  and  Rochefoucauld  appeal  to 
men's  vanity  :  they  make  love  to  it ;  a  child  is 
born  from  the  union,  and  swaggers  through  the 
world  something  between  lago  and  Narcissus. 

.Tired  at  last,  Fontenoy  equipped  himself 
for  the  shore.  He  landed  at  Valetta,  as  usual, 
and  went  to  Pug  Welby's  rooms.  Mr.  Welby 
had  lodgings  in  Strada  St.  Paolo,  ornamented 
with  busts  turned  upside  down,  and  a  piano 
out  of  tune.  Fontenoy  found  him  with  two 
gentlemen — Mr.  Bechamel,  once  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  clerk  in  an  office,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Peninsular  Snob,  who  lost  money 
at  billiards  to  men  whom  he  disliked,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  into  society  which  he  did  not 
enjoy.  The  three  companions  were  sitting  in 
silence,  looking  at  each  other,  and  smoking. 
Mr.  Bechamel  occasionally  varied  his  amuse- 
ment by  burning  holes  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
in  a  flower-pot,  with  the  lighted  end  of  his 
cigar. 
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Fontenoj  was  lazily  welcomed,  and  a  cigar 
and  chair  pointed  out  to  him  by  telegraphic 
signs. 

"  It's  odd,"  remarked  Bechamel,  slowly. 

"  What  r  asked  Singleton. 

"  Not  heard  ?'  said  Pug. 

"  No.'^     There  was  another  pause. 

"  The  squadron  s  coming  in.^^  Fontenoy 
opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"  The  'Patagonian'  with  them?'' 

*'  No :  she  was  not  made  out  in  the  offing. 
I  fancy  she's  at  Beyrout." 

"  Well,  that's  good,  at  all  events,"  said 
Singleton. 

"  Yes ;  but  suppose  you  are  sent  to  her." 

"Whew!" 

"  You  don't  fancy  that,  eh  ?  Apply  to 
join  the  flag-ship." 

Bechamel  looked  up,  lazily. 

"  Ah !  perhaps  I  will.  But  let  us  come 
and  dine  somewhere." 

"  That  must  not  be  neglected,"  said  Pug, 
emphatically.     "  Thank  God,  quails  are  in  1" 

They  emerged  into  the  street.  "  Stop,  I'ye 
forgot  my  stick.     No  matter,  I  will  get  one 
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here/'  As  he  spoke,  thej  were  nearing  the 
door  of  one  of  those  shops  where  naval  men 
most  resort — stores,  where  thej  sell  every- 
thing, from  theodolites  to  eau  de  Cologne — 
Mantons  and  macassar — brushes  and  bouquets 
— bootjacks  and  pickled  salmon:  where  every- 
thing is  ready  but  ready -money  in  payment; 
and  where,  if  you  are  not  born  with  a  genius 
for  tick,  you  have  tick  thrust  upon  you.  The 
proprietor  was  standing  at  the  door  enjoying 
the  afternoon  air.     They  entered. 

Welby  wanted  a  sixpenny  stick.  They 
stopped  to  talk.  Welby  ordered  a  box  of 
cigars  round  to  his  lodgings.  Fontenoy  found 
himself  suddenly  requiring  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  honey-water,  Rowland's  Kalydor 
(he  was  in  dread  of  freckles.),  and  an  air-gun! 

^'  A  commercial  country  is  supported  by 
credit,^'  said  Welby,  thoughtfully,  as  they 
turned  into  Strada  Reale.  Bechamel  started 
off  to  the  auberge,  where  his  regiment  had 
their  mess.  Singleton  and  Pug  dined  at  the 
Mediterranee. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Opera,"  said  Pug,  at 
dessert. 
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'*I  hate  the  pit,"  said  Singleton,  *'and  I 
wish  there  was  a  ballet." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pug.  ''  In  Malta  everything's 
proper  where  it  ought  to  be  improper,  and 
vice  (pronounced  in  one  syllable)  versa!' 

"  Shall  we  go  T 

"  Very  well." 

They  set  off.  As  they  reached  the  entrance 
in  the  Strada  Teatro,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
island  were  arriving.  The  caleches  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion  hobbled  up,  one  by  one,  and 
deposited  their  burdens. 

"  This  way,"  said  Pug,  pulling  Singleton  to 
the  box-entrance  door. 

"  But  we  have  no  box." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  come  with  me." 
As  Pug  spoke,  he  squeezed  Fontenoy's  arm, 
and  they  moved  up  the  stairs.  The  func- 
tionary who  kept  the  passage  half-way  up, 
looked  for  their  tickets. 

"  Is  the  Governor  in  his  box  T  asked  Mr. 
Welby,  with  his  usual  quiet  suavity. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  bowing  low. 
"  Come  on.  Singleton,"  said  Pug. 

Singleton  followed.     They  gained  the  lobby 
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of  the  first  tier.  SiDgleton  took  Pug's  arn], 
and  wondered  what  was  coming  next.  He 
was  no  match  for  his  friend,  in  coolness,  and 
felt  considerable  embarrassment  at  the  prospect 
of  some  audacity  which  he  perceiyed  to  be  in 
contemplation. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Pug — "  he  began. 

"  Peace,  my  boy.''  Pug  spoke,  and  imme- 
diately began  peering  into  the  boxes,  here  and 
there.  Presently,  he  opened  the  door  of  one. 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!  Wrong  number! 
Thank  you."  The  door  closed  again.  They 
remained  like  a  couple  of  exiled  Peris.  Mean- 
while, the  orchestra  began,  and  there  ran 
through  the  house  the  hush  and  murmur  o? 
the  opening  of  the  evening. 

"This  is  infernally  awkward,"  said  Pug. 
"  Hah  1  here's  one  empty."  He  opened  the 
door,  and  popped  in.  'Twas  a  quiet,  little, 
neat  box,  rather  far  round.  Singleton  follovred, 
without  reflection. 

"  Oosy — isn't  it  ?"  said  Pug,  "  Deuced  like 
the  room  in  a  bathing-machine.  Make  your- 
self at  home,  old  fellow !" 
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"  But  hang  it — if  the  proper  owner  should 
come !"  said  Fontenoj,  uneasily. 

"Oh,  he  won't  come,  now.  Besides,  if  he 
does,  it's  onlj  a  mistake.  As  a  gentleman, 
he  must  ask  us  to  stay." 

Singleton  thought  that  "as  a  gentleman" 
he  had  no  business  to  be  there ;  but  Pug  had 
already  composed  himself  to  listen  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  connoisseur,  and  Madame 
Philomel,  as  a  milkmaid,  was  making  the 
house  ring  with  her  love  for  a  peasant  (in  0). 
So  he  calmed  his  mind,  and  glanced  round 
the  boxes.  It  was  what  is  called  a  "brilliant" 
night.  The  Governor,  Sir  Ajax  Lumber,  was 
in  his  regal  box.  The  Bluggs,  &c.,  were  there. 
Sir  John  Lumper  w^as  there,  with  his  son 
John,  who  had  a  face  very  like  a  baboon  by 
Annibal  Oaracci. 

Madau^e  Philomel  told  her  love  to  the 
peasant  and  the  boxes.  John  Lumper  flung 
two-pennyworth  of  flowers  to  her.  The  wicked 
baron  of  ancient  lineage  and  vulgar  aspect 
entered,  with  his  retainers.  The  huffo,  as  his 
steward,  sang  something  comic.     Pug  Welby 
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cried  "  Bravo  Y'  The  hufo  was  liis  particular 
fayourite,  and  he  used  to  supply  him  with 
brandy  and  water  at  Ricardo's,  when  the  per- 
formances of  the  night  were  over.  Midship- 
men thought  it  fast  to  drink  with  the  bu^o, 
and  indeed,  the  poor  fellow  was  not  more 
vain,  greedy,  and  illiterate  than  such  "  artists'' 
usually  are.  The  most  melancholy-looking 
man  in  the  house  was  a  distinguished  traveller, 
who  had  exhausted  dissipation  in  London,  and 
was  now  recruiting  a  wrecked  constitution  and 
character  in  the  balmy  air  of  the  South. 
What  to  him  was  this  poor  imitation  of  the 
gorgeous  haunts  of  his  youth'?  What  the 
society  of  the  poor  unfledged  roues  about; 
him  1 — practisers  of  second-rate  iniquity,  who 
took  up  the  cast-off  mistresses  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, as  their  valets  do  their  left-off  coats ! 

"  Where  are  you  going.  Pug  V  inquired 
Singleton,  as  his  companion  rose. 

"Only  into  the  Bluggs'  box — back  in  a 
minute.'' 

Pug  departed,  and  Singleton  was  left  alone. 
Presently,  he  heard  a  shuffling  noise  outside 
the  door  of  the  box.     It  opened.     Singleton 
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began  to  colour  violently,  and  his  heart  beat 
high.  An  old  gentleman  entered,  accompanied 
by  a  girl.  Singleton's  emotions  rushed  in  ano- 
ther channel,  for,  behold !  the  couple  were — 
who? — 

I  call  this  a  situation ! 

His  father,  and  Augusta  Lepel  1     No. 

Old  Dr.  Helofc  and  Lalage  1     No. 

Welwyn  and  his  sister  Ivy?     Ah — no— no! 

"  God  bless  me,  sare,''  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. And  Fontenoy  recognized  his  friends  of 
Enupnion — the  Consul,  and  Adela  Mavro- 
sceni ! 

The  orchestra  at  that  moment  hurst  into  a 
long  wail  of  melancholy  music. 

The  Adela  gave  a  little  cry  of  astonishment 
and  delight.  The  people  in  the  boxes  (who 
reflected  that  they  had  not  paid  their  money 
to  see  enaotion — except  acted)  looked  indig- 
nantly at  the  box.  A  fellow  in  the  pit  cried 
*'  order.''  The  Consul  planted  himself  in  front. 
Singleton  sat  behind  with  Adela,  blushing  and 
confused.  Her  large  dark  eyes  palpitated 
splendour,  and  her  whole  demeanour  exhibited 
the  delight  of  a  child. 
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"  We  have  met  again,  ah,  Mr.  Fontenoj. 
And  you  don't  look  very  glad  to  see  me." 

"  I  am  : — but  I  am  so  surprized.  Tis  odd 
that  I  should  have  got  into  your  box.  The 
fact  was — ''  but  with  the  light  of  those  eyes 
upon  him,  Singleton  could  not  lie. 

"  Yes,'^  said  Adela,  scarcely  listening,  "  there 
is  a  law  in  nature  that  acts  in  harmony  with 
the  affections,  and  brings  such  meetings  about. 
You  know  who  used  to  tell  me  so.'' 

Singleton  smiled  as  he  recognised  his  own 
doctrine,  laid  down,  under  the  shade  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  in  her  beautiful  island.  But  he 
felt  that  he  had  changed  since  then.  The  girl 
was  as  sweet  as  ever,  but  she  was  not  the  type 
of  all  sweetness.  The  mystical  part  of  his 
emotion  towards  her  had  gone. 

"  And  how  are  the  gazelles  ?"  inquired  Sin- 
gleton, "  and  the  silk-worms,  and  so  on  ?"  To 
his  surprise,  he  found  himself  inclined  to  yawn 
— and  Miss  Branton,  all  this  time,  was  turn- 
ing on  the  box,  an  opera-glass  of  the  power  of 
Lord  Rosse's  telescppe. 

"  All  are  quite  well,"  said  Adela,  quietly. 
As  she  spoke,  she  turned  a  peculiar  searching 
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glance  upon  liim.  Singleton  was  actually  glad 
that  Pug  Welbj  arrived  at  that  moment.  Pug 
having  seen  his  friend  quietly  domesticated, 
thought  it  right  to  come  round  to  the  box,  and 
having  been  introduced  by  Singleton,  com- 
menced to  entertain  Adela  with  a  flow  of  small 
talk,  which  made  her  miserable,  and  relieved 
Singleton  exceedingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  she  touched 
her  father's  arm,  and  told  him  that  she  did  not 
feel  well.  Singleton  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
stung  at  the  heart  by  a  wasp.  He  reproached 
himself  bitterly.  But  what  could  he  do  1  He 
ofi'ered  to  escort  them  home.  They  were  stay- 
ing at  an  hotel. 

"  As  you  are  unwell,  I  will  not  disturb  you 
by  coming  in,"  he  said,  when  they  reached  the 
door  ;  "  but  I  will  call  to-morrow,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  find  you  better.     What  a  fine  night  r 

"  Oh,  very  fine,"  said  Adela,  quietly,  "  and 
really  the  Opera  is  agreeable,  and  very  full, 
and  the  races  will  be  good  this  year.''  Her 
lip  trembled,  and  her  dark  eyes  glowed,  till 
their  pupils  swelled  like  dew-drops.  Her 
father,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  the  meaning 
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of  all  tliis,  passed  through  the  glass  doors  into 
the  hotel.  They  were  left  standing  together, 
under  the  warm  Mediterranean  night. 

"  I  have  not  deserved  this,  Adela,"  said 
Singleton .  "  Besides,  it  is  not  right  for  you  to 
slight  me." 

Now,  there  was  whispering  at  Singleton's 
ears  a  devil  in  the  form  of  vanity,  and  its  cold 
breath  was  freezing  his  heart.  /^7^  5' 

"  And  what  have  I  deserved  V  said  Adela, 
proudly.  "  You  used  to  tell  me  that  you 
loved  me  ;  and  have  you  been  anything  but 
cold,  and  false,  and  weary,  since  we  met 
again  V' 

"  But,  Adela,  you  are  so  hasty.  Was  I  to 
fall  on  my  knees  in  the  opera-box  "i  Girls  are 
so  unreasonable  V  The  last  sentence  was  the 
wanton  effusion  of  a  sudden  impertinence. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Fontenoy,''  said  Adela, 
subsiding  into  contempt. 

"  Adela,  forgive  me.  I  am  not  myself  to- 
night. I  have  met  with  misfortunes  since  I 
saw  you.  Come,  by  the  memory  of  the  olden 
time,  nymphs,  gardens,  roses,  and  the  Levant, 
let  us  part  as  we  ought  to  part,  and  not  shame 

VOL.  II.  R 
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the  stars,  and  the  glory  of  a  night  like  this." 
He  smiled,  and  bent  his  blue  eyes  upon  her. 
Again  she  searched  his  whole  heart  with  her 
beautiful  glance.  She  held  out  her  hand,  he 
kissed  it,  and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  But 
as  he  disentangled  himself  from  her  embrace — 
as  one  who  caught  in  wild  rose-bushes,  breaks 
from  the  fragrant  prison — his  heart  reproached 
him.  And  a  tear  from  her  cheek  was  burning 
into  his,  as  he  drew  awaj  from  the  warm  en- 
chantment of  her  soft  rich  lips. 

Singleton  turned  away  from  the  door,  waved 
his  farewell,  and  walked  away,  soliloquising. 

Sometimes  the  devil  mesmerizes  us,  I  believe, 
and  we  speak  through  his  influence. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Singleton,  "  behold  a  new 

scene  in  my  life  beginning.     She  is  a  fine,  rosy 

girl,  by  Jupiter  !   />v^^ 

'  At  Acme  leviter  caput  reflectens, 
Et  dulcis  pueri  ebiios  ocellos, 
Illo  purpureo  ore  saviata  !' 

Well  did  Catullus  know  such  scenes  as  this ! 
By  Jove,  her  complaint  of  my  desertion  was 
not  unlike  the  complaint  of  Ariadne.  With 
Enupnion  for  Naxos,  the  thing  would  do  well. 
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'  Siccine  me  patrils  avectam,  perfide,  ab  oris, 
Perfide,  deserto  liquisti  in  littore,  Theseu  V 

and  well,  oh  Rochefoucauld,  didst  thou  observe 
that  there  is  nothing  in  which  V amour  pi^opre, 
mingles  so  largely  as  V amour  r 

He  turned  into  Strada  Reale,  and  looked 
in  at  Mula's  Cafe.  The  squadron  had  anchored 
at  ?iYQ  o'clock,  and  a  swarm  of  officers  were 
ashore.  You  could  see  the  gleam  of  their  epau- 
lettes through  the  cigar  smoke,  as  you  entered 
the  cafe,  and  that  was  almost  all.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  lively  conversation  and  hearty 
laughter.  Singleton  felt  elated.  As  he  moved 
up  the  room,  and  placed  himself  before  a 
mirror  to  adjust  his  curls  and  tie,  many* a 
greeting  welcomed  him  from  men  he  knew 
there  :  for  Singleton,  besides  being  known  as 
one  who  had  signalised  himself  in  the  Syrian 
War,  had  a  general  reputation  for  talent,  and 
over  and  above  all,  was  "  such  a  devilish  good 
fellow  !"  Of  course  he  had  enemies,  all  bril- 
liant men  have.  But  those  who  disliked  him 
feared  his  satire,  for  Singleton  carried  sarcasm 
about  with  him  to  keep  off  fools,  as  we  carry 
a  whip  to  chastise  dogs. 

r2 
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He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  youngsters 
immediately,  all  anxious  to  hear  about  the 
plague  in  the  *'  Viper."  In  exchange,  he  learnt 
everything  concerning  the  "  Patagonian."  She 
was  at  Beyrout,  where  the  Druses  and  Maro- 
nites  were  squabbling.  Pannikin  was  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  Lord  Clarion  had  gone 
to  visit  Damascus,  with  a  stock  of  brown  bread 
and  hard  boiled  eggs.  Commander  Modell 
was  studying  Arabic,  but  had  not  yet  mastered 
the  alphabet ;  and  Primby  was  taking  lessons 
from  a  Turk  in  the  art  of  making  Otto  of 
Roses.  Meanwhile,  officers  of  all  ranks  were 
wearing  beards  and  mustachios,  and  affecting 
oriental  habits,  as  they  do  generally  in  ships 
much  in  the  East.  So  much  for  the  *'  Patago- 
nian." 

*'  And  what  sort  of  man  is  the  new  Admi- 
ral V  inquired  Pug  Welby. 

"Gloomy  and  surly,  rather,'^  said  a  mate. 

"Commend  me  to  the  commander,"  re- 
marked Pug.  "  He  is  serious.  I  knew  him 
in  the  *  Bloater  ;'  used  to  have  the  youngsters 
in  and  examine  us  in  Scripture  History.  I 
sold  him  nicely,  once." 
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"  Tell  US,  Pug/^  said  two  or  three  boys, 
eagerly. 

"  Why,  I  went  and  asked  for  a  private  inter- 
view. I  was  shown  into  his  cabin,  and  told 
him  that  I  had  recently  been  afflicted  with 
spiritual  doubts  of  a  distressing  nature.  I  was 
inclined  to  the  Manichaean  doctrines,  and 
begged  to  be  set  right.'' 

"  Capital,"  said  Singleton.  "  And  how  did 
the  poor  fellow  look  T 

"  Never  saw  a  man  so  cushioned,"  said  Pug. 
"  He  stammered  out  that  he  was  busy.  But 
he  never  bored  me  with  his  advice  afterwards." 

"  Cursed  ill-bred  these  youngsters,"  muttered 
an  ensign,  who  was  sitting  near,  unnoticed, 
speaking  to  Captain  Bulrush,  of  the  "  Roarer,'' 
who  was  silent — being  sober.  The  syllables 
caught  Singleton's  ear. 

"  Pug,"  said  Singleton,  in  a  loud  voice. 
'^  After  all,  Rochefoucauld  was  often  right." 

"How,  and  why r 

"  You  know  what  he  says.  *  L'air  bourgeois 
se  perd  quelquefois,  a  I'armee.'  There  is  a 
wisdom  in  the  reservation !" 

"  Hush,"  said  Pug,  grinning.    "  But  who  was 
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that  confoundedly  pretty  girl  that  came  into 
0U7'  box  to-night  T 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  history.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Consul  of  Enupnion.  They  are  here  on 
a  visit .'' 

"  I  am  afraid  she  don't  appreciate  lively 
dialogue,"  said  Pug,  ruefully. 

"A  child  of  nature,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Singleton,  looking  in  the  mirror,  with  a  con- 
ceited glance.  "But,  come,  let  us  have  *a 
beaker  full  of  the  warm  south,'  and  be  lively." 

"  Beakers  of  the  warm  south  for  two,"  said 
Mr.  Welby.  The  attendant,  whom  no  eccen- 
tricity ever  disturbed,  brought  lemonade  and 
brandy. 

About  one,  a  large  party  of  young  gentlemen 
sallied  into  the  quiet  and  silent  streets,  bent 
on  amusement.  The  unreasonable  population 
were  all  Jn  bed.  This  was  too  bade  The 
Maltese  police  would  not  fight :  they  were  ob- 
stinately reasonable.  But  one  or  two  of  them 
just  hovered  at  a  respectful  distance  after  the 
party.  Pug  and  Singleton  marched  in  front; 
a  considerable  number  of  midshipmen  followed. 
The  whole  band  joined  in  a  popular  chorus. 
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Presently  tliey  arrived  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 
"  I  have  it/'  cried  Pug.  "  A  grand  idea !" 
He  paused.  The  whole  band  surrounded  him, 
with  looks  of  expectancy.  With  a  solemn  ex- 
pression, Pug  pointed  to  a  dark  object  which 
frowned  awfully  out  from  the  corner  house. 
Like  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  everybody  burst 
into  a  cheer.  "  Capital !''  ''  At  it !"  ''  Down 
with  it !"     "  Who's  the  tallest  V     "  Bravo !" 

The  object  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one  not  uncommon  in  Valetta — a  wooden 
figure  of  a  saint  perched  in  a  wooden  cage  of 
angular  form  on  the  corner  house.  The  saint 
was  presumed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  was  superstitiously  dreaded  by  tlie 
populace  as  crows  dread  a  scare-crow.  To  pull 
it  down — as  was  evident  to  Singleton,  excited 
as  he  was,  at  a  glance — would  create  a  furious 
sensation  in  the  minds  of  the  people — would 
be  pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  mischief — was,  at 
the  worst,  sacrilege,  and  at  the  best,  unphilo- 
sophical — was  a  hideous  proposal  in  fact,  look 
at  in  any  way! 

But  then  it  was  '^  a  lark,"  as  everybody  ex- 
claimed.    Done  it   must  be.     Nee  mora — . 
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great,  big  midsliipman,  of  the  flag-ship,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  perched  himself 
under  it,  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  and 
proffered  "  a  back."  Pug  Welbj,  alert  as  an 
ape,  jumped  on  his  shoulders.  He  could  touch 
the  flooring  of  the  saint's  dwelling.  Cries  of 
"  Go  it,  Pug !"  burst  from  the  party.  To  do 
Pug  justice,  he  would  have  stormed  a  fort  with 
the  same  readiness.  He  stood  upright — raised 
his  stick — smash  went  a  glass  window  in  the 
little  cabin.  The  fragments  rattled  down 
like  hail.  Everybody  laughed  and  shouted. 
Even  in  that  absurd  moment,  Singleton  reflected 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  movement.  Since  the 
time  long  before,  when  that  tawdry  old  symbol 
had  been  perched  up  there,  what  a  change  of 
feeling  in  the  possessors  of  the  island ! 

"  It's  only  a  '  pented  bredd' ''  cried  a  Scotch 
midshipman.  The  poor  old  saint  nodded  as 
Pug  strove  to  effect  a  landing  on  his  floor. 
The  floor  cracked.  A  fall  was  impending. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  party  cried,  "  Police." 
Pug  bounded  on  the  pavement  like  a  rope- 
dancer.  And  round  a  corner  of  the  street  came 
at  that  moment  a  regular  body  of  constables  in 
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military  order.  There  was  a  halt,  and  they 
advanced  to  seize  the  party. 

"  Stop,"  said  Welby,  ''  or  we'll  show  fight !" 

The  naval  men  gathered  together  in  good 
order.  The  big  midshipman  rushed  at  the 
enemy.  A  baton  was  used  on  him.  A  smart 
sound  was  heard. 

"  That's  Tom's  head.  Til  swear  !"  cried  Pug. 

With  a  huge  laugh,  the  party  rushed  at  the 
foe.  A  smart  encounter  took  j)lace,  and 
Singleton  found  himself  rolling  on  the  pave- 
ment, struggling  with  a  young  Maltese  police- 
man, who  grasped  his  throat,  and  nearly 
poisoned  him  with  the  horrible  odour  of  garlic. 

A  truce  was  made.  It  was  agreed  that  tke 
naval  men,  overpowered  by  great  odds,  should 
make  an  honourable  compromise,  and  leave 
their  names,  and  the  names  of  their  ships  at 
the  station-house.  A  policeman,  who  had 
both  eyes  coloured,  was  to  have  four  dollars, 
and  by  a  special  clause,  the  Navy  was  to  stand 
two  bottles  of  wine.  The  treaty  being  settled, 
all  parties  marched  amicably  to  the  station- 
house,  and  a  reconciliation  was  made ;  the 
whole  scene  bein^  confoundedly  affecting  (as 
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Pug  Welby  subsequently  described  it),  and 
reminding  Singleton  of  tlie  pathetic  deline- 
ation of  the  meeting  of  Otho's  and  Vitellius' 
troops  in  Tacitus'  "History,"  (Book  ii. 
cap.  45.) 

"  Now,  genelmen,  name  and  Mress  please, 
sare,'^  said  the  serjeant ;  "  I  no  wish  keep  you, 
but  must  give  name  and  sheep." 

Paper  and  pens  were  produced.  The  Ser- 
jeant was  no  judge  of  English  proper  names. 
The  following  morning  found  the  officials  rowing 
round  the  harbour  in  search  of  the  under- 
mentioned gentlemen,  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  the  squadron. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Esq.,  H.M.S.  "Jupiter." 

Mr.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  "Caliban." 

Pickwick,  of  the  "  Bustard." 

Hugh  McNeile,  of  the  "  Kabob." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  Japiterj" 

and 

Samuel  Johnson,  of  the  "  Kabob." 

These  names  written,  the  party  started  to 
go -on  board,  concluding  with  two  final  amuse- 
ments,— racing  on  the  backs  of  boatmen  down 
the  steps  of  Strada  St.  Giovanni,  at  the  risk 
of  their  necks  ;  and  the  time-honoured  jest  of 
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rolling  the  little  bojs,  \\'lio  sleep  in  barrels, — 
like  Regiiliis,  down  Nix  Mangiare  liill.  Daylight 
^7as  creeping  in  at  the  port  of  Singleton's 
cabin  when  he  laid  his  fevered  cheek  on  his 
pillow;  his  brain  throbbed  like  the  chords  of 
a  harp  that  the  player  has  just  left ;  vague, 
novel  images  floated  before  him,  and  he  nestled 
into  oblivion  in  the  embrace  of  the  sun- 
beams. 

•»&  -s/r  4'f  * 

"  Wanted  directly,  sir!"  There  was  a  sharp, 
repeated  tapping  at  his  door, — "  tap,  tap,  tap,'' 
like  a  shower  of  acorns  in  a  storm.  Singleton 
started  from  a  sound  sleep ;  "  Death  must  be 
like  that  sleep,''  he  thought ;  he  bounded  out 
of  bed. 

It  was  only  "Welbj;  but  he  looked  uncom- 
monly serious.  How  strange,  a  sudden  se- 
riousness in  a  trifler ;  it  awes  and  mocks  us, 
like  the  paint  on  the  cheeks  of  a  dead  clown ! 

"  What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Singleton. 
"  Heavens !  how  ill  I  feel."  His  eyes  were 
heavy  with  languor  ;  he  tore  at  the  bell-rope  ; 
"  Coffee — tea — quick,  steward.  Well,  Pug — 
about  last  night '?" 
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"  Such  a  row  !  That  d — d  image  was  found 
this  morning,  bj  the  plebs  (curse  them)  as  we 
left  it.  It  seems  thej  fancy  that  the  Greek 
sailors  in  the  harbour  did  it,  out  of  spite 
against  the  rival  religion!" 

"  What  a  mockery  ;  what  a  farce  ;  what  a 
commentary  on  religious  differences  V  cried 
Fontenoy,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  "  Michael,  tea, 
do  you  hear  ? ''  He  commenced  eating  grapes, 
and  laughing  violently ;  his  head  throbbed 
with  it. 

"  Well,  there's  been  a  sort  of  riot ;  the 
Greeks  are  in  danger .'' 

Singleton  turned  deadly  pale ;  he  thought 
of  the  Mavroscenis. 

"  However,  that's  tolerably  arranged ;  it 
seems  a  guard  was  sent  to  the  place.  It's 
known  now  that  some  of  the  squadron  were 
the  parties ;  there  will  be  a  regular  inquiry  ; 
but  we  must  lie  quiet.  You  and  I  are  best 
off,  waiting  for  our  ships ;  come  ashore  at 
once,  land  on  the  Burmola  side,  and  spend 
the  day  in  the  country." 

"  The  Mavroscenis  will  be  safe "?  I  ought 
to  call  to-day." 
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"  You  cannot/'  said  Pug,  decidedly. 

"  Poor  Adela! — hang  it.  Curse  all  nij 
folly/'  muttered  Singleton.  Pug  turned  away, 
looked  out  of  the  stern-windows,  and  began 
whistling.  Singleton  felt  a  growing  indiffe- 
rence to  him,  but  then,  had  he  not  sought  his 
society,  and  encouraged  him '?  He  had  no 
right  to  preach.  He  went  on  breakfasting. 
While  he  was  doing  so,  a  heavy  parcel  arrived 
from  the  shore,  full  of  things  which  he  had 
ordered.  While  making  room  for  them,  his 
eye  fell  on  his  father's  last  letter,  and  he  tore 
it  up  in  disgust,  and  flung  the  fragments  into 
the  sea. 

They  took  some  gloria.  Singleton  dressect; 
put  an  Elzevir  in  one  pocket,  and  filled  the 
other  with  cigars.  They  hailed  a  boat,  landed 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  creek,  and  walked 
away  towards  the  interior  of  the  island. 

'Twas  a  beautiful  warm  afternoon, — they 
came  to  a  house  that  had  once  been  the 
residence  of  some  family  of  gentle  blood ; 
in  the  half-neglected  garden  behind  it,  frag- 
ments of  sculptured   stone — the   bones  of  a 
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balustrade — lay  among  the  flowers ;  they 
found  that  it  was  now  a  sort  of  inn.  They  had 
chairs  brought  under  an  almond  tree,  and  they 
sat  there,  and  sipped  lemonade  and  smoked, 
and  sprawled  on  the  grass.  Pug  plucked 
a  long  stalk  of  it  and  made  a  slip-knot, 
and  laid  in  wait  to  snare  the  gaudy  lizards 
as  they  glided  from  the  stones.  Singleton 
watched  him  and  moralized,  and  grew  calm 
again  and  talked  lightly. 

"  What  slaves  we  are  of  our  bodies— every- 
thing depends  on  them/^  he  said ;  "  this 
morning  I  was  remorseful,  for  I  had  a  head- 
ache,— now,  I  am  well,  and  don't  care  for 
anything/' 

Pug  came  and  sat  behind  him,  and  leading 
the  conversation  by  degrees,  came  out  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  sclieme ;  he  did  not 
mind  saying  that  he  had  partly  brought 
Singleton  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
it, — Singleton's  curiosity  was  excited. 

/*  You  remember  that  ass,  Tkimbleston  % " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  fool  has  got  in  debt — (by-the-bye, 
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what  were  Pug  and  Singleton  doing?) — he 
must  sell  Cucumber.  Now,  /  know,''  said  Pug, 
solemnly,  "  that  that  horse  has  the  best 
chance ;  in  fact,  a  fellow  who  was  present 
at  the  exercising  a  few  mornings  ago,  assured 
me  so. — I  can  ride. — Buj  Cucumber  V 

Singleton  laughed.  "All  I  know  about 
horses  would  shame  a  baby!" 

"  No  matter ;  you  are  not  expected  to 
know  these  things.''  (This  was  said  as  a 
compliment,  and  had  the  eJBfect  of  one.)  "  But 
you  may  own  the  horse.  You  will  win  money 
by  laying  on  him ;  if  he  wins,  you  can  sell 
him  for  half  as  much  again." 

"  The  money  V  exclaimed  Singleton. 

"  You  are  an  only  son,  and  your  father 
is  a  man  of  property, — the  estate  is  entailed  ; 
you  can  raise  money.  I  know  a  man  in 
Strada who  does  that  kind  of  thing." 

The  debate  went  on.  Singleton,  influenced 
by  a  dozen  sentiments — love  of  excitement, 
vanity,  a  wish  to  be  a  Crichton,  fondness  for 
Pug  Welby,  &c., — yielded,  and  put  himself 
in  his  friend's  hands. 
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Next  evening,  at  the  cafes,  after  some  talk 
about  the  recent  "  General  Order,"  in  which 
Admiral  Gloomlj  (successor  to  Stopford)  had 
treated  of  the  Image  row — and  after  a  good 
laugh  at  the  fact  rumoured  about,  that  the 
priests  had  told  the  populace  that  the  Saint 
had  been  saved  bj  miraculous  interposition, — 
the  prevailing  topic  was  the  coming  races. 
Everybody  had  learned  that  Cucumber  had 
been  bought  by  Fontenoy  of  the  "  Patago- 
nian,"  and  that  Pug  AA^elby  was  the  "gen- 
tleman rider."  Cucumber's  name  after  the 
purchase  was  altered  by  Singleton  to 
"  JEneas  f  this  was  almost  the  only  step 
he  had  power  to  take  in  the  arrangements 
about  his  own  horse,  so  completely  did  the 
science  of  the  accomplished  Pug  make  him 
supreme  ! 

That  ^ame  evening.  Singleton  sate  two 
hours  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  Mavros- 
ceni's  rooms,  and  discoursed  with  Adela  con- 
cerning mysterious  sympathies  and  the  "desire 
of  the  moth  for  the  star." 

"Ah,   Singleton!"    said   Adela,    "this  re- 
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minds  me  of  the  island — our  island ;  I  love 
to  be  elevated  above  the  dull  cares  and  duller 
pleasures  of  the  world.  And  we  are  so :— are 
we  not?" 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Quern  tu  Melpomene,  serael, 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 
Ilium  non  labor  Isthmius 

Clarabit  pugilem 

Horace. 

He,  on  wliose  birth,  the  lyric  queen 
Of  numbers  smiled,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  nor  be  seen 
First  in  the  famed  Olympic  race  ! 

Bishop  Atterbury's  Translation. 

"Miss  Branto^,  will  jou  do  me  a  favour'?'* 
said  Fontenoj,  with  a  comic  look  of  suppli- 
cation. 

He  might  well  be  anxious ;  Miss  Branton 
had  considerable  coldness,  which  her  friends 
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called  dignity,  and  some  rudeness,  which  they 
christened  hauteur.  Pug  Welby  called  her 
the  Deuce  of  Diamonds.  Pug  was  matchless 
at  nicknames,  and  stood  godfather  to  eyery- 
body  that  had  a  soubriquet;  Singleton,  who 
was  felicitous  in  description  of  a  different 
class,  compared  her  to  the  red  snow  at  the 
North  Pole — rosy  and  cold.  She  had  great 
talents  for  annoying  people, — and,  somehow 
or  other,  cultivated  her  faults  as  she  ought 
to  have  done  her  good  qualities ;  she  knew 
how  to  slight  poor  men,  or  unpopular  men, 
or  unfortunate  men,  and  could  keep  up  during 
an  evening  a  stream  of  annoyance  as  paltry  and 
disagreeable  at  once  as  a  draught  through  a  key- 
hole. But  she  dreaded  ridicule,  and  Singleton, 
if  he  had  liked,  could  have  impaled  her  in  an 
epigram.  Perhaps  she  liked  him  more  than 
she  did  most  people, — but  Miss  Branton 
prudently  killed  all  imprudent  feelings, — a 
moral  infiinticide  common  now-a-days.  Society 
is  becoming  a  burial  club  for  the  emotions ; 
we  poison  our  loves  and  hopes,  and  put  them 
out  of  the  way — for  the  sake  of  what  we  get 
for  interring  them.     Well,  well ! 

82 
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**What  is  it,  Mr.  Foiitenoy?"  said  the 
lady. 

"  Your  party  on  the  10th,  to  which  you  have 
so  kindly  invited  me,  will,  I  know,  be  brilliant. 
I  beg  to  supplicate  a  card  for  two  particular 
people." 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  inquired  Miss  Branton, 
with  a  quiet,  determined  air. 

"Mr.  Mavrosceni,  Consul  at  Enupnion,'' 
said  Singleton,  with  an  elevating  tone  ;  "  a 
man  of  ancient  Greek  family,  and  great  diplo- 
matic skill, — a  man  of  property  ,  ,  ,  .'^ 

—  "  And  f  inquired  Miss  Branton,  slowly. 

"  Oh,"  said  Singleton,  quickly  and  very  care- 
lessly,   "if  you  ask  him,  you  must  ask  his 

daughter — a  little  girl it  would  amuse 

her,  poor  thing !  .  .  .  .  She  wants  to  see  the 
world  .  .  .  .  " 

Miss  Branton  enjoyed  his  confusion  as  people 
do  jelly.  She  inwardly  resolved  to  ask  them 
— with  the  proviso  that  Miss  Mavrosceni  should 
wear  her  native  dress !  For  Miss  Branton 
aspired  to  be  a  Lion  Queen.  She  had  already 
secured  Buzz,  the  Oriental  traveller,  and  a  pro- 
fessor, and  goodness  knows  whom,  and  Adela 
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might  pass  for  a  lioness  cub,  she  reflected,  very 
well. 

She  looked  grave,  begged  that  Miss  Mavros- 
ceni  would  wear  her  native  dress,  and  finally 
arranged  to  give  her  mamma  the  necessary 
orders.     Singleton  expressed  his  gratitude. 

"  And  how  is  iEneas  V  inquired  Miss  Bran- 
ton. 

"  Oh — in  famous  condition.  Welby  assures 
me  he  shall  win." 

"  Put  a  beggar  on  horseback — isn't  there  an 
encouraging  proverb  V'  she  said,  with  a  sneer. 
She  hated  Welby. 

"Really,  you  are  cruel,"  said  Singleton; 
"sarcasm  seems  strange  from  such  lips — its 
like— 


-the  bees  of  Trebizond, 


Wbicb  from  the  sunniest  flowers,  that  glad 
With  their  pure  smile  the  garden  round, 
Draw  venom  forth,  that  drives  men  mad. 

as  Moore  tells  us." 

Nobody  else  dared  have  told  Miss  Branton 
as  much.     But  she  smiled. 

"  I  frankly  confess  I  don't  like  him.  In 
fact,  I  should  like  to  be  revenged  on  him !" 
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she  said,  suddenly,  with  a  malignant  look,  that 
made  Singleton  feel  sick. 

''Marry  him"  thought  Singleton.  And 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  apparently  of  good 
nature,  but  which  was  the  enjoyment  of  his 
suppressed  sarcasm,  he  rose,  made  his  bow,  and 
finished  his  morninor  call. 

Next,  he  started  to  the  Eagle  Hotel.  The 
Signer  Mavrosceni  was  out.  Adela  was  at 
home. 

'•  Why  do  you  grin,  you  rascal  ?"  he  said  to 
the  Maltese  waiter,  as  he  passed  him.  The 
wretched  man  was  presuming  to  look  conscious 
as  he  showed  him  up !  Foreign  servants  never 
seem  to  me  to  be  able  to  acquire  that  appear- 
ance of  total  indifference  to  what  is  said  and 
done,  which  is  such  an  art  among  their  English 
confreres. 

Adela  was  alone.  She  had  opened  the  fold- 
ing window  doors  of  the  balcony,  and  was 
kneeling  down  watering  some  flowers.  Her 
long  black  hair  flowed  loosely  about  her.  She 
jumped  up,  as  the  door  opened,  with  her 
usual  naivete  and  grace.  "Well,  can  I 
go?" 
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"  Is  that  the  first  question  jou  ask  me  T 
said  Singleton,  half  ruefully. 

"Oh — we  don't  talk  forms.  I  know  you 
are  well.     You  look  so  1" 

"And  you,  too.  Providence  said,  *let 
there  be  light/  and  there  was — Adela  Mav- 
rosceni  !" 

"  You  did  not  make  these  high-flown  speeches 
in  Enupnion,"  said  Adela,  whose  intuition 
taught  her  that  it  was  not  a  good  symptom 
by  way  of  change. 

"  I  am  improving,^'  said  Singleton,  quietly 
and  he  went  and  plucked  a  flower.  Adela 
darted  forward. 

"  For  shame.  Do  you  know  that  killing  a 
rose  is  murder  V  And  as  she  spoke,  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  rose  blushed  grateful  in 
her  cheek ! 

"  You  haye  a  good  deal  of  fancy,  my  Lucent,'' 
said  Singleton. 

''  Well— do  I  go  to  these  people's  party,  or 
what  they  call  it?" 

"Ah-I  had  forgot." 
"Singleton!" 

Singleton  felt  convicted,  and  looked  fright- 
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ened,  as  he  saw  tlie  large  eyes  quivering  with 
emotion. 

"  Mj  dear  Adela,  you  must  not  be  so  sensi- 
tive. If  you  are  so  very  sensitive,  you  can 
never  expect  to  be  happy !'' 

She  muttered  something,  and  turned  away 
to  the  window. 

"  Yes,  you  are  to  go,  of  course.  I  promised, 
did  I  nof?  You  will  be  the  flower  of  the 
party."  She  remained  silent.  I  will  recover 
her,  thought  Singleton. 

"Adela — come.  Pardon  my  carelessness. 
When  I  am  with  you,  I  forget  everything !" 

She  turned  round,  and  smiled  again ;  and 
then  she  began  to  talk  about  the  party,  and 
her  seeing  the  world.  There  was  a  strange 
blending  of  native  simplicity  and  girlish  vanity 
in  Adela.  She  was  a  beautiful  flower  that 
would  not  bear  transplanting.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  Fontenoy  if  he 
could  have  retained  enough  of  his  primary 
enthusiasm  and  simplicity  to  have  devoted  his 
life  to  her,  and  her  obscure  lot.  The  Persians 
say,  that  the  nightingale,  when  he  sees  the 
rose,  becomes  intoxicated.     But,  oh  !  reader,  if 
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you  carry  the  bird  off,  and  cage  it  in  a  town, 
will  it  ever  be  able  to  feel  that  glorious  deli- 
rium again  ? 

"You  will  look  like  your  native  "EXevrj, 
Adela ,"  said  Singleton,  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  broaching  the  costume  question 
with  great  tact.  "  I  should  like  to  wear  a 
Greek  dress.  It  would  be  better  than  our 
conventional  common-place.  But  I  must  wear 
uniform." 

"  But  should  I  wear  our  Greek  dress !  '^  said 
Adela,  opening  her  great  black  eyes  wide. 
"  Mamma  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing." 

Singleton  did  not  like  to  hear  her  allude  to' 
her  mamma  or  relations.  But  he  did  not 
show  this,  so  Adela  escaped  seeing  another 
bad  symptom  of  the  altered  state  of  his 
feelings. 

"  She  was  an  English  lady.  You  are  more 
than  half  Greek.  It  would  be  thought  right, 
I  assure  you ;  and  you  will  look  so  much  better 
than  the  other  girls  V 

Adela  smiled,  and  a  little  while  afterwards, 
Singleton  went  away.     "Dear  me,"  he  mut- 
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tered  to  himself,  as  he  strode  along  the  street, 

"what  an  innocent  thing  she  is!''     And  then 

he  coloured,  and  was  presently  lost  in  a  maze 

of   perplexed   reflections.       But   he   had   an 

engagement   with   Pug   Welby   and    two    or 

three  men  at  three  o'clock,  and  he  w^as  obliged 

to  keep  it.    The  day  of  the  races  was  drawing 

near 

The  great,  th'  iinpoi"tant  day,  big  witli  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome 

as   he   quoted   to   himself,   while    sauntering 
anxiously  along. 

The  island  was  in  a  fine  state  of  mental 
activity,  ^neas  stood  uncommonly  w^ell,  but 
there  were  hideous  rumours  afloat  respecting 
the  barb  of  a  man  in  the  Rifles,  by  name 
Cheroot.  (Cheroot  w^as  the  name  of  the  horse 
— the  owner's  was  not  of  so  much  importance.) 
Jacky  Splay — a  pleasant,  lively  mate  of  the 
flag-ship — was  to  ride  one  horse,  and  he  was 
now  ashore  every  morning  in  the  morning 
watch,  exercising  him.  The  immortal  Benbow 
would  indeed  have  been  astonished,  could  he 
have  risen  from  his  grave,  and  seen  that  por- 
tentous spectacle !     And  what  would  he  have 
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said  could  he  have  seen  the  serrant  of  Tom- 
kins  of  the  "Jupiter,"  walking  the  gangway- 
four  hours  at  a  time,  with  his  master's  patent 
leather  boots  on,  to  stretch  them  for  Tomkins' 
use,  on  that  important  occasion  !  Meanwhile, 
**  sweeps''  were  being  organized  on  board  every 
ship.  The  regiments  were  as  eager  as  men  on 
the  eve  of  battle.  Ensigns  became  enthusiastic, 
and  passed  from  the  London  Primer  to  a  bet- 
ting-book. Every  man  who  had  won  or  lost 
on  the  Derby,  or  the  Oaks,  became  an  autho- 
rity, and  added  a  cubit  to  his  stature  for  the 
nonce.  To  have  been  inside  the  ring  at  Epsom* 
was  a  distinction : — to  have  betted  with  Lord 

was  an  honour : — to  have  had  a  jockey 

to  breakfast  was  something  to  boast  of ! 

Singleton,  all  this  time,  has  been  going  to 
Pug's  rooms.  Pug  was  looking  anxious,  but 
dissembling  his  emotions,  and  was  now  sitting 
with  two  other  men  at  the  table,  making  cal- 
culations on  a  card  with  his  gold  pencil-case. 

"Sit  down,  Fon — speak  to  you  directly,'' 
he  said.  The  two  other  men  honoured  Sin- 
gleton with  a  tolerably  inquisitive  stare,  then 
glanced  at  each  other,  and  rose  to  go  away. 
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After  they  had  gone,  Pug  looked  up,  and 
somewhat  anxiously,  too. 

"  Fm  glad  you  are  come,  old  boy." 

"Anything  the  matter'?"  said  Singleton, 
uneasily. 

"  Not  particularly,  but  I  am  fagged.  Three 
days  more,  and — whew!  Are  you  heavily 
engaged  V' 

"  Here  is  my  book,"  said  Singleton,  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  *'  I  took  your  advice,  you 
know,  and  took  '  ten'  wherever  it  was  offered." 

"  That  you  have,  by  Jove  !"  said  Pug,  look- 
ing at  the  work  in  question. 

"  I  think  I  shall  publish  it,  and  dedicate  it 
to  the  Jockey  Club,"  said  Singleton,  yawning, 
smiling,  but  not  over  comfortable.  '''Meya 
^LpXiov,  iieya  KaKov,' — by  my  troth,  the  man 
who  said  that,  was  a  true  prophet  and  seer." 

"You  take  it  coolly.  Singleton.  But,  by 
Jove !  my  boy,"  said  Pug,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  If  iEneas  don't  win,  Fm  completely  floored : 
and  that's  a  mild  way  of  putting  it !"  As  he 
spoke,  he  grew  very  serious,  and  his  open, 
sunburnt  face  paled  from  its  hazel  tinge. 

"Well,   well,"    said   Fontenoy,   "we   must 
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stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  I'll  do  what  I 
can  for  you;  and,  faith!  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst — that  is,  if  ^]neas  comes  in  last 
—  the  governor  must  exert  himself!  The 
axe,  sir,  must  startle  the  wood-pigeons  near 
Heatherbj!  Birnam  wood  must  come  to 
Dunsinane — and  be  sold  as  timber!" 

Pug  laughed.  "What  are  our  colours  to 
be?" 

"  Oh,  blue  and  buff.  Let  us  patronize  the 
whigs." 

"  Are  jou  going  to  the  Brantons'  to-morrow 
night  r 

"Yes;  and  JOU  r 

"  Yes,"  said  Pug ;  "I  shall  drop  in  late, 
just  as  one  of  the  late  quadrilles  is  *  placed.' " 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Brantons'  party. 
Everybody  was  there.  What  with  naval  men, 
military  men,  and  ladies,  each  quadrille  looked 
like  a  tricolour  flag,  "And  how  did  the 
civilians  look  V  inquires  a  reader  of  a  peaceful 
profession.  Like  the  stick  that  supports  it, 
my  dear  sir.  The  Maltese  Doctor  was  there, 
in  his  favourite  costume  of  snuff-colour — 
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.  .  .  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand ! 

His  wife  had  a  turban,  which  suited  her 
admirably  as  a  Tartar!  Mrs.  Branton  was 
sumptuous,  and  her  daughter  as  stately  as  a 
white  poppy.  She  was  in  a  very  good 
humour,  for  there  were  two  or  three  grand 
old  gouty  gentlemen  of  great  rank,  among 
the  guests ;  and  Miss  Branton,  like  the  Earth 
in  the  "  Princess,"  was — 

.  .  .  All  Danae  to  the  stars! 

and  as  complaisant  as  possible.  Mr.  Buzz, 
the  Oriental  trayeller,  with  a  grave  beard,  of 
formal  cut — a  man  made  to  be  stared  at — 
attracted  no  inconsiderable  attention,  to  his 
great  delight ;  and,  happily,  was  quite  uncon- 
scious that  it  was  more  to  his  hair  than  his 
distinction,  that  he  owed  the  flattering  notice^ 
Now-a-days,  people  are  getting  so  obstinately 
philosophical,  as  to  imagine  that  to  have  been 
to  the  Wall  of  China,  or  the  Pyramids,  is,  of 
itself,  no  mark  of  superiority.  They  ask,  what 
he  has  brought  awayf  when  travellers  are 
memtioned.     To  have  been  to  Egypt! — That 
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has  been  the  fortune  of  several  mummies ;  but 
we  don't  ask  them  to  dinner  in  consequence ! 

It  was  late  when  Singleton  entered  the 
rooms.  His  cheek  was  a  little  pale,  and  his 
eye  anxious.  He  made  his  bow  to  Mrs. 
Branton,  and  glided  to  the  side  of  her 
daughter.  As  he  interchanged  a  few  words, 
his  eyes  kept  wandering  round,  every  now  and 
then.  Miss  Branton  saw  it,  and  thought  a 
smile.     *'  They  are  come  !"  she  said. 

"  Who  r  asked  Singleton. 

"  Your  Greek  friends.'^ 

Singleton  smiled  and  bowed,  and  presently 
stole  away. 

Seated  at  another  part  of  the  room,  he  saw  * 
Adela  Mavrosceni — all  her  romantic  beauty 
shining  in  the  scene — like  a  fair  picture  when 
the  light  falls  full  on  it.  He  approached. 
The  lady  of  the  Maltese  Doctor  was  sitting 
by  her  side.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  were 
chatting  near  her,  and  looking  at  her  occa- 
sionally. It  was  impossible  not  to  look  at  a 
creature  of  so  much  natural  grace.  She  shed 
attractions  from  her  as  a  flower  sheds  its 
leaves. 
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"Ab,  Singleton,  how  glad  I  am  you  are 
come  at  last !"  she  said,  smiling.  The  Maltese 
doctor's  lady  looked  astonished ;  the  knot  of 
loungers  whispered  among  themselves,  and  one 
of  them,  a  tall  rifleman,  with  an  aquiline  nose, 
gave  the  most  delicate  of  all  imaginable  glances 
in  their  direction. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  V  whispered  No.  1. 

"  Fontenoy,  owner  of  -^neas,''  said  No.  2. 

"  Oh,  the  doose  !  I  couldn't  laugh  if  I  was. 
I  have  not  laughed  these  five  years,  not  since 
Ranter's  year,^'  said  No.  3,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Poor  boy !  I  fancy  Pug  Welby's  his  in- 
structor." 

"  Somebody  ought  to  write  to  his  father," 
said  No.  1,  indignantly.  (No.  1  had  been 
laying  against  ^neas  right  and  left,  and 
was  now  afraid  he  might  run  first  after 
aU.) 

"  Well,  he  begins  early.  Let  us  come  and 
have  an  ice.     It's  awfully  hot." 

And  the  group  departed. 

"  "Who  is  that  girl  in  the  masquerade  dress  ?" 
said  a  young  lady  in  a  female  knot,  further 
Off. 
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"  Masquerade  dress  !''  giggled  No.  2,  "  She's 
a  Greek  ladj  1" 

"Is  there  such  a  thing?"  yawned  No.  1. 
(Gigglunt  omnes.) 

"  She  is  rather  good-looking,"  said  No.  3. 
timidly, 

"2)o  you  think  so?"  said  No.  1.  "Some- 
thing theatrical  about  her!  Isn't  there, 
now  r 

"  Yes,  yes,  how  true  f  said  Nos.  2  and  3. 
At  that  instant,  Pug  Welby,  whose  eye  in- 
stantly told  him  what  these  amiable  girls  were 
saying,  moved  over  to  them,  determined  to 
dislodge  them.     Up  he  came,  smiling. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss ,"  (naming  No. 

1.)  "I  have  not  seen  you  dancing  much  !" 

"  It's  so  hot,"  said  Miss ,  awkwardly, 

and  suppressing  a  better  reason. 

"  Just  so  !  But  bless  me,  who  is  that  beau- 
tiful creature  ! !"  exclaimed  Pug,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  The — which  do  you  mean  1"  asked  No.  2. 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  ;  the  sweet-faced 
Grecian  T 

VOL.  IL  T 
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"  Nobody  seems  to  know,"  said  No.  1,  rather 
spitefullj. 

"Well,  she  is  worth  inquiring  after.  She 
is  beautiful.'^ 

"Not  my  style,"  said  No.  1. 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  said  Mr.  Welby, 
with  a  bow.  "Some  Greek  lady,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"We  were  wondering  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,"  said  No.  3.     {Gigglunt  omnes,  again.) 

"  Oh,  I  fancy  there  may  be  Greeks  who  are 
ladies,  as  well  as  English  who  are  not,"  said 
Pug,  laughing  blandly. 

"Dear  me,  there's  my  aunt,"  cried  No.  1, 
and  away  she  went.  Nos.  2  and  3  began  to 
talk  about  the  races.     Pug  strolled  off. 

Meanwhile,  Singleton  was  sitting  with  Adela. 
She  talked  to  him  with  so  much  Tivacity  and 
intimacy, 4hat  various  people  looked  at  them. 
Singleton  felt  confused  and  ashamed.  I  never 
for  the  life  of  me,  could  understand,  why  we 
are  so  sensitive  about  the  opinions  of  people 
whom  we  neither  admire  nor  respect.  But  we 
are.    And  Singleton,  as  he  saw  one  or  two 
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eje-glasses,  and  some  eyes  quite  sharp  enongh 
without  these  optical  aids,  turned  on  himself 
and  Adela,  felfc  miserable.  Mrs.  Yahoo  looked 
at  them  as  she  would  at  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges, and  thought,  "  bless  me,  what  would 
his  relations  say  ?  Such  intimacies  can  only 
lead  one  waj.^^ 

Well  did  the  great  Goethe  observe,  that  if 
the  people  who  hold  themselves  surest  of 
heaven,  are  to  get  there, — he  did  not  care 
to  be  one  of  the  party  ! 

"  You  don't  look  happy.  Singleton.  I  think, 
after  all,  your  nature  is  best  suited  for 
retirement." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  Adela,"  said  Singleton, 
feeling  painfully  how  little  he  deserved  the 
compliment. 

"  Ah  !  last  summer,"  mused  Adela,  plucking 
her  bouquet  to  pieces. 

"  Bless  me,"  thought  Singleton,  "  are  we  to 
have  a  scene  1" 

At  that  moment  there  came  up  a  young 
midshipman,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  speak  to 
Singleton.  He  was  at  once  as  effeminate  as  a 
girl,  and  as  vicious  as  a  gladiator.     Of  a  noble 

T  2 
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farnilj,  and  very  good-looking,  he  was  mucli 
courted.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  vice  practised 
by  mature  profligates  which  he  did  not  plaj 
with,  as  a  girl  does  with  kittens.  He  strolled 
up,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  profusion  and 
elegance — (and  at  that  time  the  dandies  of  the 
navy  thought  it  fine  to  depart  as  widely  as 
possible  from  the  regulations  about  uniform) — 
languid  as  yesterday's  roses,  as  Ovid  says,  and 
odorous  as  a  vase.  He  ogled  Adela  with  his 
fine,  soft  eyes,  which  he  played  like  Thackeray's 
Blanche  Amory,  a  character  of  which  he  was 
in  some  respects  the  male  prototype. 

"  Well,  Fontenoy,  how  do  you  do—  nervous, 
eh  1     How  is  ^neas  V 

Fontenoy  coloured.  Of  iEneas  he  had 
never  said  a  word  to  Adela,  and  she  looked 
up  rather  surprised. 

"  Very  ^well.  Do  you  off'er  anything  ?"  he 
said,  laughing  as  carelessly  as  he  could. 

"  My  book's  made  up,"  drawled  the  boy. 
He  glanced  slightly  at  Adela 's  figure,  and 
moved  on — to  flirt  in  another  quarter  of  the 
room,  with  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother. 
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Singleton  turned  to  Adela.  She  was  appa- 
rently absent  and  pre-occupied :  she  would  not 
dance — would  not  have  refreshments — would 
not  explain — wanted  to  go  home.  Afraid  of  a 
scene,  Singleton  pretended  not  to  see  that  any- 
thing was  the  matter,  sought  out  her  father 
(who  was  playing  chess  with  the  Maltese 
Doctor — a  crack  performer,  who  studied  LoUi, 
and  played  the  Evans  Gambit),  and  told  him 
she  found  the  rooms  too  hot.  They  went 
away,  and  Singleton  remained  behind,  distrait 
and  remorseful.  He  hunted  up  Pug  Welby, 
and  they  made  their  adieux  before  supper,  and 
went  off  to  visit  iEneas  in  his  stable.  He  was 
looking  glorious ;  a  dark  grey  barb,  slight', 
vivid,  and  active  as  a  pulse. 

"  If  he  knew  what  depended  on  him !"  said 
Singleton,  in  a  moralizing  mood. 

Singleton  slept  that  night  on  a  sofa-bed  in 
Welby 's  rooms.  They  kept  up  a  conversation 
long  after  they  had  retired  to  their  respective 
rooms,  through  the  open  door. 

The  day  arrived.  It  was  extremely  fine — 
warm,  but  with  a  breeze ;  dry,  but  not  dusty. 
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The  Pietd  was  crowded  with  horsemen,  and  all 
kinds  of  vehicles.  The  race  was  to  take  place 
on  a  long  road  bj  the  water-side  at  Slima ; 
the  Grand  Stand  was  duly  erected,  and 
preparations  made  worthy  of  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Singleton  trotted  out  to  the  scene  of  action 
on  a  pony  :  he  did  not  care  to  be  bored  by 
anybody's  company  in  a  carriage.     The  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the   Stand   was  crowded  ;    the 
Maltese  boys  were  perched  on  the  walls ;  boats 
were   swarming  on   the   water,    like   summer 
insects.    Midshipmen  and  gamins  of  the  island 
gallopped  up  and  down  the  course  ;  military 
men  in  tops  were  running  about  eveiywhere. 
But  the  grandest  sight  of  all  was  Mobblin  of 
the  "  Bustard,"  who  made  up  for  his  want  of 
genuine  tops  by  turning  his  ordinary  Welling- 
tons outside  his  trousers  !     Unconscious  Mob- 
blin !  type  of  a  thousand  shams,  more  honoured 
and  less  respectable. 

The  scene  was  rich  in  the  elements  of 
comedy,  in  earnestness  about  trifles,  in  pre- 
tension without  reality,  in  sham  brilliancy 
like  paper  fireworks. 
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The  horses  \\'ere  placed  for  the  first  race. 
Captain  Smugg,  of  the  Rifles,  flogs  one  des- 
perately to  make  it  stand  and  give  a  fair 
start ;  it  rears, — the  Captain  is  pushed  back 
into  the  water. 

At  last  comes  the  Great  Race,  tineas, 
Cheroot,  and  Cabbage  are  led  majestically 
out.  Pug  Welby,  blazing  like  a  rainbow  in 
his  silk  jockey's  jacket  and  cap,  pops  the 
light  saddle  on  his  left  arm,  and  trips  gaily 
into  the  w^eighing-room,  —  the  horses  are 
marched  off  to  the  starting-post, — the  bell 
rings.  Higby,  the  Clerk  of  the  Course,  canters 
up  and  down,  and,  with  great  gallantry,  lashes 
several  Maltese  off  the  road  with  a  long 
horsew^hip  ;  everybody  laughs.  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy  included ;  he  has  just  finished  a  pint 
of  Moselle,  and  is  wondering  where  he  will 
be,  and  what  he  will  be  thinking  of,  that  time 
twenty -four  hours, — a  grand  subject  for  an 
anxious  man. 

The  air  rang  wdth  shouts — the  road  thun- 
dered with  echoes  ;  three  horses  were  seen 
like  cannonballs  in  the  distance.  The  Grand 
Stand  becomes  mad, — Singleton's  head  swims, 
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and   he    stands   in   his   stirrups   like  a  man 
preparing  for  a  cavalry  charge. 

iEneas  ran  last;  pulled  up  short — came 
down, — broke  his  own  knees,  and  poor  Pug 
Welby's  leg. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  desperate  seas,  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home, 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

The  packet  from  England  came  in  that 
eyening ;  there  was  a  letter  for  Singleton  in 
his  father's  well-known  hand-writing — he  was 
almost  afraid  to  open  it — at  last  he  tore 
away  the  seal.  It  was  short,  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  father  wanted   his  co- 
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operation    in   raising   money  bj  a  mortgage, 
whicli  he  could  not  do  Avitbout  it. 

"  He   must    pay   for    it,"   said    Singleton, 
laugbing  gloomily.    He  went  off  to  tbe  money- 
lender, to  whom  Pug  Welby  had  introduced 
him, — he  told  him  be  must  have  more  cash  ; 
papers  were  to  be  signed, — he  was  ready  to 
sign  anything.     Glorious  bags  of  dollars  were 
produced,  rich,   round,  and    heavy  as   grape-  ' 
shot.     He  made  an  estimate  of  his  debts, — 
iEneas   he  sold   for   a   comparative   trifle, — 
he  found  he  could  pay  his  debts  of  honour, 
and  determined,  like  Prospero,  "  deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded,  to  drown  his  book!" 
What  business  had  he  to  meddle  with  such 
matters  ?     He  resolved  that  he  would  reform  ; 
he  would   study  Arabic,  and  translate  "  Al 
Koran ;"    he  would  join  a  small   craft,  and 
serve  away  from  Malta.     Once  he  thought  of 
going   home   across   France,  and   serving   on 
another  station  ;  and  then  his  thoughts  turned 
to    Adela.       Suppose    he    went    to    Signer 
Mavrosceni,  and  proposed  to  marry  her  ?     He 
could  go  with  them   to  Enupnion, — become 
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Vice-Consul, — grow  mulberry  trees,  and  feed 
silkworms !  It  would  be  a  beautiful  exile — 
but  to  live  amidst  such  people — to  dwell  in 
a  land  where  new  magazines  never  reached, 
and  Hansard  was  unknown !  He  was  too 
English  for  that!  Well,  should  he  marrj 
Adela,  leave  the  service,  and  go  home  ?  What, 
—  to  live  in  a  cottage  where  thej  would  be 
visited  by  nobody,  in  a  climate  where  the 
soft  Greek  would  be  certain  to  have  bron- 
chitis ! 

Here  Singleton  rang  the  bell  (for  he  had 
been  carrying  on  this  debate  after  dinner  in 
the  Mediterranee),  and  ordered  some  more 
wine.  He  continued  to  debate.  It  was  one 
of  those  occasions  when  a  man's  Soul  and  his 
Body  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  the  Body  generally  gets  tlie 
best  of  it.  Oh,  for  a  Sterne  to  chronicle  the 
discussion !  'Twere  worthy  of  the  sweet 
wisdom  of  Augustine  Caxton,  in  his  fanciful 
hour. 

The  Body  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Soul 
moved  that  they  should  unite  to  aspire.     The 
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Body  moved  as  an  amendment  after  the  words 
aspire — add  "  with  the  aid  of  wine.^'  Wine 
was  ordered.  The  Body  pronounced  him  ser- 
viceable, and  an  excellent  witness.  The  Soul 
grew  languid.  The  Body  began  to  be  triumph- 
ant.    Enough, — enough. 

Singleton  rose,  and  left  the  hotel.  It  was  a 
strange  exhilaration  that  he  felt  now.  He 
could  pay  his  debts — thank  God.  The  worst 
was  postponed.  Meanwhile  he  was  young. 
More — he  was  loved !  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  kissed  the  fresh  air  as  it  came  wantonly 
from  the  sea.  All  the  poetry  he  remembered 
rang  in  his  head  like  the  echoes  of  bells.  He 
strode  along  the  streets  with  the  tread  of  a 
young  athlete.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
The  night  was  glorious.  The  breath  of  the 
young  Greek  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  air. 
Ha !  he  w^ould  go  and  see  her.  He  stopped  at 
a  shop,  and  looked  in  at  a  mirror.  His  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  restless  and  fiery. 

He  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  the  Mavroscenis. 
The  waiter  came  to  answer  the  bell. 

"  The  Signor  Mavrosceni — is  he  at  home'?" 
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*'  They  are  gone,  sir !" 

"  What !"  cried  Fontenoj.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  knave?''  He  gave  a  look  so  startled 
and  fierce,  that  the  man  shrunk  back,  astonished. 

"  They  sailed  this  evening,  sir." 

"  Let  me  pass !''  cried  Fontenoy,  brushing 
by  him ;  and  seizing  a  lamp,  he  ran  up  to  their 
rooms.  He  flung  open  the  room  in  which  she 
usually  sat.  It  was  deserted.  Cold,  and  silent, 
it  struck  upon  him  like  the  air  of  a  vault.  He 
opened  another  door,  and  saw  a  little  bed- 
room. The  white  curtains  drooped  like  a 
shroud.  Here  was  the  shrine,  but  the  goddess 
had  vanished. 

At  that  moment  the  landlady  of  the  hotel' 
came  waddling  up  stairs,  and  with  a  becoming 
•appearance  of  sympathy,  handed  him  a  little 
note.  Singleton  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and 
bounding  down  stairs,  ran  out  of  the  house. 
He  stopped  at  the  first  light  he  came  to,  and 
read  as  follows : — 

"  Miss  Mavrosceni  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  Fontenoy,  and  thanks  him  for  his  kind- 
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Less,  on  tlie  part  of  her  father  and  herself, 
during  their  stay  in  Malta.  Thej  are  fortunate 
in  having  fine  weather  for  sailing.^' 

The  satire  was  exquisite.  Singleton  was 
stung  to  the  heart's  core.  But  his  first  impulse 
was  anger,  and  he  soliloquized,  *'  Ah,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  jou  to  forget,  mia  cava.  This 
is  assumed.''  Tlien  he  tore  the  note  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  and  scattered  them  to  tlie 
wind.  He  rushed  off  to  a  cafe,  got  some 
more  wine,  and  poured  a  libation  on  the 
ground— Jovi  Liberatori — in  imitation  of 
Seneca. 

"  What  the  devil  are  jou  about?"  exclaimed 
a  voice.  He  looked  up.  There  entered  the 
young  midshipman  who  had  spoken  to  him  at 
tlie  Brantons'  party  about  ^jiieas. 

"  Nothing  that  you  can  understand,"  said 
Singleton. 

Dulcimer  stared;  then  sneered,  languidly. 
"  Were  you  heavily  let  in  T 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Fontenoy, 
angrily. 
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Dulcimer  yawned.  "  You  are  not  yourself, 
to-night,  Mr.  Fontenoy." 

"  You  are — unfortunately/'  said  Singleton, 
sneering. 

"  Here,  Zoe!''  Dulcimer  whistled ;  his  little 
Persian  greyhound  came  bounding  up  to  him. 
He  bowed  formally,  and  walked  out. 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  boy  challenges 
me,"  thought  Fontenoy,  laughing;  "every- 
thing seems  to  be  prematurely  developed  in 
this  island,  except  the  intellect/' 

He  seated  himself,  moodily,  at  a  table,  and 
plunged  into  a  strain  of  reflection.  A  party 
entered ;  they  were  mostly  men  with  whom 
he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  ;  his  feelings* 
took  another  turn,  and  he  received  them  with 
uproarious  good  spirits.  He  asked  after  Pug 
Welby;  Pug  had  been  taken  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Bighi  Bay;  his  leg  had  been  set, 
and  he  was  going  on  very  well.  Singleton 
resolved  to  visit  him  next  day.  The  Naval 
Hospital  had  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  hotel, 
by  some  gentlemen  in  ill-health  there ;  they 
smuggled  in  wine,   smoked  cigars   in   unfre- 
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quented  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  adminis- 
tered pills  to  the  Deputj-Surgeon's  chickens! 
Nothing  was  wanted  but  a  billiard-table,  and 
this  could  not  be  got,  unfortunately,  though 
Snibbs,  of  the  "  Jupiter,"  (who  was  suffering 
from  fehris  desidiosa — or  lazj  feyer,)  sug- 
gested that  one  should  be  set  up  in  the 
Dead-house ! 

Fontenoj  told  the  new  comers  of  his  tiff 
with  Dulcimer.  To  do  Singleton  justice,  it 
must  be  said,  that  at  this  worst  period  of  his 
career,  if  he  insulted  anybody,  he  was  always 
ready  to  shoot  them,  afterwards ;  what  can  a 
refined  society  expect  more  ! 

The  night  was  spent,  as  many  more  had 
been,  in  idleness  and  revelry.  Singleton  fell 
asleep  on  the  cushions  in  a  billiard-room,  and 
awoke  at  day-light.  The  table  looked  a 
ghastly  green  in  the  morning's  rays ;  the 
players  were  pale  and  haggard.  Just  as  Sin- 
gleton awoke,  the  youth  known  as  the  Penin- 
sular Snob,  flung  another  five-pound  note 
across  the  table  to  the  man  he  was  playing 
with ;   the  marker  was   leaning  on  the  long 
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cue — forward,  and  dozing ;  at  every  click  of 
the  balls  he  started,  and  mechanicallj  called 
out  the  numbers. 

"  Twenty, — twenty-four.'' 

"  Spot's  twenty,  you  d — d  fool,"  shouted 
the  "  Peninsular,"  correcting  him ;  tlie  man 
altered  it,  stared  stupidly,  and  leant  again 
forward.  Again  Somnus  w^aved  the  Lethean 
branch,  and  his  swimming  eyes  closed.  Again 
the  "  click,  click,"  awoke  him.  A  melancholy 
sight ! 

There  was  not  long  afterwards  a  sad  story 
about  the  "  Peninsular;"  his  debts  grew  heavy ; 
he  determined  to  fly.  When  the  steamer  from 
Alexandria  arrived,  in  quarantine,  he  boldly 
went  on  board  her,  for  a  passage  to  England ; 
but  he  was  put  on  shore  at  the  Lazaretto, 
and  after  serving  the  whole  of  her  time  in 
quarantine,  had  to  come  out  and  face  his 
creditors! 

Singleton  awoke;  he  recognized  where  he 
was,  and  yawned ;  his  dark  hair  was  wild  and 
tangled ;  his  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
dressed  a  la  Tartare,  by  a  chef.     He  sat  up, 
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and  looked  on  ;  suddenly  he  rose,  and  left  the 
house. 

The  morning  was  beautiful.  It  was  now 
getting  late  in  the  year,  but  the  mild  air  of 
summer  still  lingered,  as  love  lingers  after 
passion  is  sated  and  dead. 

Singleton  strolled  down  to  a  part  of  Valetta 
that  gave  him  a  full  view  of  the  sea,  and 
leaning  over  the  forts,  cast  his  eyes  far  and 
wide.  How  sweet  and  fresh  the  breeze  was ! 
One  or  two  vessels  were  in  sight ;  he  won- 
dered, as  he  looked  at  them,  where  they  were 
from,  and  what  they  were  doing  on  board ;  he 
sat  there  a  long  time,  musing  and  thoughtful. 
Then  the  bells  of  the  churches  began  to  toll. 
^Twas  the  day  of  one  of  the  innumerable 
Saints  of  the  Calendar ;  and  suddenly  an  im- 
pulse struck  Fontenoy;  he  would  go  into 
St.  John's. 

Welwyn's  words  recurred  to  him;  he  de- 
termined to  act  on  his  impulse.  He  moved 
towards  Strada  St.  Giovanni ;  in  another  mi- 
nute he  was  standing  inside,  and  enjoying 
the  serene  and  solemn  splendour  of  the  Temple 
of  God.     A  calm  fell  upon  his  soul. 
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He  looked  tranquilly  around  and  above. 
The  figures  on  the  gorgeously  painted  roof 
seemed  ready  to  fly.  He  stooped,  and  read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  on  the 
flag-stones.  He  was  attracted  to  one  by  the 
great  similarity  of  the  arms  sculptured  on  it  to 
his  own.  The  knight  had  died  young.  Egre- 
gid  pietate,  he  was,  said  the  record.  And 
Fontenoy  thought  how  differently  he  must  have 
been  employed  in  this  island.  He  blushed 
before  the  dead  knight's  epitaph,  as  if  he  had 
met  his  eye. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  a  young  girl  enter 
the  church.  She  wore  a  mantilla,  which  con- 
cealed her  face, — but  not  the  beauty  of  ner 
figure — not  the  grace  of  her  movements  !  His 
eye  followed  her.  She  glided  to  the  confes- 
sional. 

Fontenoy  watched  and  waited.  As  she 
moved  towards  the  door,  he  saw  her  face.  It 
was  Ivy  Welwyn  !  She  did  not  sec  him.  As 
she  went  out  of  the  church,  she  was  joined  by 
an  elderly  woman.  They  walked  away  quickly. 
Singleton  saw  a  Maltese  whom  he  knew.     He 
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gave  him  a  dollar,  and  told  him  to  follow  that 
young  ladj,  find  out  where  she  lived,  and 
report  to  him  on  board.  Then  he  turned 
once  more  into  the  Church,  and  wandering 
about,  mused.  Presently,  he  leaned  against 
a  column.  His  mind  was  miserable  —  his 
nerves  weak.     Tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  My  son,  are  you  ill  1" 

Fontenoy  looked  up.  A  priest  was  stand- 
ing before  him.  His  pale,  mild  Italian  face, 
his  soft  dark  eyes  had  a  look  that  was  sooth- 
ing.    Singleton  shook  away  his  tears. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.^'  And  pleased  at 
the  stranger's  kindness,  he  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him.  The  Church  was  now 
nearly  empty. 

"  I  was  just  reading  the  epitaph  of  that 
knight,''  said  Singleton,  pointing  to  it. 

The  priest  glanced  at  his  uniform.  "  You 
are  then  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language'?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  noble  tongue.  It  is  like 
marble — fit  equally  for  building  palaces,  or 
being  cut  into  chimney  ornaments.  It  is  mag- 
nificent in  oratory,  and  admirable  in  epigram." 
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The  priest's  eyes  brightened.  "  You  speak 
well,"  he  said,  calmly  and  paternally,  though 
he  was  young. 

"  One  of  our  writers  remarks  that  it  is 
unjust  to  speak  of  the  Latin  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage," said  Singleton.  "  Consider  its  daily 
employment  in  the  Catholic  Church  —  the 
Roman  Catholic — your  church,  I  mean,"  he 
said,  colouring  slightly. 

The  priest  bowed.  "  The  unity  of  lan- 
guage preserved  the  unity  of  faith,  during  the 
ages  when  tongues  were  changing.  The  Latin 
language  kept  Christianity  in  itself — as  the 
mummies  in  Egypt  are  sometimes  found  to 
have  grain  in  them,  which  still  vegetates."    * 

"  I  admire  your  metaphor,"  said  Singleton, 
"  and  how  well  you  know  our  language !  It  is 
not  native  to  you '? " 

"  No,"  said  the  priest,  quietly.  ''  Do  we  go 
the  same  way  at  all  ? "  he  asked,  hesitatingly. 
"  I  am  going  to  cross  over  to  Burmola." 

"  I  am  going  that  way,"  said  Singleton. 

They  left  the  Church  together.  As  they 
walked  down  to  the  landing-place,  they  con- 
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tinned  to  converse.  Without  saying  a  word 
of  encouragement,  or  courting  Singleton  in  the 
least,  the  priest  jet  attracted  him  prodigiously. 
They  got  into  a  boat. 

"  Will  you  come  on  board  ? "  asked  Single- 
ton, as  they  got  alongside  his  ship. 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  see  a  ship," 
said  the  priest,  gently.  They  went  on  deck, 
and  descended  into  the  ward-room.  Singleton 
ordered  breakfast,  and  offered  the  stranger 
some  tea.  He  accepted  it.  Singleton  showed 
him  his  books.  His  name  was  written  in 
them. 

"  Your  name  is  Fontenoy.  I  have  heard 
that  name  before,''  said  the  priest.  "  My  name 
is  Adda." 

*'  We  must  know  each  other,"  said  Singleton, 
warmly. 

^^  You  are  kind,"  said  the  priest,  gently. 

And  he  bowed,  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  '*  OoUoquia"  of  Erasmus,  which  he  had 
taken  up.     Singleton  smiled, 

"  Ah  !  that  was  a  fine-minded  man,"  cried 
Singleton,  laughing. 
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"  A  half-man/'  said  Father  Adda,  mildly. 

"  Shall  I  show  jou  the  most  delicate  sarcasm 
that  was  ever  penned  1"  said  Singleton. 

Father  Adda  made  no  opposition.  Singleton 
turned  to  the  dialogue  called  "  Charon/' 
Charon  is  complaining  that  his  boat  is  leakj, 
and  wants  repairing.  His  companion  suggests 
that  he  should  repair  it  with  wood  from  the 
Eljsian  groves.  Charon  sajs  that  the  groves 
are  all  used  already.  "  Used  for  what  V  asks 
the  other.  "  For  burning  the  shades  of  the 
heretics"  is  the  reply. 

Father  Adda  gave  a  grave  smile.  Singleton 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
bis  companion  seemed  to  avoid  it.  They  re^ 
sumed  the  subject  of  literature ;  Father  Adda 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  astonished 
Fontenoy  by  the  copiousness  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 

"You  must  allow  me  to  visit  you,"  said 
Fontenoy,  at  the  close  of  a  capital  sketch  of 
Dryden  delivered  by  the  priest. 

"  Will  you  come  now  1"  asked  Adda. 

Singleton  consented,  and  dressed  himself: 
and  they  set  off  together  over  to  Burmola. 
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They  stopped  at  tlic  door  of  a  small  house : 
it  was  opened  by  an  ugly  crone.  They  went 
up  stairs  :  Siugleton  was  very  much  affected 
by  the  sight  of  the  room  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

It  was  an  apartment  of  moderate  size ;  at 
one  end  was  a  bed  without  curtains,  and  with 
sheets  and  blankets  of  coarse  texture.  Every- 
thing was  rugged  and  poor — the  table,  the 
chairs,  the  carpet.  Nothing  in  the  room  was 
handsome,  but  a  crucifix  of  ivory ;  nothing 
plentiful  but  books. 

There  were  books  everywhere :  the  table 
groaned  with  them  ;  they  loaded  shelves,  and 
littered  the  floor.  The  coal-scuttle  stood  on  a 
folio  ;  a  leg  of  tlie  table  was  propped  by  a 
quarto.  The  cat  slept  on  Bellarmine  ;  a  broken 
plate  reposed  on  St.  Augustine.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  snug  in  bed  ;  and  a  "  Life  of 
Ignatius  Loyola"  nestled  in  the  Father's  night- 
cap. 

But  you  saw  evidences  that  the  divine  was 
not  only  the  theologian  of  a  Church  of  hoary 
antiquity,  but  the  member  of  a  powerful  confe- 
deration, strong,  active,  and  of  to-day.    There 
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were  the  latest  Journals  and  the  newest  Reviews 
—the  "  Tablet'^— the  "  Times"— Reports- 
Blue  Books — German,  Italian,  and  French 
papers — Oxford  pamphlets,  and  Brussels  edi- 
tions— the  latest  fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge lay  scattered  before  you  there!  The 
Father  was  an  epicure  in  his  taste  for  know- 
ledge. He  got  the  first  copy  of  a  new  pamphlet 
as  people  in  London  get  forced  strawberries, 
and  early  green  peas.  Honour  to  such  men — 
be  their  creed  what  it  may  ! 

They  sat  down.  Lemonade  and  rusks  were 
produced.  Singleton  and  Adda  sat  together 
for  two  hours.  When  Fontenoy  returned  on 
board,  he  had  under  his  arm  a  "  Life  of  Loyola'' 
and  Bishop  Wiseman's  "  Lectures." 

He  paid  his  debts  of  honour ;  gave  over 
going  to  parties ;  stayed  on  board  a  great 
deal ;  and  was  constantly  at  Father  Adda's. 
He  gave  up  his  dandyisms  and  dissipations. 
Behold  him  in  the  evening,  seated  at  the 
stern-port,  reading  !     A  Maltese  enters. 

"  Well,  Missa  Fontenoy,  I  find  her  at  last !" 

Singleton  looked  up.  "  Who  do  you 
mean '?" 
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The  man  answers,  "  The  young  ladj  of  St. 
John's  Church/' 

Singleton  closed  his  book,  and  remained  for 
a  few  minutes  silent  and  thoughtful.  Should 
he  tell  the  man  that  he  did  not  want  to  know 
her  address  *?  It  was  a  moment  of  per- 
plexity. 

Love  conquered — as  he  must  and  will. 
Doctrines  may  be  false — but  Oupid  is  a  sound 
diyine.  He  took  down  the  address,  and  that 
evening  he  went  ashore. 

He  walked  out  from  Valetta  to  a  village, 
came  to  a  house  with  a  large  garden,  and 
entered  the  garden  by  a  broken  gate. 

There     among     the     orange     trees    was 

Ivy! 

He  walked  up  to  her  with  a  beating  heart. 
She  started  with  astonishment,  and  her  cry, 
her  gesture,  and  her  flush — told  Singleton 
that  he  was  loved. 

As  she  saw  him,  and  started,  she  let  fall 
her  string  of  ebony  beads. 

Singleton  picked  them  up  with  a  charmed 
reverence,  and  gave  them  to  her — though  a 
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month  before  lie  would  liave  doubtless  reflected 
in  Ms  epigrammatic  way,  "  How  like  tbese  are 
to  the  general  run  of  priests,  being  wooden 
instruments  of  prayer !" 

But  not  so,  now.    With  the  Spiritual  revival, 
had  come  the  True  love. 
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